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Independent _— 
Roller Bearing Our Facilities 


are unsurpassed by any 


Rain-Water 
Cut-Off .... 








e~. The Strongest, t C te Ss firm in the United 
. ove as r s States for the manufac- 
ture of 
: 
: Market. Stove Bolts 
he only single ’ 
cure made to Stove Rods, 


fit Corrugated 


Machine Screws, 
and Plain Pipe, 


Pointed Pins, 
















- iy Threaded Wires, 
4 my, : Better than a stove truck because they ee Bo 
4 ie eeanufact. | require no adjustment and one man can Specia Its, 
“lied for. a only by handle the heaviest stove. Mica Bolts, 
sONEY & CEICER A cheaper style with plain Cold Pressed Nuts. 
©. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. We have a large clientele 


casters if you want it. 


F BEST F ENCE Get our prices before buying. 





ios Ge an UNBREAKABLE” 


prompt deliveries and at- 










Flat Head Counter Sunk Stove Bolt. 








{yg < : omens d ‘ —- Let us hear e5° THE WORL Ds FAIR AWARD 
x ndependen Atias Bolt & \y MADE OF WROUGHT STEEL, 

, = S Cc BRONZE OR BRASS-ALL FINISHES. 

eg ister O., Screw Co., BG. ewes» BOMMER BROTHERS, § 


Cleveland, O. 


154 Champlain St. Cleveland, O. a BROOKLYN N.Y.U.S.A. 


N. WARSCHAUER, 


Importer and Exporter 
Commission Merchant, 


49 Mariahilferstrasse, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 











Any 
Size 
Package 
From 


















ELasTic ASBESTOS 




























. NTI Unequaled Facilities for the Distribution of American Specialties tm 
PROF c Ly - 4 -% na i sre CEN i sic aon Austria-Bunaary and Southeastern Eurove. 
MNES SKYLIGHTS \ FURNACES ano RANGES:A" e e 
Arcs Bh asses al iamond Files «4 Rasps. 
“LIAM QNNORS PAINT mane SS BLAM ONNORS PAINT Mis Black D PERFECT-ALWAYS R P 
TROY.NY. 800 Ibs. __ TROY. NY. _. din 
— ° 243 Lake Street, i el - ao 
Co als nternational 
J . L. Perkins & ) nw. Awarded Expesitions. 
sot, <, . & H. BARNETT CO. 
ey Stockhoff Supply Co. Sr LOUIS, MO. | Slack a File Works. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tue "Grose Ventitator, 


In Brass, Copper, Galvanized 
Iron and with Glass Tops for 






THIS SPACE FOR SALE 








Skylight purposes. 
Inquire of Owner 
: , wi FOR PERFECTLY VENTILATING 
_— hools, Churches, Is, Mills, . 
DANIEL STERN it GLOBE tories hie By BY Pn 
: aracter, 











"ETE 


69 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 






SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


“Globe Ventilated Ridging”’ 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Manufactured by 


GLOGE VENTILATOR C0., TROY, ¥. Y. 
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‘USERS Ps! 





A Postal Card from you will bring valuable, completa 
information in regard to the best, most comprehensive, 


strictly modern line of these goods. 


WRITE US TODAY. 
ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, AMERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY 
t. Louis, Buffalo, Minneapolis, , 
denver, Detroit, London. Lake and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO. 
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| FAUCETS, | Inver! taxun ta 





zine Feed. For Soft and Hard @é ‘ 


Beer years’ successful use. 

Milk Can Kewanee Boiler Company, Kew 
Chicago Store 167-169 East Lake St. .¢ 

Oil Can 


Cream Separator, 














of Various Sizes and Styles. 
MF D. BY 


cowson WW Tue CLARK NOVELTY CO. 


% in. OPENINGS. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 




















THE POWERS AUTOMATIC 

Stops smoke and storm blowing 

| | low or poor-drawing chimneys, and 

C C A b t “I beg to take advantage of your kind offer of inserting | | Strong up-draft. TRY THEM. 
. 6. Arbogast, 








a free want ad.io your journal. Ama regular subscriber Pict ot 
‘ t, and tel t 
i to The American Artisan, and! can tell you, without an l Wesent to cae ——_ oun tal 
[Plontercy, Pa.,writes: | iota of flattery, that I find it indispensable.” | ing. Also sell the Best Chimney Tops om 


PRT DAL D ATG DARL D ALE DAG DANE D GD ID | rons only or complete. Write us. 


POWERS BROS., Streatom 





: 


Begin the New Year Rig 


. 
_ 
“ 

om 


Secure the Agency for the Best House Heating Apparatus 


THE KELSEY 


Warm Air Generator 


It’s a profitable agency, because the superior advantages of 
the ‘‘KrLsey” are easily demonstrated and they are easily sold to 
the most careful, critical class of buyers. 





Kelsey MAKERS, 


Syracuse, 


Furnace Co., n.y. 




















BRANCHES : Cook & VAN EVERA Co. 


239 Water St., 173 Lake St., 
NEW YORK CHICACO, ILL. 


JAMES SMART Mnc. Co. Brockville, Ont. Gam, 
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ASOLINE STOVES. 









































A Strong and Distinctive Feature of the ‘Quick Meal’ is Simplicity. 
Simple in Construction; Simple in Operation; Simple in Explanation. 
No Intricate and Complex Parts for «‘Talking Points.”’ 

Simplicity made the “Quick Meal’? Famous, made it Popular, and made it 
Sell and Stay Sold. Dealers everywhere appreciate this, and the Enormous 
Sales of **Quick Meal’’ Stoves amply prove it. 

The “Quick Meal’’ always satisfies every demand made upon it. That's 
why the users in over a half million homes are unanimous in declaring it: The 
Recognized Standard of Excellence. 


That’s What They Are. 


‘Quick [eal’’ ) Present the most attractive appearance, 
Steel Ranges | Answer the most practical purpose. 


INGEN STOVE | 


let * 
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Com- 
























parison 
We 


Learn. 


We 
improve 
our 
tools 
every 
day. 


Some 
try 

to 
cheapen. 


We 
make 
each 
article 
better. 
Which 
is 

the 
surest 
method 
of 


success? 


A 

few 
things 
we 


make.. 


AMERICAN 





SWEDISH 





SWEDISH 





“a 


BUTCHER 


Ne 023. 


| 


O28xXxx 


ALL STEEL 029 
N° 035 ES 


N&i PLYER TOOL 





SPLICING CLAMPS 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
‘TOOL AND CUTLERY MANUFACTURERS. 














Our No. 159 
Fg, iil 


RO a i 


Our No. 1900 


Our No. 90 


Our No. 427 


029 


Our No. 


252 


Our No. 


a) Ss >, 
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Our Giant Nail Puller 


SMITH & HEMENWAY, 296 Broadway, New York City. 


UTICA DROP FORCINC CO. THOMPSON BROS. & CO. 
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America’ ‘Ss Finest. 





DOUBT 
; 


WHERE TO BUY 
EXAMINE 


WIN IN 


To begin the new century be up and awake, 
Let nothing escape your keen eye. 

If dealer in hardware, don't make a mistake, 

The Green Book tells just where to buy. 


Smith & Hemenway Co. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. Thomson Bros. & Co. 


296 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


} 

) isons + 
| 

} 


SMITH & HEMENWAY Co. 


AND THE 


UTICA DROP FORCE & TOOL a 


NEW YORK 








20th Century Ideas 


THE GREEN BOOK. 


The merchant who wants a cheap tool just for show, 
That never could stand a good test, 

Indeed, let me warn him, elsewhere he must go. 
The Green Book contains but the best. 


OUR MOTTO: 


The recollection of quali 


If you wish to buy plyers, fine razors or shears, 
Screw-drivers, glass cutters and knives, 

Nail pullers and hammers that last you for years, 
The Green Book will show price and size. 


remains 


price 


after 


long 
is forgotten. 
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With the Original XXth Century Fire Pot. 


Fully 


Only Correct 











— for Covered by 
urning PATENTS 

Soft Coal, 

Slack. WePropose 

Lignite and To Maintain 

Coke : 

With perfect > ve Rights 

Combustion gainst all 
and NFRINCE- 

Greatest MENTS. 

Economy. 


Latest Invention 
Original Air Blast Linings for 
XXth Century Firepot. Black & Ranges and Cooks. 
Germer <> 


Eric, Pa. Sa 






Western Branch: 
1 _ 235 Newberry Ave. , 
: ifs Chicago, Ill. 
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shut down for stock-taking 
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Model Steel Ranges 





are better in every way than ever 
before and are in unprecedented 
demand from the trade. We 
were compelled to run all through 
the Holidays taking only Christ- 
mas day. We ran New Year's 
and all the week and do not know 


when we will get needed time to 


The Model Steel 


and repairs. 


Range, whose sales have shown a phenomenal increase every 





year, deserves the cordial support 
it receives from the trade. Every 
point in its construction has been 
carefully studied and contains 
patented features not to be found 
in any similar construction. 

Send for catalogue and secure 


the agency. 


Portsmouth Stove & RangeCo. 





PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


MORLEY BROS., Saginaw, Mich., are our Agents for Michigan and the Northwest. 
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Comstock-Castle 


QUINCY, 


























Showing a few Samples 0 
plete Line of Stove 











Have the Largest Line of cheap, m 
Ranges made anywhere,constructed to meet 





























Triumph Economy Steel Range, for 
Soft or Hard Coal or Wood: with 
Warming Closet and Reservoir. 





Northwestern and Southwestern Trade. 


IXL Economy. 


we SSS << : 















Every Stove will make a 


ea; 
‘iy ee 


aim Ox: 
eae (25 Bl 
SY Our new Catalogue, the 52nd annual, ca 


tains cuts of all our new designs in additic 


Our goods are of the very best material and 








Prompt Shipment and Liberal 





; tm! 


We carry a larger stock than 
and are making 290 stoves and ra 
ing prompt shipment. 








You need a ‘“‘Line’’ of good, rel 
Ranges, and you need to buy tl 
Such a *‘Line”’ we have for sale. 
manship and the quality of mater 
and the prices as low as such arti 
afforded. 

Please ask ‘for a copy of our 
illustrations of all our stoves, ar 
and benefit yourselves. 





@eeeaeeeea eee eeoeeoee ee Gi 





Club Econonpy Steel Range, for Wood. Queen Economy Hange, for Coal. 


Comstock-Castle 


OUINCY, IL 
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tle Stove Company ct 


UINCY, ILL. Established 1849. | a 









mples of our Large and Com- 
f Stoves and Ranges. 




















of cheap, medium, and first-class Stoves and 








ucted tomeet every requirement of the Western, 


Triumph Economy Steel HRange, for 
Soft or Hard Coal or Wood. 





rn Trade. 





IXL Economy. 
——s ee 











nake a Friend of the Buyer. 


d annual, can be had for the asking. It con- 
is in addition to our former very large lines. 
material and workmanship—and prices are low. 











{Liberal Treatment is OurMottc. =e 
i Wes 1st 

KG SED, SX 

PS Fo SE < 25 


‘he Trade. 


stock than any other manufacturer 
oves and ranges per day, thus insur- 


r 








Home Economy Steel Cook, for Hard 
or Seft Coal. 


f good, reliable Cooking Stoves and 

to buy them at reasonable prices. 
‘for sale. We guarantee the work- 
-y of material to be of the very best 
s such articles of such quality can be 


(Ao 
5 OS 


5) % Dy 


py of our new catalogue showing 
' stoves, and thus accommodate us 


esoe@eeeseeee ere ceeeeseese 








. Club Feonomy Steel Kange, for Soft 
True Economy. or Hard Coal, 


> Stove Companvy. 


7,5 ILLINOIS. 
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This Is True of 


"eSterling-Puritan 


Wickless Oil Cook Stove: 





You CAN’T FLOOD the VAPORIZING 
BOWL. 


You ALWAYS have a BLUE FLAME. 


You MAY OPEN the VALVE to ANY 
POINT and the FLAME COMES to 


the RIGHT HEIGHT. 


There are MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
since last year. 


It Works Like a Gas Stove. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Jobbers in Every State. 





TreCleveland FoundryCo. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


O46 464040464046 +6+64+6+64+0+0+64040 424641 + 2 >D+34+ 8+8+0+ 
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There Are Reasons Why—Good Ones Too—That The ‘Standard’? Wickless 
Blue Flame Oil Stove Gives The Best Of Satisfaction. It is made rightly, 
operates perfectly. 
















> eS 
& ¥- S15 


coos BS SS 





No. 351. 


The Nos. 351 and 352 shown in cuts are the Quick Sellers. 
If you haven’t samples of these stoves, you should order them at once. ba 
A First Class Stove at Low Price. vr 


bh 





No. 352, — 
The ‘*Standard’’ Wickless is made in styles and sizes To Suit Everyone, bia, 
Sold by the following well known Jobbers: pi 


~ 4 
Li 
F. M. BORDEN & BRO., COOK ‘& VAN EVERA CO., F. TIEMANN STOVE & HDWE. ti } 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. CO. St. Louis, Mo. ie 
EUGENE MUNSELL & CO., FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., TOWNLEY STOVE CO., " 
New York City. St. Paul, Minn. Terre Haute, Ind. THe 
THE S. TM. HOWES CO., HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STET- H. KOCH & SONS, ih ( 
Boston, Mass. SON, San Francisco, Cal. Evansville, Ind. ” 
. W.B. BELKNAP & CO., TOWNLEY METAL CoO., MORLEY BROS., H * 
‘ Louisville, Ky. Kansas City, flo. Saginaw, [lich. i ni 
F. A. KLAINE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. V9 ay 











> 


Standard Lighting 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Twentieth Centur 


WHITE’S MAXIM WI! 










STEEL RANGE. 


a The most practical, the most attractive and 
best selling steel range on the market. It Ourn 
has Pouch Feed for Coal, End Feed for equip; 
Wood or Coal, with both Front Swing and _  impro 
Side Swing. Duplex Grate that can be re- ofa s 
moved through Grate Door. Front Poke Door, beeen 
with Slide Dam- 
per, Cast Back Flue. 
Planished Steel Body, 
Asbestos Lined. 
Spring Balanced YW 
Oven Door, Sheet | | 
Iron Shield below \ | 
Steel Bottom to. V7] 
equalize heat in the Oven. S& 
Full Cast Reservoir At- 
tachment with Cast 
», Shield Across Back to pre=- 
, vent rust. Base skirting, 
making a Handsome Finish, and Plate i 
_ Full Nickel Trimming. 


WHITE’S PEERLESS WE 
STEEL COOK. S 




















Bodies are made of a superior This Hi 
quality of Polished Steel, Full coal co 
Sized and Extra Deep Ovens. . 
Spring Balanced Oven Doors. original 
Triple Lined Walls. Asbestos in with t 
bottom protected by Outside Steel R 
Shield. Bottom Oven Plate se- 
curely lined. Asbestos lined Top 





. Oven Plate, anti-rust Back Plate We 
» in front of Reservoir. [It is mount- Cast 
___.ed on handsome cast base, and is also. 





3 wil full nickel trimmed. 


Write for our 38th Annu 


Thos. White Stc 
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ury Fuel Savers. 


WHITE’S MODEL qo 
i. STEEL RANGE. ff 


It Our new line of Steel Ranges for coal 
or equipped with many entirely original 
id improvements. The bodies are made 
e- of a superior quality of polished steel. 
r, Ovens are full sized and extra deep, 
Oven Doors are Spring Bal- 9 
anced. Grate is of the com- gy 
bined revolving and dump- 
VY, ing pattern. The walls are 
, triple lined steel asbestos 
~~, steel. The asbestos in the 
\yy bottom is protected by an 
Y outside shield. The bottom 
Oven Plate is securely 
braced. The Top Oven 
Plate is asbestos lined, 
overlaid with Open Cast 
Shield. Anti-rust Back . 

Plate in Front of Reservoir. = 


WHITE’S MODEL 
STEEL COOK. 


This Handsome Steel Cook for 
coal contains many new and 
original features, in common 
with the new White’s Model 
Steel Range. 















































We make a full line of 
Cast Stoves and Ranges 
also. 











Annual Catalogue. 
y 
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To The Trade: 


We wish to cordially thank the trade for their 
kind favors in the past, and to assure them of our 
deep appreciation of their generous patronage the 


past year. 


It is our constant endeavor to manufacture an 


up-to-date line of goods, embodying the latest and 





best ideas in furnace, steam and hot water con- 


struction. 


The ensuing year will find us Twentieth Century 


Manufacturers, making a line of goods tq meet 


twentieth century requirements. . 
We will do our utmost to be worthy of a con- 

tinuance of your patronage in the forthcoming | ‘ 

century. | M 
Wishing you the compliments of the season, 

= 


we are 
Very sincerely yours, 


THE 
Boynton Furnace Co. 


147-149 Lake Street, 207-209 Water Street, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


SE ce 








ie 
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Vir. Jobber 





Before entering your Stove contract for 1901 investigate our line 


and prices. We have some new productions that will interest you. 


Excelsior Stove & Mifg. Co. 


| Quincy Ill. 


Makers of NATIONAL STOVES and RANCES. Cuaranteed High Crade. 
























f 
< 
pad | pets 
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“ 


In spite of the fact that our Western branch was only opened 












for business on January Ist, we have ready for immediate ship- 
ment an up-to-date line of Twentieth Century stoves and ranges. 

This magnificent line, especially adapted for western trade, 
has been in preparation for over six months and only the coup- 
ling of extraordinary enterprise with exceptional manufacturing 
facilities permitted us to have them ready for use in the immedi- 
ate fulfillment of the needs of the trade. It will pay progressive 
dealers to write for terms and agency for the Novelty Stoves and 


Ranges. 


Abram Cox Stove Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Cras A. Rese 


anager, 







15-17-19 West Lake St. 











Thoroughly Modern Stoves In Every Point 
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Buckeye" Buckeye ** 


Handsomely designed. 
Nickel Name Plate. 
Nickel Oven Door Panel. 
Nickel Kicker. 

Nickel Towel Rod. 
Nickel Tea Holder. 
Nickel Ash Catch. 


Duplex or Common Grate. 
(optional.) 
Cemented Top Oven Plate. 


Heavy Front Oven Plate. 
(% inch thick.) 


Full Square Oven, dimen- 
sions do not include 
bulge of door. 

Draw out Hearth. 

Large Bailed Ash Pan. 

Heavy Ribbed Covers. 

Rods on the outside of 
Stove. 

Large cast Enameled Res- 
ervoir. 

Interchangeable Top 
Shelf. Will fit either 
on end or side. 

Ventilated Oven. 

Oval Fire Box and Heavy 
Sectional Back=-Wall. 


Bertie’s 





Prices Quoted on Application. 


OHIO STOVE CO., 


PORTSMOUTH. OHIO. 





or 
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The Monarch [_ine. 

















Still Leading in Original Features. 
Bristling with strong points for the NEW CENTURY. 
MONARCH Gasoline Stoves. 
MONARCH Blue-Flame Wickless Oil Stoves. 
MONARCH Gas Stoves. 
and the Incomparable 
MONARCH Asbestos-Lined Ovens. 
New Catalog tells the tale 


Tae Monarch Stove & Miz: Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 





BRANCHES: 
284-6 Pearl St., New York. 107 No. 2nd St., Philadelphia. 203 Wood St., Pittsburg. 
67 Lake St., Chicago. 191 Eagle St., St. Paul. 
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JABUCKWALTER, Prest AUG OTTERRER, Ser. 


LN.BUCKWALTER, Vice Prest & Supt ; =. e © q ae, 1 DARL. BUCKWALTER, Treas 





To The WESTERN STOVE TRADE: 


It affords us more than ordinary pleasure to announce to the 
Western Stove Trade and our many Western friends and patrons, that the 
Chicago Stove @ Range Co., Chicago, Ill., will continue to represent 
our line of Apollo and Canopy Ranges, Happy Greeting and Ringgold 
Heaters, and the celebrated Eclipse Furnaces. in the Western market. 

This is no newly established Western Branch of our business, 
and the fact that our line will continue to be represented by the long 
established, well known and enterprising Chicago Stove & Range Co., is 
a@ guarantee that your wants and orders in the stove line will be 
promptly met and satisfactorily executed when referred to them. 

During recent years we have carefully studied the require- 
ments of the Western Trade, and in consequence of this study and the wise 
judgment of the Chicago Stove & Range Co., who have carefully watched 
and studied the wants and peculiarities of this Trade, and who have 
cheerfully given us the benefit of their experience, we have recently 
added to our previously large line of Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces, an 
entirely new line of patterns particularly adapted to your market, at 
no little expense. We are now better equipped than ever before, to 
satisfy your every peculiar want in the stove line, every stove or 
furnace embodying the latest designs and the most desirable features 
in stove construction. 

Our Range assortment is unique and complete; our line of 
Square Base Burners challenges the most complete assortment on the 
market; our Oak Single and Double Heaters surpass all others in appear- 
ance and desirable construction ; our Eclipse Furnace is the most 
powerful heating apparatus ever constructed. 

The Chicago Stove & Range Co. will carry a large and complete 
assortment of all styles and sizes of our Stoves and Furnaces in 
stock, so that your orders may be flled without any delay. 

Tn Conclusion. we bespeak for them your liberal patronage, 
believing that you will profit by selling none other. than the famous 
line of Apollo and Canopy Rangea, Happy Greeting and Ringgold Heaters 
and the celebrated Eclipse Furnaces, all beirg guaranteed. 

Furthermore, you have sufficient guarantee when you know 
that they are manufactured by the Buckwalter Stove Co. and sold by the 
Chicago Stove & Range Co. 


Yours very respectfully, 


Buckwalter Stove Co. 


~ 
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“Good Speciatties a 
‘The Li 


Laurel Stoves 
FOR | 





Will Contain 
More 

Good Specialties 
Than Any Other 
Line on the 


Market. 








Wait for our Salesmanoa 


The Art Sto 


Detroit. 
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; are Money Makers” 


Line of 


s and Ranges 
YQ 19 O11 


First-Class in 
Construction and 
Finish, Up-to-date 
in Design and 
Reasonable 

in Price. 








anjor Write for Catalogque 


ve Company, 


Chicago. 
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20th Century Greeting 


to the 








Retail Hardware Trade 
of the West. 


J.P. Lindemann & Sons 


MILWAUKEE 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Tinware, 
Galvanized Ware, 
Japanned Ware, 
Elbows and Drip Pans, 
Gasoline Ovens, 
Roasters and Bakers. 





Western Branch of 


Co-Operative Foundry Company 


Manufacturers of 


Celebrated Red Cross Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces. 








Agents for 


Dangler Stove and Manfg. Co. 
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DANGLER 


nd Gasoline Stoves 


1 Taney TE >s 


fey Better ta. Ever. 













THE LARGEST LINE MADE 





2 ae: sa = BY ANY MANUFACTURER. 
=. * | Market 
Longer 
Than 
Any 
Other 
Line. 









Process 
Crescent 

Gem Giant Burners 
Single Generators 
[ndividual Generators 
Smokeless Generators 
Wickless Kerosene (iM 
Wick Kerosene sm 
Cabinets and Ranges 


—- 





Have you had the 


N ew Crescent 
Vapor rd 


Don’t buy until you see it. 








Send for Catalogue. ae 


— 


J.P. Lindemann & Sons 


MILWAUKEE. 
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UN DER THE RED 
) | . a Popularity is 2 

the truest index 

of merit, and 

the trade mark es 

of the (HOSS 

Red Cross eam, 

is the index \ < CG ies { 

of popularity. Cri 








— 
— 


Red Cross Oak Double Heater. 


The line 
to 
BUILD]JON 
for a 
profitable 
business 
in any 
city or 
town. 








WESTERN BRANCH 
AT MILWAUKEE. J hd 
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D CROSS BANNER. 





E 

y The trade mark i 
Cc title of ; 
L the 

U Red Cross 

$ is the 

l 


surest 
guarantee 
for perfect 
satisfaction. 














Illustrated 
and 
descriptive 
catalogue 
sent 
cheerfully 
upon 





application. 












Ideal Red Cross. 

Terms } 
and it 
prices 
right. 








Red Cross Sunbaam. Regal Red Cross. ee 


LOHMANN & SONS 
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Entirely New 





Four Styles and 
Four Sizes in Each Series. 


We are prepared to furnish Stee 
Ranges in any Style or Size Desired. 
Ovens from 14 to. 20 inches, 14 inches 
high. Most complete line on the mar- 


ket. 


If you have not received our 


Latest Catalog, 


write us at once, Our prices will surely 
interest you. Every Gold Coin Steel 


Range fully warranted. 


Domestic and Standard 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The Chicago Stove 


Blue Island Ave. and 22nd St., CHICACO. 
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Made for people who want the best. 


The Reading Stove Works 


ORR, PAINTER & CO. 
"lL: ,§ ROSS & KONTNY, 
‘Chicago Branch: } 153-159 So. Jefferson St. 
Main Office and Foundries: READING, Pa. 


BRANCHES: PHILADELPHIA, 64-66 N. 2nd St. Boston 
86-90 Canal St. BuFFALO, 411 William St. 
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sss, Bi 7 oe an Van’s Patent 
Improved 
Wrought Steel 
Portable 
Family Range 


FOR SOFT COAL, WOOD OR NATURAL GAS. 

It has six 8-inch holes. Top cooking surface 
36x30 in., with a permanent Nickel Plated Bar or 
: Towel Rack in front. Oven 20x20in. The Range 
is furnished with an L-shaped Water Back, so 
" igeie 72 that a Wood or Galvanized Iron Open Tank or 
\ 210° Circulating Boiler can be attached. If water back 
rf is not wanted, linings are substituted in place, 
The patent Reversible Grate is Anti-Clinker. 
Range furnished with Direct Draft 
Damper and Side Draft Damper. 


The John Van 
Range Co. 


pies Manufacturers of 
— . i Van’s Patent Wrought Steel 
A cial @ Ranges tor Hotel and Family 
TANT Use, and all kinds ct Hotel 
0} Implements for Culinary 

Purposes. 


419 Elm Street and 
410-416 Home Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE Best Stee RRan es Made 
e 


ARE THE 


Champion 
Active Champion 
Champion Fr, an 
(Marquart 


Foremost amongst range 
producers our name has 
stood for the organization 
or adopticn of every idea of 
tried and proved merit. 











































We lay special stress 
upon one feature of our 
ranges, viz.: an addi- 
tional flue, found in no 
other range on the mar- 
ket. 


 S§STYLE F. We ave contidan that our ranges cannot be surpassed STYLE G. 
or simplicity, ecouomy and workmanship. At the same time they are graceful ornaments to any kitchen 


Champion Steel Range Co. 


251-557 Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 


AGENCIES: Rumsey & Sikemier Co. St. Louis, Mo.; Corbett, Failing & Robinson, Portland, Ore.; Lee, Glass, Andreesen Hdw. Co., Omaha 
Neb.; Richard Conover Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. M. Litchfield, 105 Beekman St., New York; Chicago Stove & Range Co., Chicago. 
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|\Cinderella 
Steel Ranges 


WE HAVE completely revolutionized one of 
our plants by turning it into a 
Steel Range Department. We have 
equipped it with the latest im- 
proved machinery—managed by 
the best experience. Both came 
high, but they are necessary to 
insure success. 

We regard Steel Range making 
dl as an important specialty, worthy 
4 ees of our best efforts and attention. 
>) a! Let us send you our catalogue illus- 
‘Sent\ mee trating and describing the Cinderella—it’s 
- yours for the asking. 
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Pittsburgh Stove & 
Range Company, 


Western Sales Agent W. D. SAGER, | 
38 and 40 Michigan St., Chicago, .| PIT TSBURCH, PA. 


XXth Century Line of Fleaters ; 














*‘As thou sowest so shalt thou reap.’’ Justice demands conulte cove 
that a man should receive the full benefits of what he =f 
earns and no more. Drones, thieves and pirates try to ze 20 : ofS 8 





live off the reputation of others, and never invent any- 
thing for themselves. 

In the XXth 
Century con- 
struction we 
copy from 
no one. 
Everything 
about it is 
XXth Cen- 
tury from 
top to bot- 
tom. 

Its repvta- 
tion already 
extends from 
ocean to 
ocean, from 
lakes to gulf. 


sl CASI NG LINE 


eo 


For the Pacific Slope States, The John Schram Stove Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Colorado and the adjoining territory, Michael Heating Co., 
Denver, Colo.; for Missouri Valley Territory, H. Galer, Kansas City, 
Kan.; for Northwestern Territory, Jones & Powell, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
for the Southern States, The O. K. Stove and Range Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; for Pittsburgh and the Eastern territory, The Davis Roofing 
and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Manufactured by 


Clerkin & Maag, a 
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/ PARTITION PLATE 











The Cilt Edge Combination Warm Air and Hot Water Heater. 






Why Don’t You 
Make Money 


in your furnace business 






















by selling the best? 


The 


CILT 
EDCE 


Line of Warm Air Fur- 














naces and Combination 
Heaters is the standard 
of perfection. Each sale 
helps you to make others. 

Write for catalogue and 
price list and get in line 
for the furnace business 
in your town for 1901. 

Also manufacturers of 
Warm Air Registers, and 
all kinds of Tin and Gal- 
vanized Iron Furnace 
Fittings, 


Schwab « 
Sercomb 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





If you’re selling 20th Cen- 
tury goods, you will want 
our line of Acme Ovens, Hot 
Plates and Cookers. Cata- 
logue No. 33, containing 
many new things, just out. 
Write for one. 


H. Adler Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 















Gas = 


— se 


Phot Prates. 


Season of 1901. 


Keep our line in mind when 
ready to buy your spring stock 
of Gas Ranges, Hot Plates 
and Appliances. The Odin 
line excel in durability, econ- 
omy and low prices, 


QainStove/fan- 


ufacturing Co., 


ERIE, PA. 
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XK CATALOGUE SHOWING 
Cast Cooks 
Cast and 


Cast Ranges Steel Heaters 
Steel Cooks Hot Plates 


0s WILL BE FURNISHED FOR THE ASKING BY 


ke Enterprise Stove Co. 


VINCENNES, IND. 

















c rT, iy Gas Ranges 
es Steel Ranges 




















fii fe s 
Beware—of—F alse—Prophets- 


Many false prophets have gone out into the world saying that their Asbestos Furnace Cement and Stove Putty was 








ju st as good as “Colebrook's.” This is not so, ‘‘Colebrook’s” is the best and something “just as good” will not answer. 
St ick to this point and when you are asked to buy Asbestos Furnace Cement and Stove Putty tell them “Colebrook’s” 
s the best ard that there is nothing “just as good” and you wi!| not have to apologize. Samples sent tree for the ask- 
ng and special low prices quoted for your requirements for 1901. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. H. Colebrook, Sons & Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


P. S.—Largest makers of Asbestos Furnace Cement in the world. A strong statement, but conscientiously made. 











FRONT 
RANK 


is the acknow- 
ledged Leader. 


FRONTRANK 


HUSTLER HEATER. 


(Ror Wood.) 


By far the Finest and Best 
Heater on the market. [lade 
of the Highest Grade Cold 















Rolled Steel and STEEL 
Planished, FURNACE 
Handsomely ’ “9 
Finished. . ST. LOUIS, 
Size of Body, For Coal and Weod. Mo, 


14 in. wide, 

28 in. long, 

21 in. high, 
Extreme Height 
30 inches. 





1 A.E.Jacobson, 


Sheldon, lowa, 


Extra Heavy o 
Lining. writes: 
Weight, 
j 130 pounds. “Please take my adv. out 





as I can’t handle all answers 
at all—telephone, telegraph 
and a hundred letters. I am 
up a stump.” 





Prices on Application. 


Wim. Cc. Willard, Mir., St. Louis, Mo. 

















“Please take ‘Flanders circular shears’ out of my 
‘for sale’ ad. I sold them two days after they were 
advertised. As an advertising medium The Amer- 
ican Artisan stands First in its class.” 2% ttt 


ar 








5. J. Brazda, Dodge, Neb., 


Writes eee ecaae 
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MUELLE Rig 
HOT AIR FURNACES 


COMBINATION HEATERS 
STEAM wo HOT WATER BOILERS 


Large Variety for All Kinds of Fuel. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


We Are Also Jobbers of Everything Per- 
taining to the Heating Trade. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


LJ. Mueller Furnace Co. 


191 Reed St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Emperor 
Furnaces 


——— For Wood =" 
Simple. Safe. Durable. 
The Best and Cheapest 


Line of Wood Furnaces. 
Furnished for Either Brick or Calvan- 
ized IlronCasing. Send for Catalogue. 


119 shone iN, 
Neenah, Wis. 
9999999939999 3332 3339399999903 999999999999999399939939993939999999939399999909999 


Diameter 
14 to 24 inches. \/ N W Ir 
; u peepte in your neighborhood come 





Combination Hot Air 
and Hot Water Heater. 











| 
i 

















G€eeeeces 


- o you, Mr. Deaier, and tell a tale 
of woe about their inability to keep servant girls. Tell them the reason is because the poor 
girl has to sleep in aroom atrifle colder than the average refrigerator. Tell them to putin 









Smith’s i Little Giant: 
Circular Water Heater 


which are used in thousands of furnaces to heat cold rooms. When people rying to 
heat a house with a furnace about one-half as big as they ought to, comie to you with 
their tale of woe just tell them that a Smith’s Water Heater, with no joints, will 
always prove satisfactory. 


The Chas. Smith Co. ® ‘cnicaco."* 


Be EE EGE E CECE CECE CE EEE 











Y ourOwnNameplate 


will be cast on ene of these up-to-date and effective furnaces 
for all large buyers. Write us for full information concerning the 


Monarch Furnaces 


All cast i-on, for hard and soft coal, at foundry prices. Besides 
these furnaces we make fine light gray iron castings, and do 
pattern making, japanning and nickel plating. 


'T he F orest City F ouna ry & Mice-C oO. 


61 Elm Stréeét, Cleveland, O. 
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MONEY 


made in the furnace business is 
largely determined by the furnace 
handled. The “dealer hi andling 
our furnaces always finds it profit- 
able. 

Brand’s Steel Dome Base 
Heating Furnace. For Hard or 
Soft Coal. Three Sizes. Portable 
Brick Set Form. 

Brand’s Magnet Wood Fur- 
mace. Portable Form. Three Clean- 
Out Doors, four inches diameter on 
each. Radiator made of 14 Gauge sm 
Steel. we 

Write for Catalogue. . 


>~ Brand Stove Co. 


Milwaukee and Chicago. 


The Monitor [ine of 


brace a variety of sizes 


F ul r 11ace S sailisioas tor all demands, 


In different forms and es- 
pecially adapted for soft coal, hard coal, , and wood. 


The e accompanying i illustrations show two of the pop- 
ular constructions. - They are economical and power- 
ful heaters and durable in form. V We give special in- 


ducements to the trade. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and booklet. Rail- 


road and shipping | facilities are the best, having direct 
connections with the great trunk lines and branches. 


Keith Furnace Co., Manis. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


SPECIAL RETORT 


(SLOW COMBUSTION STOVE. ) 
The dream of Stove Man- 50) Y 
ufacturers for the last ears. 
In 1900 we doubled our capacity, 


and are now again increasing 
our melting capacity 


66 PER CENT. 


All caused by the 


, Special Retort 


MADE ONLY BY 















Brand's Steel Dome Rase Herting Furnace. 























































MARION, IND. 


P.S. Send for Catalogue and new prices for 1901. 








» MarionStoveCo. 
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The Beckwith Estate, = => othe \> 
Dowagiac, Mich., : , 


beg to announce that The 
Round Oak representatives 






are now starting out 











on their annual trip OE ellis, = =I hinae a & 
and will call ee ee | | ge 
upon their trade Sige Ai fie Si ae, 
about the usual time. S eae —— 
They will have ? ~~ ike 
‘“‘some-things”’ new to offer 7 _—~ 
which we believe a, = e 
i will be of interest --]) oe " 
to all-our customers. ] = 
Our “‘short talks” - ’ 
to the stove trade 
will appear upon this page , 
52 times this year. NK, 
We shall have something HS 
to say— about “‘ash pans’’— = 
in “Oak’”’ stoves; furnaces . 
and furnace work; ! J 
ranges and range making; \ Zz 
etc., etc., etc., — EM) t% 
which we hope will interest **% aay = 
some dealer—in our Te } j 
thoroughly good specialties 5 a 
who may now be . A 
endeavoring to find a line Se 4, 
which will back him up = Z 
in economy of fuel, % 4 as 
durability, and successful y 
working features, yy 
permitting him to use 
quality instead of price, ; 
as THE selling argument. . Hes A Wie 
Ne ee S\\\\\3 
Estate of aa = 
€,.9e.. %* = 
P. D. BecKwith, = rg = 
Dowagiac, Mich. - ae 
Doe-wah-Jack *"3 - > 
MAKERS OF Ie 
GOOD GOODS ONLY orn 


ib 
9 
Fey atte saa eR tc ine iki 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Representative of the Stove, Fin, Pyaroware, P\ecat- 
ing and Bentilating |nterests. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Terms of Subscription (invariably in advance): One Year, Postage Paid, $2 
Address all letters, communications and remittances to 


DANIEL STERN, President American Artisan Press, 
69 DEABORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
THIS Paper ts A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


This Office is connected with the Long Distance Telephone System 
Our Telephone Number is ‘Central 677.” 





CHICAGO, JANUARY 5, 1901 





The last year of the 19th century 


The Retail was one that marks an era in the retail 
Hardware hardware movement. The various 
World in state associations already formed 

1900. showed a phenomenal increase in mem- 


bership and a number of new associa- 
tions sprung into being. Today the entire west is cov- 
ered with a network of strong, growing state associa- 
tions, banded together in the Interstate Association and 
making common cause against the various ills that at- 
tack the legitimate retail trade. 

The first retail association to meet during 1900 was 
the Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, who 
met at the Hotel Throop, Topeka, Kan., on Jan. 9th and 
10th. President Rudy, in his annual address, among 
other matters laid stress on the unfair tactics of jobbers 
in sending two sets of salesmen into Kansas, one set to 
visit the regular hardware trade and the other to call 
on other firms. 

Secretary J. A. Cole also called attention to this 
dereliction on the part of the wholesalers. J. F. Berger, 
of Anthony, read a valuable paper on “Credits in the 
Retail Business, How to Control Them,” and 8S. J. Gil- 
bert, of Arkansas City, read a paper on “Advertising.” 
An anti-trust resolution was passed, and the subject of 
mutual insurance was discussed. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Frank 
Rudy, Paola; vice president, Geo. F. Anderson, St. 
Mary’s; secretary and treasurer, J. A. Cole, Topeka; 
executive committee, Jas, H. Hamilton, Arkansas City ; 
W. 8S. Chaney, Topeka; E. I. King, Logan; J. F. Berger, 
Anthony, and Milo Boyle, Garnett. 

The Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ held their 
annual election Jan. 26th and elected the following of- 
ficers: D. McLaughlin, president; W. J. Krueger, vice 
President ; G. R. Lott, secretary ; J. L. Smith, treasurer, 
and J.- Hora, financial secretary. 

The Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held their fourth annual meeting at the Republican 
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House, Milwaukee, Feb. 7th and 8th. President Mont- 
gomery in his annual address declared that competitors 
had been brought together by the association, and fav- 
ored a national association. Vice President Sheldon de- 
livered an address, in which he referred to the intricacy 
of the problem of department store competition. Ex- 
president Hughes called attention to a number of minor 
reforms that should be made, such as more legible hard- 
ware labels, better nail nomenclature, postal savings 
banks, ete. Secretary Peck dwelt on the growth of the 
association and the work it had accomplished in adjust- 
ing complaints. R. H. Suettinger, of Two Rivers, read 
a paper on “How I Do a Cash Business,” and Ex-treas- 
urer Schlegelmilch, of Eau Claire, delivered an address 
on the subject “How to Increase Your Business.” Other 
papers were those of R. L. McNamara, of Janesville, on 
“Relation of Traveling Men to the Retailer.” “Competi- 
tion of Retailer with Jobber,” by O. P. Schlafer, Apple- 
ton. Resolutions were passed protesting against an ad- 
vance in freight rates and opposed to a parcel post law. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, A. H. Sheldon, Janesville; vice president, 
John Hersel, Antigo; secretary, C. A. Peck, Berlin; 
treasurer, H. J. Slambaugh, Rice Lake; executive com- 
mittee, Otto Schlafer, Appleton; Arthur Heins, Elk- 
hart Lake; D. F. Kiesel, Watertown; Henry Droeg- 
kamp, Milwaukee. 

The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met at Evansville, Feb. 8. President Weed advo- 
cated co-operative purchase of staples and a return to 
old stove terms. Secretary Robb detailed the work of 
the association the past year. W. H. Weed, Vincennes, 
was elected president; W. W. Robb, New Harmony, sec- 
retary; W. P. Lewis, New Albany; A. H. Burket, Gos- 
port; J. C. Shanklin, Frankfort; W. H. Weed, Vin- 
cennes, and M. L. Corey, Argos, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

On Feb. 5 the Hardware and Implement Social 
Club of Southwestern Iowa was organized at Red Oak, 
with J. L. Smith, of Villisca, president, and N. Ma- 
loney, of Essex, secretary. 

The Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
met at Des Moines, Feb. 14th, 15th and 16th. Presi- 
dent Cole, in his annual address, touched on the neces- 
sity of a new garnishment law, the extension of credits, 
the sale of seconds by catalogue houses and need of a 
national association. Mrs. Henrietta E. Kupper, the 
secretary, detailed the growth of the organization the 
past year. Topics of trade interest were discussed and 
the following papers were read: “What Plan Can We 
Adopt to Persuade Dealers to Patronize Only Such 
Jobbers as Are Friendly to Our Association,” by C. W. 
Brelsford, Villisca; “Cash or Credit System,” by T. J. 
Lomas, Cresco; “My Methods of Advertising,” by E. A. 
Rea, Corydon, and “Window Advertising,” by C. M. 
Doxsee, Algona. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, H. A. Cole, Council 
Bluffs; vice president, S. R. Miles, Mason City; sec- 
retary, C. W. Brelsford, Villisca; treasurer, W. A. Mc- 
Intire, Ottumwa; Executive committee, Geo. Kent, 
Burlington; F. J. Doty, West Liberty; H. C. Chapen, 
Union; E. G. Penrose, Tama; W. H. Keating, Ot- 
tumwa; L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines; M. W. Keating, Af- 
ton; C. M. Doxsee, Algona. 
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The Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held their fourth annual convention at Duluth, 
Feb. 14th and 15th. President O’Brien, in his annual 
address, spoke of the success of the mutual fire insur- 
ance feature of the association, the value of sectional 
associations and the business opportunities of the past 
Secretary McCracken spoke of the work done the 
past year in adjusting grievances. The following papers 
were read: “Hindrances to Association Work,” by C. 
N. Barnes, of Grand Forks, N. D.; “The Dignity of 
Trade,” by C. N. Batcheller, Minneapolis; “The Buy- 
by E. H. Loyhed, Faribault; “The 
Elements of Success in Business,” by C. E. Cleveland, 
St. Paul, and “A Talk on Fire Insurance,” by A. C. 
Hatch, Battle Lake. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: O’Brien, 
Crookston ; vice president, T. C. Caley, Princeton; sec- 
retary, T’. McCracken, Minneapolis; executive commit- 
tee, C. 8. Pierce, Duluth; C. F. Stremel, Minneapolis ; 
H. Hauser, Gibbon; H. C. Hatch, Battle Lake; Joseph 
Mason, St. Peter; C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud; 8. R. Nel- 
H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur; E. H. 


year. 


ing of Novelties,” 


President, James E. 


son, Owatonna; W. 
Loyhed, Faribault. 

The North Dakota Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation held their third annual convention at Fargo, 
Feb. 21 and 22. Secretary C. N. Barnes, in his report, 
called attention to the fire insurance scheme of the asso- 
ciation, the growth of the association and the need of 
missionary work. Papers were read on “Some Wrongs 
That Need Righting,” by H. N. Joy, Hamilton; “Some 
Thoughts on Expansion,” by G. W. Wolbert, Casselton ; 
“The Country Retailers’ Superior Advantages in 
Trade,” by W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota, and “Competi- 
tion,’ by H. F. Strehlow, Casselton. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
H. T. Helgesen, Milton; vice president, H. Harring- 
ton, Fargo; treasurer, H. N. Joy, Hamilton; secretary, 
C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks; executive committee, H. F. 
Strehlow, Casselton; I. L. Newgard, Grafton; H. B. 
Allen, Jamestown; H. A. Mae, Church’s Ferry; M. G. 
Evenson, Sheldon; W. H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 

The Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association held their second annual convention at the 
Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21 and 22. President 
Poland, in his annual address, laid stress on the neces- 
sity of cultivating fraternal feelings. Secretary 
Thomas, in his report, called attention to the growth of 
the association and the value of its influence. Papers 
were read as follows: “Why Should Retail Dealers Be- 
long to an Association” by B. F. Naylor, Marshall; 
“Some Things to Be Avoided by the Association,” by 
J. Bannon, St. Louis; “How I Advertise,” by W. F. 
Halyard, Joplin; “Co-operative Insurance,” by C. M. 
Kenyon, Maitland, and “Do We Advance Most Rapidly 
by Individual Efforts or by Convening to Legislate ?” 
by Geo. Plowman. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, P. E. Harney, Jop- 
lin; vice president, B. F. Naylor, Marshal; secretary- 
treasurer, E. Thomas, Trenton; executive committee, 
J. W. Poland, Carrolton; W. T. Shoot, Palmyra; R. L. 
Hixson, Hannibal; F. A. Kannsteiner, St. Louis; ad- 
visory board, M. C. Post, Brookfield; F. Neudorff, St. 
Joseph; Taylor Frier, Louisianna; G. A. Pauly, St. 
Louis; H. G. Koenig, St. Louis. 






The Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
held their second annual convention at Peoria, Feb. 27 
and 28 and March 1st. President Miller, in his annual 
address, called attention tothe need of reviston of the con- 
stitution, need of revision of the state lien laws, repeal 
of Illinois warehouse bill, taxation of peddlers, regula- 
tion of trusts, the competition of department stores and 
catalogue houses and women in the labor world. Sec- 
retary Reeves detailed the progress of the association 
and methods used in securing membership. Papers 
were read as follows: “Do Mercantile Interests De- 
mand a Change in Our Monetary System,” by F. E. 
Bonney, Paxton ; “Local Organization and Its Benefits,” 
by W. J. Krueger, Chicago; “Local Organization,” by 
Wm. Bittel, Peoria; “In Memoriam,” by W. B. Costello, 
Chicago, and “Co-operative by Geo. Engel- 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Z. T. Miller, Blooming- 
ton; vice president, Geo. A. Engelhardt, Chicago; sec- 
retary, L. M. Reeves, Peoria; treasurer, F. F. Porter, 
Chicago; executive committee, Z. T. Miller, Blooming- 
ton; G. A. Engelhardt, Chicago; L. M. Reeves, Peoria; 
F. F. Porter, Chicago; D. D. Velde, Pekin; D. Me- 
Laughlin, Chicago; L. Babst, Kankakee; L. Rosenberg, 
Chicago; Chas. Mauer, East St. Louis. 

The Ohio Hardware Association held their sixth 
annual convention at Cleveland, Feb. 28, March 1st and 
2d. President Wiseman, in his annual address, spoke of 
the elevating associations of the meeting, the need of a 
high order of ability for successful hardware men, the 
keenness of business conditions and the value of travel- 
ing men to the association. Secretary Baker went over 
the work of the past year in corresponding with jobbers, 
etc. The following papers were read: “Words of Wel- 
come to New Members by an Old Member,” by W. P. 
Bogardus, Mt. Vernon; “Stock Taking and Dead 
Stock,” by John S. Spoerl, Hamilton; “Nails,” by O. 
M. Scott, Marysville, and “Cleveland’s Manufacturing 
Interests,” by C. S. Van Wagoner, Cleveland. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, O. M. Scott, Marysville; vice president, W. 
P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon ; corresponding secretary, Geo. 
Gray, Coshocton; financial secretary, Will H. Jones, 
Columbus; treasurer, H. G. Woodward, Sidney; execu- 
tive committee, Geo. B. Meyer, Cincinnati; Geo. V. Guy- 
ton, Ada; Frank Harrison, Toledo; J. Rohrbacher, 
Akron; H. P. Davidson, Cleveland; Frank Winter, 
Lancaster; James B. Carson, Hamilton; J. H. Brown, 
Washington Court House. 

Representatives of hardware associations in Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and Michigan met at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, on March 12, 13 and 14, and formed the 
Interstate Retail Hurdware Dealers’ Association. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Z. T. Miller, Bloomington, IIl.; vice presi- 
dent, H. A. Cole, Council Bluffs, Iowa; secretary, Fred. 
H. Cozzens, Detroit; secretary, R. F. Berry, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; treasurer, H. T. Helgesen, Milton, 8. D.; ex- 
ecutive committee, Irving A. Sibley, South Bend, Ind. ; 
C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minn.; Chas. F. Bock, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis., and J. W. Po- 
land, Carrolton, Mo. 

The hardware dealers of Arkansas met at Little 


suying,” 


hardt, Chicago. 











Rock on June 12, 13 and 14 and organized a state asso- 


ciation. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, E. W. Horne, Forest City ; first 
vice president, J. M. Pittman, Prescott; second vice 
president, J. H. Morgan, Camden; secretary-treasurer, 
J. A. Plummer, Marianna; executive committee, J. P. 
Rudolph, Arkadelphia; E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton; W. 
M. Harrell, Conway; F. C. Stearns, Hot Springs; J. A. 
Tappan, Helena. 

The hardware dealers of the Indian Territory met 
at South McAlester on July 12 and organized the Re- 
tail Hardware Association of the Indian Territory. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Thos. Hale, Durant; first vice president, J. 
B. Spraggins, Ardmore; second vice president, I. P. 
Smith, Caddo; secretary, Dick Miller, Poteau; treas- 
urer, Clarence Turner, Muskogee. 

The fifth annual convention of the Michigan Hard- 
ware Association was held at Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
on July 11th and 12th. President Henry H. C. Weber, in 
his annual address, spoke at length on the value of the 
Interstate Association, and urged a change in the by- 
laws drawing stricter lines as to membership. Secre- 
tary Cozzens, in his report, dwelt on the work of the 
past year and its prospects for the future. The follow- 
ing papers were read: “Advantages of Affiliation with 
Interstate Association,” by Irving A. Sibley, South 
Bend, Ind.; “Catalogue House Competition and How 
to Meet It,” by C. W. Casper, Marshall; “The Minne- 
sota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association; What It 
Has Done and How It Curtails Trade Abuse,” by E. 
H. Loyhed, Faribault, Minn. ; “Article XIII,” by F. 8. 
Carlton, Calumet; “Better Laws for Business Men and 
What is Being Done to Secure Them,” by E. Marks, 
Detroit, and “Some of the Reasons Why E. C. Atkins 
& Co. Do Not Believe in Selling Catalogue Houses,” 
by E. W. Clark, of Indianapolis. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Geo. W. 
Hubbard, Flint; vice president, H. C. Minnie, Eaton 
Rapids; secretary, Fred H. Cozzens, Detroit; treasurer, 
H. C. Weber, Detroit ; executive committee, C. E. Pipp, 
Otsego; A. J. Scott, Marine City; J. B. Sperry, Port 
Huron; A. Harshaw, Delray; G. B. M. Towner, Muske- 
gon, for one year; Jas. J. Potter, Alpena; Jno. W. 
Jochim, Ispheming; Robt. G. Chandler, Coldwater; 
John Popp, Saginaw; F. 8S. Carlton, Calumet, two 
years. 

The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
held a midsummer meeting at the Grand Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Aug. 1. Secretary W. W. Robb, in his report, 
called attention to the work of the association the past 
year, particularly in the investigation of complaints 
against firms for selling directly to consumers. A new 
constitution was adopted and numerous questions of in- 
terest to the trade were discussed. M. L. Corey, of 
Argos, was elected secretary, vice W. W. Robb, New 
Harmony, resigned. 

The hardware dealers of Kentucky met at Louis- 
ville and organized a state association with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Geo. Dehler, Louisville; first 
vice president, J. S. Ogden, Ashland ; second vice presi- 
dent, Chas. D. Winn, Paris; secretary, Paul Wagner, 
Louisville; assistant secretary, Wm. Dehler, Louisville ; 
treasurer, Henry Heick, Louisville. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW CENTURY. 


To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Before this article goes to press we shall have passed 
from the 19th into the 20th century. It is true the 
20th century fire pot had its borning many, many 
moons ago, and is now largely of the forgotten past. 
During the past year many up-to-date and aggressive 
fellows in all lines of business and work have been 
crowding upon the heels of the 20th century, trying to 
force entrance to that arena even before the older boy is 
ready to receive them. Other up-to-date people have 
curbed their aggressive and progressive spirit to almost 
the last possible day, when, pulling down the old and 
putting up the new sign, with more or less of sounding 
brass and cymbol, have proclaimed, “Look at my up- 
to-date picture and watch the smoke of its creation.” 

As the last twleve months has seen much of this 
up to 20th century work, the next twelve months will 
probably see considerably more. 

THE SPIRIT OF AGGRESSION. 

The spirit of the aggressive fellow is to lead, or 
at least to make the other fellow believe he leads, which 
if successful is even as well as the accomplished fact. 
There are so many of these chaps, with broad claims 
built upon the foundations of the has-beens, as to make 
it most interesting to themselves as to which one has 
really plucked the largest persimon. 

STOVE BUILDING IN THE PAST CENTURY. 

With all, what of the progress of stove building 
during the 19th century? Who is there among all those 
actively in the business who can go back to the begin- 
ning of the 19th century and take us along the avenue 
of progress and, pointing out each successive mile post, 
show us the easy stages by which the present point of 
stove building was reached? Not one. Those actively 
in the business 50 or 60 years ago, when the first 
impetus was given the business, as, for instance, Perry, 
Potter, Jewett, Paris, Anthony, Littlefields, and pos- 
sibly all their class, have been gathered to their fathers, 
while the records from the year 1801 to their time are 
too incomplete to throw a flood of light upon any sub- 
stantial progress that may have been made during the 
first half of the 19th century. 

AN INNOVATION IN STOVE CONSTRUCTION. 

To say that that period, so far as stove structure, 
cooking and heating apparatus went, was covered by 
the brick oven, fire place crane, pot hgok and pot would 
perhaps fill the bill. One of the first innovations in the 
line of cooking apparatus was the portable tin oven that 
our mothers and grandmothers used to bake that rich, 
yellow journey cake (euphoniously called johnny cake) 
in. 

It is true, selected yellow corn, cured about the 
great fire place, ground between two old-fashioned 
burrs, passed through a hand sieve with appetites com- 
mon to the sturdy yeomanry, may have added flavor 
and relish. 

NEW CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES. 

That the 19th century saw great changes in stove 
manufacturing goes without saying. That most, if not 
quite all, the progress was made during the last 30, 
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possibly 35, years is also quite true. Within that time 
has come the anti-clinker, the dock-ash, the center draw, 
the duplex and various grate constructions, good, bad 
and indifferent. The hot blast, down draft, ventiduct, 
cold air and hot air circulating flues, the shut flue, the 
curved flue, the kite-shaped flue strip, the cold air in- 
takes, all of which have their votaries. 


THE AGE OF NICKEL. 

With them came the age of nickel, and what Mr. 
Bayless used to call the ornamented pump log, first with 
little diminutive monograms upon the legs, smal num- 
ber plates on the middle rings, followed by larger and 
larger blotches of nickel, until today the commonest, 
cheapest cook must be plastered with an equally ex- 
pensive and expansive grade of poor nickel. 


THE AGE OF ROCOCO. 


There has also come the rococo in stove architecture, 
which is but a derivation of the more ancient top and 
base, or earliest cottage ornamentation. As modernized, 
however, this class of work has furnished a very few 
artistic cottage stoves. It has in past been applied to 
the box construction with quite pleasing effect. The 
overloading with nickel work has killed what might 
have been its pleasing effects in the better class of base 
burners. It is a speculation what the outcome of the 
nickel craze will be within the next ten years. 

Some one is likely to seize upon the old hub model 
and applying to it an artistic rococo flourish introduce 
a new craze in stove modeling. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE STOVE FAMILY. 


The stee] range, steel cook and sheet iron air tights 
have also been born to the stove family within the last 
quarter of the century. 


TILE ORNAMENTATION. 


Tile as an ornamentation has gained no great foot- 
hold, while the embalming (enameling) process died 
almost with its borning. Unless my friend Jakey Vol- 
rath possibly may have a mumified specimen of that 
species of mottled hybrid stove, the kind is probably 
extinct. 

SOME STOVE TRADE INVENTIONS. 

The Kahns, of Hamilton, have brought out a num- 
ber of constructive features, which have brought good 
royalties from other manufacturers who peddled them 
as their own brainy productions. Perhaps Dan Paris 
brought out the greater number of complex, invaluable 
constructions, only one of which, the double oven, to any 
great extent served as a model for others. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


It remains to be seen if within the next quarter of 
a century any great change outside of dress will take 
There is room for many improvements in form 
Fire box constructions, grates, linings can- 
not have reached the acme of perfection. Oven shapes 
are likely to undergo some considerable changes. Cook 
flue constructions, which have remained. largely sta- 
tionary for a number of years, are likely to receive a 
sudden jolt as some ingenious fellow hits upon a pos- 
sible talking point or scheme. Those who are actively 
in ‘he work can watch the progress, good or bad, likely 


place. 
and dress. 





to be made or attempted, while those curious, but by the 
age limit barred from active participation, can from the 
wayside view to the end of their time the (?) changes 
likely to be made. 

A LONG LOOK AHEAD. 

As neither Chicago or New York are the first or 
largest cities ever builded on this continent, so also is 
it possible present stove constructions may have been 
far surpassed by the devices and constructions of those 
who builded cities on this continent two thousand years 
ago. What shall come two thousand years hence when 
our Detroits, Troys and Albanys are defaced and un- 
readable effacies of the 20th century will be nil to all of 
us, though perchance some are ever so strong in the 
faith of re-incarnation. 


THE SALINE ELIXIR. 


I do not have that hardness of heart to any of God’s 
creatures, even those in the stove business, to wish they 
shall perish from the face of the earth before the close 
of the 20th century. Lest they may, my advice is they 
take up the new elixir of life and put plenty of salt in 
theirs, just common plain salt, letting the other fellow 
use glucose and mint. With a century’s greeting to 
friend and foe alike. ANTE LUCEM. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 29, 1900. 








RANDOM SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD. 


BritisH colonies furnished last year a market for 
over $500,000,000 worth of British goods. The “Sta- 
tistical Abstract for the several colonies and other pos- 
sessions of the United Kingdom,” which presents the 
details of the commerce and conditions of the British 
colonies in the year 1899 compared with preceding 
years, shows that the British colonies throughout the 
world imported in 1899 goods valued at over a billion 
dollars, and of this amount over $500,000,000 was from 
the United Kingdom. England’s largest colony, of 
course, is British India. Its total imports in 1899 are 
given in round terms at £60,000,000 (or about $300,- 
000,000), of which £40,000,000 (or about $200,000,- 
000) were imported from the United Kingdom. Next 
in importance is Canada, whose total imports amount 
to £23,000,000, but which takes only £6,678,000 in value 
from the United Kingdom; the chief reason of this 
small proportion being her immediate proximity to the 
United States, which can supply more promptly and 
conveniently her varied wants. 


x * * 


Epwarp A. CutTHBert, of New York, has, he 
thinks, found a panacea for economic misery by in- 
ducing the wealthy classes “to decrease their vast un- 
necessary expenditure of money for numerous things 
which they can easily exist without. According to the 


Cuthbertian point of view, theaters, costly furs, pianos, 
golf clubs, public restaurants, Turkish baths, Lincustra, 
Walton, linoleum, bric-a-brac and all other luxuries or 











luxurious necessities should be discarded. If, like the 
inmates of penitentiaries, we all lived on the cheapest 
rations that would keep soul and body together, and 
wore coarse raiment, wealth would have no meaning, 
civilization would disappear in the wake of riches, and 
even the necessities of existence would be obtained only 
by the strongest and fiercest of our barbarian de- 
scendants. 





Cuthbert is diametrically wrong. What we need 
is the formation of societies for the “Promotion of 
Prodigality Among the Wealthy.” Self gratification is 
the basis of civilization. People work to secure luxuries, 
which in time become necessities. New appetites are 
created that must needs be gratified, and men go to 
work to gratify them. This is civilization. 

Take a hardware store for example. Most of the 
goods offered for sale are necessities in our present 
civilization. They are, however, for the most part 
luxuries of former generations. Take table forks and 
spoons. No one would think of sitting down to a table 
where they were not in use. But get down to the real 
marrow of the matter and it is only the finicky instincts 
of a complex civilization that prevents our eating with 
our fingers exclusively. Dog collars, bird cages, lemon- 
squeezers, bed casters, are all luxuries in a certain sense. 
You and I could live without them. People could ex- 
ist without sifters or broilers, egg poachers or nut 
crackers, fruit presses or razors. Stove polish is used 
merely to cater to our sense of the esthetic. Why should 
we buy lawn mowers and ice cream freezers, coffee mills 
or skate sharpeners or skates either, for that matter. And 
so it goes. Few of the articles sold in a hardware store 
are necessary to existence, but nearly all are essential to 
civilized living. The higher the civilization of a given 
community the greater the demand for lawn mowers, 
for example? The Sultan of Sulu and the dusky chiefs 
of Bechuanaland live without lawnmowers. In crude 
settlements few are used, and in the most cultivated 
and wealthy communities they are in active demand. 

Look into stores in other lines and see how small 
a part of the articles are things which we could not 
easily do without; but what would become of the mil- 
lions of men and women who make their living in manu- 
facturing the superfluities if we diminished our “vast 
unnecessary expenditure of them?” 

Now, instead of the rich diminishing their ex- 
penditures they ought to increase them. One of the 
greatest evils of “hard times” and one of the causes most 
contributing to increase their hardships is that so many 
people who can afford to continue their scale of ex- 
penditure during such a period, or even to increase it, 
take the advice of Mr. Cuthbert and cut down their ex- 
penditures unnecessarily. Then is the time when labor 
is most in need of employment and the best way of dis- 
tributing money always is in giving it in payment for 
work and not as charity. Relatively the number of 
people willing to accept charity is few and the number 
willing and eager to work includes the great mass of 
every community. Men who set in motion great enter- 
prises, giving employment to many thousands of their 
fellows, are the public benefactors. They are the rich 
who “recognize the poorer class of people and better 
their conditions of life.’ The people who patronize 
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theaters and restaurants make a distribution of their 
money which benefits a great body of workers, and in the 
manufacture of fine clothes they wear another great 
body are employed. Take away this luxurious demand 
and there would be an enormous shrinkage in the trade 
in all our larger cities. 

* * * 

“The evil that men do lives after them,” said Mark 
Antony. Hooleyism or the organization of companies 
on a reckless overcapitalization died some years ago, but 
the natural results of the economic follies it preached 
are now bubbling to the surfaces. The inevitable has 
happened. The bicycle trade is going from bad to worse. 
The latest statistics show that fifty companies, with an 
aggregate capital of nearly five millions sterling, have 
disappeared. 

Altogether, within the last four years it is computed 
that the public which unfortunately invested its money 
in cycling “gold bricks” must have paid for its folly 
something like twenty millions. The present chaotic 
position of the trade is set forth by the Birmingham 
Daily Mail in a melancholy array of statistics. 

The conclusions arrived at is that “the main cause 
of the disaster is overcapitalization. “This,” it is 
pointed out in this connection, “means a preposterous 
price paid for a fugitive and imaginary good will, ex- 
cessive competition and reckless, dishonest and incom- 
petent trading. 

“This really is at the root of the mischief. Until 
the trade has purged itself of these maladies, we are 
afraid there can be no lasting health or prosperity for it, 
however steady is the public demand.” 

Phenomenal dividends are things of the past. 

Of the companies that survived the wreckage only 
two in the last year have been able to pay a dividend 
of 20 per cent. These were the Birmingham Small 
Arms and Palmer Tyre, neither being solely cycle manu- 
facturing concerns. Four others—the Raleigh, the 
Rudge-Whitworth, Alldays & Onions and J. B. Brooks 
& Co.—paid ten per cent, while a few others were able 
to show an improved balance sheet on the year’s working. 

The majority of the companies have done worse 
than last year, and there is no silver lining to the black 
cloud. 

You cannot increase values by watering stock. To- 
day common stock in industrials that was dished out 
to manufacturers as a bonus when they sold their plants 
to the trust may be quoted at 25, 35 or 50. But what 
real value is back of this stock market quotation? As 
the Birmingham Daily Mail so ablv points out, our 
English cousins have -paid lavishly for “fugitive and 
imaginary good will.” 

Only a trust promoter will pay the owners own 
price for a plant in an unfavorable location. Obsolete 
patterns and antiquated machinery have heretofore 
found a market on the stock exchange, but nowhere else. 
The fleetest race horse that ever lived would be beaten 
out by selling platers if forced to carry 165 or 180 
pounds weight, and no business consolidation can saddle 
itself with all the wormy and moth-eaten goods in the 
market and be in shape to compete with unincumbered 
firms. The fact is becoming more clearly discernible 
every day that the most extreme care must be exercised 
in the formation of a successful consolidation. 
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BY JOHN BINDLEY, PRESIDENT 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


“We are living, we are living, 
In a grand and awful time— 
In an age of ages telling, 
lo be living is sublime.” 

By our associations and education, as well as by the pre- 
cepts of example which we have inherited from the preceding 
generations, we are natural- 
ly inclined to take a retro- 
spective the past 
year. We resolve to under- 
take new resolutions for the 


view of 


incoming year, and how 
‘much greater and more im- 
pressive are the temptations 
to do so when a new century 
is ushered in—and especial- 
ly so existing 
conditions, where the prom- 


future are 


under the 


ises for the 
fraught with so much im- 
portance tothe advancement, 
betterment and uplifting of 
mankind. 
GREAT STRIDES OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The most wonderful of 

all the centuries that have preceded it, the one in which it 





has been our good fortune to participate, has just passed. 
In it we have witnessed the great strides made in science, 
art, literature and commerce, as well as the enormous devel- 
opment in the application of steam, not only as a propelling 
power to vessels, but also in its evolution bringing forth the 
railroad, with all of its accompanying advantages and lux- 
uries. In addition, electricity has had its birth, and has given 
us the telegraph, the telephone, light and power, by means 
of which space and time have been practically annihilated. 
EVOLUTIONS AND REVOLUTIONS. 

Let us contrast, if it is possible, not only the evolutions, 
but also the ever recurring revolutions, that have taken place, 
and which are directly traceable to steam and electricity. 
Through these agents the world has become very much more 
circumscribed than it was one hundred years ago, as the 
methods of communication at that time were of a very crude 
and primitive nature. The inhabitants of the globe have been 
greatly benefited. We are living on a higher level—having a 
larger as well as broader conception of life and its duties. 
Examine the long list of names which have been emblazoned 
on the pages of history as doing their part on the stage of 
the theater of life’s drama during the nineteenth century. 
You will find it incomparable, not only for the great number, 
but. also for the inestimable work and deeds 
done, and it is forced upon us that the world is certainly 
the better off for their living in it. When we are called to 
the Great Beyond to join the innumerable hosts, may it be 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, the world 
better for the struggles and toils of your 


value of the 


said of us: 

has been the 

existence.” 
GREAT NAMES OF THE CENTURY. 

It would require a voluminous article to recall even a 
few of the illustrious names of the past century, but suffice 
it to say, every walk in life has been not only ably but 
brilliantly represented. Statesmen, scholars, philanthropists, 
inventors, soldiers, sailors, art, literature, science, commerce— 
each and every avenue has been filled by men who have left 
records worthy of the highest mention of honor, so that this 
and all coming generations owe them a debt of gratitude 


that never can be paid. A slight appreciation can be shown by 





The Dawn of the XXth Century. 


NATIONAL 





HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


striving to emulate their example, so that we, too, may leave 
such works as will bear fruit for our successors. 
AN ERA OF PROMISE. 

The twentieth century is beginning to unfold, and as its 
leaves begin to open we discover an era of promise such as has 
never before been vouchsafed to man—so great and advan- 
tageous to the human race has been the result of the works 
The incoming one promises to 
The world in its advancing 


of the century just closing. 
eclipse any and all past records. 
enlightenment promises to be more humane, as inhumanity to 
man will continue gradually to decrease until it practically 
disappears. Nations, in their forward march, will eventually 
eliminate their efforts to destroy one another, and this exam- 
ple—followed, as it naturally will be—will reflect higher lines 
of thought, with the accompanying beneficial effect upon 
individuals. 
THE REIGN OF UNIVERSAL COMBINATION. 

These will be enabled to form organizations for their 
betterment, which, conducted along proper lines, will create 
a higher standard of business, as well as individual ethics, 
so that as a result of the combined and organized efforts (and 
this is impossible to bring about through the work of an 
individual), higher and constantly higher planes will not only 
be demanded, but also attained. 

This reign of universal combination for the betterment 
of all is already foreshadowed by the organizations now 
existent. The good which they have accomplished is claim- 
ing the attention of the business world, and causing new com- 
binations to be formed. Among these the National Hardware 
Association takes its place with the leaders. 

GOOD WORK OF THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The National Hardware Association of the United States 
has already accomplished much through its organization. 
Many evils that had gradually crept into the trade have been 
corrected; other unwholesome conditions have been annihi- 
lated, and the whole status has been uplifted. Competition 
still exists, and it is better that it should exist, but it is being 
gradually placed upon a higher plane. All indications point 
to the continual uplifting of the methods of doing business 
and the better conduct of the trade as a unit. Competition 
should not mean the selling of the cheapest goods that are 
produced, but that the customer should be supplied with the 
class and quality of goods which meets his wants. 

SALESMANSHIP. 

Salesmanship should consist of much more than simply 
taking orders, or of having the reputation of being the lowest 
price man on the road. There should be a full knowledge 
of the goods, and, what is a very essential requisite, the art 
of presenting them attractively to customers. A capable man 
will never permit himself to be the instrument of unwise 
reduction of values; he will hold very fast to the supplying 
to his customers the wares of such quality as may be required 
by them, with careful attention to the ultimate returns to 
his customer, thus building upon a foundation of stability. 
As the years roll by this will result in his growing stronger 
and stronger, because of his efficiency and usefulness. 


THE HORIZON IS FREE FROM ALARMS. 


The entering upon the first year of the twentieth century. 
is very fruitful of promise for the trade. Never—that the 
writer can recall—has the horizon been so free from alarms 
or causes of alarm. Every indication presages well for the 
future—confidence fully established, without a breath of sus- 
picion to cast any shadow of trouble or doubts upon it; 
steel and iron mills, which are said to be the unquestioned 
evidence of prosperity, are full of orders for the immediate 
future; the probable assistance of the merchant marine will 
mean great activity along this line; the great outlay of money 
for the constructing of warships, the ever expanding foreign 














market for our products, encouraged and fostered by the pol- 
icy of the government, as well as the acquisition of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, cannot fail from giving an 
impetus which must mean increased trade and good times 
for quite some way into the future. 

\N ENLIGHTENED AGE. 

Let us be thankful that we live in this enlightened and 
advancing age. Let us look forward into the future with 
confidence and courage, determined to do our full share, as 
well as to accept our full responsibility, in bringing about 
an advanced and ideal condition. Let us each resolve for 
himself, first, that we, as merchants, shall conduct our busi- 
ness in such manner as to cause our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to point and refer with pride to the high 
standard of commercial honor during the earlier period of 
the twentieth century; second, that we will avoid that kind 
of competition, whether it is retailer with retailer or jobber 
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with jobber, that may be construed to be in the nature of 
vindictive competition; third, that we will do our utmost to 
have trade flow in its proper channels, i. e., manufacturer to 
jobber, from jobber to retailer, and from retailer to con- 
sumer. If we use our best endeavors to put into practice 
the foregoing resolutions it will go quite a way toward 
changing the fierce scene of commercial strife now going on 
to one resembling in some slight degree the harmonious hope 


of the millenium. 
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The Twentieth Century [lan. 


BY T. JAMES FERNLEY, SECY.-TREAS. 


MAN WANTED. 


The Century is dead! Volumes by the thousand could 
be written in addition to the many thousands of volumes 
which have already been 
produced narrating the his- 
tory of the past hundred 
years. 

You have undoubtedly 
written to many gentlemen 
for an expression of views 
of the century which has 
passed, and you doubtless 
have many excellent articles 
which will be read by the 
favored subscribers of your 
organ. I leave it to others 
to write of the great events 
of the past century, and 
simply avail myself of the 
opportunity to say a few 





words to those who will be 
responsible for the making 





of the history of the Twen- 
tieth century. 

In our city, at the present time, we find many signs on the 
doors of leading institutions of industry, “Boy Wanted!” 
“Man Wanted!” We think we see hanging on the great door- 
knob of the Twentieth century an immense placard bearing 
the words: 

“MAN WANTED!” 

We know the kind of men that have been wanted during 
ti.e past century, but we are not quite sure that the same type 
of man is the one “wanted” for the Twentieth century. Things 
are beginning to move very rapidly; stage coach and Cones- 
toga wagon days are over; steam is giving out, electricity 
and compressed air seem to be the forces that will be used 
in the early days of the Twentieth century. The man who 
is “wanted” may not be a wonderful genius. He certainly 
should not be a theorist, but must in every way be practical. 
It will not be so much a question of ability as of availability. 
By this we mean, the power to avail one’s self of every oppor- 
tunity to exert the talents which are inborn to the greatest 
extent and at the right time. 


COMMON SENSE, 


He must be a man endowed to the fullest extent with 
what is known as Common Sense. This quality with an 
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education will be preferable, but if a man is not endowed with 
common sense, an education, in our opinion, will give emphasis 
to this lack to the detriment of the individual involved. We 
once heard of a lawyer who was cross-examining a witness 
The lawyer had the reputation of not being particularly bright 
although very well educated. A farmer who was noted for 
his common sense was under cross-examination by thtis law- 
yer, and, objecting to the way a certain question was put, the 
lawyer said to him: “Do you presume to object to my propo- 
sition? You an ignorant farmer, while I graduated at two 
universities ?” 

The farmer replied: “That's nothing. I had a calf once 
that sucked from two cows, and the more it sucked, the 


greater calf he became.” 
QUICK DECISIONS NECESSARY 


Now I would not have you understand that an education 
is not going to be necessary for the Twentieth century man, 
but I feel that the man that is “wanted” is one who has 
common sense, one who knows what to do, and when to do 
it. The man “wanted” in the Twentieth century will be the 
one who is able to come to quick decisions. We know of 
many men who are willing, and who have ability, and would 
be available men were it not for the fact that they move too 
slowly. They do not come to quick decisions. It is dangerous 
for them to ride on a train that is run by compressed air. 
One of these trains that rushes up to the station, where the 
conductor has his hand on the rope connected with the air 
valve, even before the train comes to a stop, who calls out 
“All aboard!” and quickly shuts the gate until it reaches the 
next station. The Twentieth century man, the man who is 
“wanted,” must be ready to step aboard as quick as the train 
pulls up to the platform, and if possible, before it comes 
to a stop. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

The man wanted must be a man brim full of enthusiasm, 
not too dignified, only dignified to the extent of commanding 
proper respect, but not of that same dignified condition that 
he will be in after life leaves his body. We have seen many 
men in the latter days of the Nineteenth century who have 
ability and would have been available men were it not for 
the fact that they are as cold as a corpse and as dignified. 

The man who answers the call of the Twentieth century— 
“MAN WANTED!’—must be one full of enthusiasm; what- 
ever he does must be done under high pressure; the gauge 
of the reservoir wherein the power is held must ever show a 
supply equal to any emergency. The Twentieth century man 
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must throw himself almost bodily into the work in which he 
is engaged. 
MULES AS AMMUNITION. 

We some time ago heard of an instance that happened 
before the Pacific railroads were built. A company of soldiers 
was crossing the mountains. Mule power was being used; 
a mountain Howitzer was lashed to the mule’s back. The 
company was attacked by Indians ambushed behind huge 
rocks. The attack was so sudden that the soldiers had not 
time to unlimber the guns, and get into position. The captain 
was a young man full of enthusiasm. He whirled the mule 
around and fired the cannon from the mule’s back. So great 
was the recoil of the cannon that it hurled cannon and mule 
end over end, down the hill towards the rocks where the 
Indians were ambushed. They fled like sheep when they saw 
the strange shot coming. 

The next day the chief was captured, and brought into 
camp. The young captain asked him why he fled so yesterday 
when they had lost their gun and the whole party might have 
been scalped. The old chief straightened himself up and said: 
“Look at me! Me big Injun. Me no ’fraid little guns. Me 
no ’fraid big guns, but when white man fires whole mule at 
Injun me very much ’fraid.” 

The Twentieth century man must be ever ready for 
emergencies such as confronted this little band of soldiers, 
and his very enthusiasm will lead him to victory. 

BROADNESS. 

Another quality which the man answering the call of the 
Twentieth century must possess is that of broadness. This 
is a term which was very much used in the last days of the 
Nineteenth century. Indeed the writer has heard it used by 
some men who are extremely narrow. The broad gauged 
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man is one who constantly has before him the fact that “There 
are others.” He must concede that the difference between the 
weight of his brain matter and that of his fellow is not very 
considerable and that by exchanging ideas with his fellow 
men he can be made more efficient and more available for the 
development of work which the Twentieth century demands. 
CO-OPERATION THE KEYNOTE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

During the past six years I have had rare opportunity to 
study the characteristics of many men who were engaged 
in making the commercial history of that era, and I say, 
without any fear of successful contradiction, that the most 
successful of these were those who would rank as broad 
gauged men. Co-operation will be the key-note of the 
Twentieth century, therefore the man who is “wanted” is the 
one who will be willing to co-operate with his fellowmen in 
developing the best thought and plan of action. 

It will not be the privilege of the present readers of this 
journal to review the history of the Twentieth century, but 
we venture that those whose privilege it will be to read THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in the year 2001 will find that the men 
who will leave their imprint on the pages of history of the 
Twentieth century will be those who have the qualities to 


which we have alluded. 


Opportunities. 


BY W. W. SUPPLEE, MEMBER ADVISORY BOARD AND EX-PRES. NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

When immediately after my after-dinner speech at the 
banquet of the National Hardware Association at Richmond, 
Va., you asked me to con- 
tribute an article for the 
present number of THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, I, per- 
haps in an unguarded mo- 
ment, and not realizing how 
quickly time passes to a 
busy man, said “Yes”; but 
as you were kind enough to 
leave the subject matter to 
me I will use a “free lance.” 

A BROAD SUBJECT. 
“Opportunities” was the 
subject I treated upon at the 
recent banquet referred to, 
but it is impossible to prop- 
erly treat so broad a ques- 





tion either at a banquet or 
in an article of this nature, 
however, regardless of repe- 
tition, I will take the subject used at that time as the text. 
I stated “the theme is doubtless more especially intended for 
the junior members of firms and those in the employ of both 
manufacturers and jobbers. We all realize the fact that in the 
natural course of events in the not far distant future the 
younger generation must inherit the responsibilities of both 
our mercantile and manufacturing industries.” 


We realize 


“There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain, 





But when Youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 


Carlyle said: “The race of life has become intense; the 
runners are treading on each others’ heels; woe be to the man 
who stops to tie his shoestrings !” 

A BEFOGGED MARINER. 

When this race of life is drawing to the close and one 
stands like the mariner who in the dense fog lost his bearings 
and his ship was allowed to float against projecting rocks, 
and when the last officer stood upon the bridge powerless to 
retrace his steps and seeing the helpless, struggling victims 
of the wreck in the water below one after the other going to 
the bottom, one can imagine before he went to the bottom all 
the mistakes and lost opportunities of his life too late passed 
in review. 

DICTUM OF A CELEBRITY. 

Within the last week I had the opportunity of listening 
to a lecture, delivered to the graduating class of a school of 
young men and women, by one of, say half a dozen of the 
best known men in the United States. The lecturer began by 
saying: “It is a good thing to start out in life with the idea 
firmly fixed upon your mind ‘that the world owes you a 
living.’”’ During the process of his delivery I could not keep 
out of my mind the words, “When doctors disagree, who 
shall decide?” 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

We all remember when one year ago three principals of 
important colleges in the United States, in contributed articles 
upon the subject, decided January Ist, 1900, was the beginning 
of the Twentieth century, and Emperor William also ex- 
pressed that belief. Equally prominent principals of colleges 









decided that the coming January first would be the Twentieth 
century, and as far as I can remember Lord Salisbury agreed 
with this faction. At the present time it is generally con- 
ceded by popular opinion that the Twentieth century begins 
January Ist, 1901. But when a layman dares to challenge a 
statesman, may it not be looked upon as audacity? 

DEBTORS TO THE WORLD. 

Be that as it may, I certainly do not and cannot agree 
with the text of the statesman who delivered the one hour 
oration. I do not believe that the world owes any man or 
woman a living. True we come into the world without our 
knowledge or consent, true we are thrust upon the busy 
world helpless, and it may be the inheritance is only poverty, 
squalor and want, but it is no more the fault of the world 
than your own. Then why shoud not those who are responsi- 
ble for your living, your father and mother, provide for you 
until age enables you to battle with the world? I believe 
that every boy and girl should be started in life with the fixed 
idea that to our country and the world they are debtors, in 
other words, the world owes them nothing, but they are debtors 
to the world, which can only be repaid by a pure and exem- 
plary life, honesty, undaunted perseverence, indefatigable 
energy, self reliance and will power. It is a notable fact that 
our Creator has not given to every one alike intellectual 
endowments and brillliant genius, neither has he given to all 
alike the largest brain to the largest and most healthy body, 
but each one owes his best efforts to himself, his family and 
the people of the world. 


THE SALESMAN IS BORN, NOT MADE. 

Not long ago the head of one of the largest mercantile 
establishments in this city said to me that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, indeed it was almost impossible, for them 
to secure a sufficient number of capable, competent and reli- 
able salesmen adaptable to their large and growing business, 
and said he: “I propose hereafter to make salesmen out of 
the boys and young men we have in our employ.” My answer 
was: “You cannot do that. While you can fully equip them 
with information an instruction and place them upon the 
road, that does not make salesmen out of them any more 
than a physician or a lawyer who carried away from the 
college a diploma is made a doctor or a lawyer by it; the 
making of that depends solely upon the man himself.” 

A CLOCK WATCHER. 

Riding in the street car a few days since, tired and worn 
out from the numerous cares of the day, I became an unwilling 
listener to a conversation about as follows: “Well,” said 
one, “I don’t propose to do any more work than I am paid 
for doing; my work ends with the stroke of the clock at 6 
p. m.; there are fools who stay and work at night, but not me.” 
John Byron’s versicle passed through my mind: 


“T am content, I do not care, 
Wag as it will the world for me; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare, 
It got no ground as I could see: 
So when away my caring went, 
I counted cost and was content.” 


TWIN COMPANIONS. 


Capital and labor are twin companions, both equally neces- 
sary in mercantile life or manufacturing industries. Without 
the first our country would sink into oblivion; without the 
second we could not stand, as we now are, the masters of the 
world’s product; neither can live or move without the other, 
and those who for self aggrandizement or political preference 
in disguise of philanthropy scatter broadcast the seeds of dis- 
sension should be branded as enemies of both. For some 
years my office was approachably convenient to the street 
doors and consequently I was daily disturbed by solicitors 
for funds or clothing, who asked these donations without 
being willing to give return service. These solicitors might 
be designated as a cross between a lazy man and a tramp. I 
once said to one of them: “Why don’t you go to work? 
There is plenty to be had; go shovel the snow (which had 
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fallen to quite a depth the night before on our pavement) and 
I will give you money.” The answer was: “The world owes 
me a living, and I propose to secure it in the easiest way 
possible.” I thought of Doctor Johnson’s remark to a tramp 
when importuned for money. “What for?” said the Doctor 
“Why,” said the man, “I must live.” The Doctor looked him 
over from head to foot, and said in his laconic way: “I can 


see no reason for that.” 
ARRESTED FOR COLLECTING A DEBI 


\ few years ago when good old Judge Allison of our 
city was living and seated upon the bench, there appeared 
before him a man, poorly clad, slouchy and dirty, whom he 
had once before sentenced. Said the Judge: “What, you here 
again?” The answer was: “Your Honor, ‘the world owes me 
a living,’ and in helping myself to that from a grocery store, 
I was arrested.” 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES DAILY 

I fear that the thought, “the world owes me a living,” 
has ruined more than one young life. Neither the country nor 
the world owes you that. But we live in a country where 
the opportunities are greater for making a living than in any 
other country where the sun shines upon God’s footstool. 
Every rising sun brings forth new and fresh opportunities. 
But when you enter your workshop, your business warerooms 
or your offices, show to your employers or your officers, who 
have entrusted duties to you, that you have their interests at 
heart, enter upon it not lazily or in a half hearted way; indus- 
try, perseverance and indomitable energy are the superstruc- 
tures of success. The fact that an opportunity has presented 
itself to become a salesman should be but a stepping stone 
to greater success, and the ascent of each round of the ladder 
of life step by step should be the constant aim of the sales- 
man until the top round is reached. In this transit success 
only can be achieved (everything else being equal) by personal 
and undaunted effort, and with character and intelligence to 
start with, and with honesty of purpose of mind, heart and 
effort to guide you in surmounting various obstacles which 
may from time to time confront you, greater opportunities 
may present themselves and be within your grasp. The heads 
of firms must die, heads of departments be promoted or pass 
away, and in this evolution competent, capable and willing 
men are looked for to take their places. Each salesman should 
remember eyes may be upon him, and they, therefore, should 
make themselves able to fill any position 

CENTRALIZATION OF CAPITAI 

Three years of unprecedented industrial prosperity, 
coupled with the accumulation of wealth in the country dur- 
ing the same time, gave the opportunuity and made possible 
industrial changes such as centralization of capital and com- 
bining of large interests and plants heretofore unheard of, 
and unless in the wildest flights of imagination never before 
dreamed of. I am not prepared to condemn—as many have— 
these organizations as a whole 2: a menace either to our 
trade or the country. Capital almost beyond comprehension 
is essential in order to reach our home markets, but more 
especially the competitive markets of the world. Most of these 
combinations have had their small beginnings and reached the 
important position they occupy through the -efforts of indi- 
viduals, most of whom began with little besides poverty, but 
with intelligence, indomitable energy and ‘will power, but 
without sufficient capital to reach the foreign markets their 
business was necessarily contracted. The export of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars cannot be accomplished with a small 
bank account. But far be it from my intention to eulogize 
the floating of some of these large amounts of watered stock 
or the speculative management of some of these organizations 
But of one thing I am convinced—it has not been the wage 
earners who during this process of inflation have been made 
to suffer through any of the objectionable features 

SUPREME RECKLESSNESS 

While stock speculation during the interim has ruined 
many a man and brought disaster to many homes, fortunately, 
so far as I have been able to learn, it has been confined to the 
























































































































































“get rich fast” portion of the community. It would seem 
almost beyond comprehension that such supreme recklessness 
should exist or that any one should select as investments to 
keep a family upon stocks that had been doubled or quad- 
rupled. Our export trade during the past year has increased 
to an astonishing extent and our exports are no longer con- 
fined to the product of the soil, for which we have an outlet 
practically equal to our present capacity to produce, and our 
present ability to consume at home, thanks to the prosperous 
condition of our nation, makes the ruling prices for export 
a large percentage higher than they would be if depressed 
trade at home confronted us. The export of our manufac- 
turing products has increased beyond conception. 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
But enough of this; we are in the midst of the holiday 


season: 


“Kind hearts make Christmas; June can 
Bring blue sky or clouds above. 

But the only universal spring is that 
Which comes with love.” 


Christmas has passed, and during the entire week pre- 
ceding it thousands of men, women, boys and girls crowded 
the streets and the large retail stores from early morning until 
far into the night; money passed from the pockets of thou- 
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sands into the hands of the seller more freely than ever before 
known in this city. What does it mean? It means the oppor- 
tunity for making a comfortable living with a surplus at the 
end of the year to the average man which was never before 
known. During the year all the wheels of industry have been 
moving with a rapidity heretofore unknown. Merchants and 
manufacturers alike have looked for intelligent help in vain; 
men, women and boys of good principles, honesty and address 
have had but little, if any, excuse to remain idle. 
YOUNG MEN SHOULD TAKE RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 


should take a retro- 


All young men living at this age 
spective view of past history from the date our Colonial armies 
severed the yoke of George the Third, King of England, and 
trace the footsteps of those who have lived from generation 
to generation to the present time. He may thus be able to 
form some vague idea what the present generation in which 
we live may accomplish during the present century, and each 


make up his mind “to be in the swim.” 








The Golden Rule Applied to Business. 


BY H. H. BISHOP, MEMBER ADVISORY BOARD AND EX-PRES. NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


DAVID HARUM’S INTERPRETATION OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 


There is, perhaps, no rule “more honored in the breach 
than the observance” than the Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have them do 
unto you.” Most people 
prefer the perversion of this 
rule, impressed upon us re- 
cently by that study of hu- 
man nature entitled “David 
Harum.” His interpretation, 
“Do unto others as they 
would do unto you, but do 
it first,” is, however, not so 
great a perversion as would 
seem at first sight, for if all 
business men had the kind- 





ness of heart that was the 
foundation stone of David 
Harum’s character, the ef- 
fect would be to intensify 
the meaning of the Golden 
Rule, to make life in this 
world a constant effort to 
do good to our neighbors, instead of, as now, to take advan- 
tage of circumstances to do them injury. 

IS THE IDEA UTOPIAN? 

It is my firm belief that the majority of business men 
would welcome the day when this should become the rule 
that would be the guide of all, and, as the present century 
is now about to close, and we will soon commence another 
hundred years of business effort, why is it not a good time, 
when we are upon the threshold, to stop for a moment to 
think whether the idea is Utopian or whether it is practical ? 

IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

I believe that the world, as a whole, is better today than 

it was a hundred years ago, and further, that it will be better 


a hundred years hence than it is today. Why, then, is it 








not our duty—I may even say our pleasure—to do what we 
can to start aright in the new century about to dawn? to 
impress upon it, to the extent of our ability, new ideas of 
business methods, trusting to future generations to carry 
them to a degree of perfection that is not, perhaps, possible 
at this time? 

IT WILL BE CONSIDERED IMPRACTICABLE. 

All true reforms are unpopular when they are first sug- 
gested. This reform, it is reasonable to suppose, will not 
differ in that respect from others that have preceded it. It 
will be considered a reform that, while beautiful as a theory, 
is not practical. To this the reply is, that all beautiful theories 
are not practical, but that is not the fault of the theory, but 
of those who try to apply it to everyday life. 

THE BETTER THE PROFIT, THE BETTER THE MERCHANT. 

The theory that a man cannot exist without bread is, 
after all, only a theory, for it has been demonstrated many 
times that water will maintain life for a long period. While 
the life is neither an ideal nor a comfortable one, still it is 
life. In the same way, a merchant can exist upon a small 
profit, but his existence is not satisfactory to him nor to his 
family. Now, if it be true that food is necessary to the 
body, and that the better the food the better the health of 
the body, is it not just as true, that the better the profit to a 
merchant, the better the merchant? By this I mean that he 
is a better man in his family, a better provider of the neces- 
sities of life, a better man to his help, for he does not have 
to grind them down in wages, to take bread out of their 
mouths to feed himself. If he is enjoying good profits from 
his business, and is disposed to apply the Golden Rule 
everywhere and all the time, this is the first thing that he 
will think of, for the world is full of those who, from cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, are compelled to work for 
their living. 

WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

The strife and contention for money has forced into the 

ranks of bread-winners women, who are not, in my opinion, 
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intended for that kind of contact with the world. They are 
intended to be wives and mothers. When they perform that 
duty as it should be performed, they have done their full 
share in making the world better. I wish that the space at 
my command would permit me to enlarge upon this phase 
of modern life. I am convinced that what I have said of 
women is true, and that there are many men who agree with 
me. If they do not, then I mistake or misconceive what 
true manhood is. The man should be the bread winner, the 
woman the teacher, and when this is brought about, an era 
of good will and good fellowship will dawn. 

ADVANTAGES OF APPLYING THE GOLDEN RULE TO BUSINESS. 

Let us consider for a few moments the advantages and 
the practical obstacles to the adoption of the Golden Rule 
as a guide for business conduct. 

Its advantages are: 

(1.) The abatement of competition. 

(2.) The encouragement of friendly feeling between im- 
mediate competitors. 

(3.) The diversion of trade into the proper channels. 

The practical obstacle, for there is only one, is, “the per- 
versity of human nature.” 

Taking up the advantages which I have enumerated above 
in their order: 

COMPETITION WILL BE ABATED. 

If, by the observance of the Golden Rule, competition can 
be made less keen, does it not follow that the profit to the 
merchant will be increased? that he will be better able to 
provide for his family? better able to pay his assistants living 
wages? better able to take time to improve his mind? to give 
attention to his wife and children? to enjoy life? Is not the 
business man of today more a slave than a free man? Does 
he have any leisure for enjoyment, save when he steals it 
from his business? Is this an ideal mode of living? Ought 
it to be necessary? All these are questions that every man 
must answer for himself. He must determine in his own 
mind whether his present method of existence is all that he 
would like to have it, whether he is a slave or a freeman, 
whether he gives up his time to his family as he should, 
whether he treats his help as he would like to be treated 
himself. 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS WILL BE ENCOURAGED. 

It will be conceded without argument, I think, that the 
application of the Golden Rule will encourage friendly rela- 
tions between immediate competitors, and the consideration 
of who those immediate competitors are is the important mat- 
ter at this time. If a merchant is located in a very small 
village, he is substantially without competition. If in a town 
of two to five thousand inhabitants, his competition is limited 
to that town and to a few individuals, and the task of estab- 
lishing friendly relations with his competitors is a light one. 
If in a large town, say up to fifty thousand population, his 
competitors are more numerous and he has a more difficult 
task. If he be a distributor or jobber, he comes in contact 
with those similarly engaged in other cities; if a manu- 
facturer, he competes only with those who manufacture sim- 
ilar articles. 

THREE CLASSES OF MANUFACTURERS. 

For the purpose of this article, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider any, save those who have a difficult task. I will com- 
mence with the manufacturers. They must be divided into 
three classes, which we shall call, “Difficult,” “More Difficult,” 
“Most Difficult.” We will drop all but the “Most Difficult,” 
for if we can successfully dispose of them, the way is made 
plain to the other two classes. 


THE “MOST DIFFICULT” CLASS. 


The “Most Difficult” class must be manufacturers of a 
large variety of articles, which brings them into competition 
with a large number of other manufacturers. At first sight 
it would seem an impossible undertaking to establish friendly 
relations with so many men of many minds. It is not so, for 
the reason that the majority of their wares are of a class 
that individual manufacturers cannot make with the same 
economy in marketing that is the case with them. They can 
afford to make their prices or specialties so low that the 
inventor will come to them, rather than to a man who has 
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not the same facilities This is a fact well known to the 
class of whom I speak, but they do not always take advantage 
of the new things that are offered them Chey think that 
they will be able to steal his invention and make the article 
at a price that will rule him out, and so they can. Would 
not the application of the Golden Rule by them in this one 
direction go far toward abolishing the competition of smaller 
manufacturers ? 

TIE GOLDEN RULE ELIMINATES IMMEDIATE COMPETITION 

Let us concede for the sake of argument, then, that they 
are observing the Golden Rule. Does it not lessen materially 
the number of their immediate competitors? And does not 
the “Most Difficult” class gradually merge into the “More 
Difficult,” who can be governed by exactly the same rules as 
the “Difficult” ? 

JOBBER’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONI 

Now let us take up the question with the distributor or 
jobber. He thinks, and justly so, that his lot is not a happy 
one. He is being “ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone,” and while not yet reduced to a powder, 1s in 
constant fear that he will be. Under the Golden Rule, his 
fears would disappear, for if the manufacturer becomes a 
convert to it, one of the first things he would realize would 
be that economy in the administration of his own business 
demanded that he should market his product through a dis- 
tributor or jobber. This principle once firmly established in 
the mind of the manufacturer, the attitude of the jobber 
toward him would change. Instead of standing in fear daily 
of the manufacturer’s competition, he would call him his 
friend, and his own immediate competitors would be reduced 
to the limited number whom he met through his salesmen 
WONDERS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSO 

CIATION. 

The jobbers of hardware tuday come nearer to the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule in a practical manner than those 
of any other branch of trade. The National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, which has now lived for six vears only, has accom- 
plished wonders in the direction of establishing friendly rela- 
tions between its members. Not only that, it will gradually 
establish the conditions that I have outlined with manu- 
facturers, if they will give it the opportunity. The retail 
dealer in cities and large towns has the department store to 
contend with, making his task a difficult one, but what we 
have to say upon the last heading may, perhaps, tend to 
throw some light on a way to overcome that seemingly great 
difficulty. 

THE MEAT IN THE COCOANUT 

The diversion of trade into its proper channels is really 
the important factor in this whole matter. The time was 
when the problems that now confront manufacturers and 
merchants did not exist. Present conditions are in many 
respects superior, for the demand for luxuries, or what were 
formerly considered luxuries, is greater today than ever. 
We are constantly educating ourselves to believe that we need 
many things that our forefathers never dreamed of. This 
is an age of progress. We must not in any way impede 
progress, or we fail in our duty as citizens of the republic, 
which is the most progressive nation on the face of the earth 
today. It is a nation that is destined to accomplish, to bring 
about reforms in other nations that are now in a state 
approaching barbarism. It is the peacemaker of the world, 
and is so not on account of its physical strength alone, but 
on account of the mental strength of its people as a whole 

WE ARE ALL FACTORS IN NATIONAL DESTINY 

Every individual is a part of the nation. He is, to the 
extent of his ability, a factor in its destiny. If its destiny is 
to make peace in the world, let us first have peace and con 
tentment at home. 

In a business way, if the manufacturer will recognize and 
respect the province of the jobber as the distributor of his 
product, two results will follow, a reduction in cost to the 
manufacturer, a reduction in price to the jobber. If we go 
one step further, and the jobber recognizes and respects the 
province of the retail dealer, the business of the jobber being 
already increased by the action of the manufacturer, is able, 
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without any injustice to himself or his employes, to dis- 
tribute at a less ratio of expense; and if the retailer is able 
to get all of the trade to which he is entitled, at a fair profit, 
he ought to be satisfied. Now, the question is, will the man- 
ufacturer, the jobber and the retailer work together, hand 
in hand, to accomplish this result ? 

'HE OBSTACLE IN THE PATH 


f the obstacle in 


(his brings us to the consideration « 
the path: “The Perversity of Human Nature.’ 

Is human nature so perverse as it seems? Is it not true 
that every one would like to follow the Golden Rule, and 
would do it if he felt sure that his neighbor would follow? 
If this subject, upon which I have barely touched, could be 
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discussed with freedom in the columns of all trade journals, 
would not benefit ensue ? 

I am of the opinion that careful thought on the part of 
your readers will convince them that there is more to this 
matter than at first appears. I should be glad to hear them 
express their opini-n upon the subject. It would certainly 
be interesting and profitable to all who care to give it thought. 


aa 





Hardware Organization. 
ITS POSSIBILITIES FOR GOOD TO RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


BY FRED H. COZZENS, SECRETARY INTER-STATE RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS ASSOCIATION; ALSO, SECRETARY 
THE MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A DAY OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT. 

Complying with your request to furnish an article on 
association work as it affects the retail hardware dealer, I 
take pleasure in availing 
myself of your courteous 
invitation to outline for 
your many readers, some of 
the benefits which I believe 
must accrue to merchants 
through organized co-oper- 
ation, if their efforts are 
properly directed, and in 
presenting the question I do 
so from the standpoint of 
an organization like the In- 
terstate Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. 

To begin with, this is dis- 
tinctively a day of co-oper- 
ative effort in industrial 
and mercantile lines. 

One does not need to be 
either a prophet or the son 
of a prophet to realize that the tendency of the times must 
logically, and at no very distant date, lead to a more gen- 
eral adoption of the co-operative idea among merchants, if 
they are not to be ground to a powder between co-operative 
manufacturers and jobbers on one hand and the co-opera- 
tive labor unions, granges and what-nots on the other. 

INFLUENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS, 

Tendencies in commercial matters, like tendencies in mat- 
ters political and tendencies in other departments of life, 
are but the outward expression of some general need; that 
is, they are the effect and not the cause itself. 

In the main, organizations cannot permanently retard 
the growth of any process of evolution, and in no case can 
this be done unless the methods and plans of the organization 
are based upon sound economic principles, but all organiza- 
tions which have a fair degree of strength, and which are 
conducted with a reasonable degree of intelligence, are capa- 
ble of exerting considerable influence upon trade evils, and 
of checking in no small degree the advance of new methods 
which, whether permanent or merely temporary, disturb 
existing conditions greatly for the time being. 

The history of the last decade has furnished many shining 
examples of the truth of this statement among the wage 
earners in one stratum of society, and among the capitalists 
at the other extreme. Those labor organizations which have 
been wisely led, and which have been reasonable in their 





demands, have achieved remarkable success and have made 
great progress. 
THE RIGHT KIND OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among the best examples of the right sort of labor 
organizations may be cited the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Plate Workers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and others of a like nature. One hears 
little of these associations in the newspapers, but their mem- 
bers are well paid, contented, and quite free from those dan- 
gerous anarchistic tendencies which have destroyed the use- 
fulness of so many kindred institutions. 

THE WRONG KIND OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

As antitheses of these successful co-operative concerns 
may be cited the American Railway Union, led to slaughter 
by a loud-mouthed Debs and the anarchistic Building Trades’ 
Council of Chicago, whose revolutionary tactics under the 
notorious Carroll and others, recently produced such disas- 
trous results. 

SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL CONSOLIDATIONS OF CAPITAL. 

Equally striking are some of the examples of good and 
bad management in the larger realm of capital. The Standard 
Oil Co. and the Vanderbilt system of railways are prominent 
examples of capitalistic co-operation successfully conducted 
and founded upon substantial business principles. The cord- 
age trust and the old nail trust are equally remarkable exam- 
ples of badly conducted enterprises which, solely because 
badly conducted and built upon unstable foundations, fell 
to pieces of their own weight. 

The same fundamental rules that make or break organi- 
zations of labor and capital, control mercantile efforts at co- 
operation, and unless associations of merchants are substan- 
tially begun and effectively handled, they will end in the 
scrap heap just as surely as badly directed combinations 
of labor or capital have done in the past. 

Having determined the foundation principles of co-opera- 
tive work in general, let us see how nearly the hardware 
organizations, in which we are directly concerned, stand the 
test of measurement with the perfect article, and when, if 
at all, we shall need to change our methods if we are to 
succeed. 

A SHAMBLES FOR DRAGONS. 

3efore doing so, however, let us consider the evils with 
which we must contend, so that like Jason of old, who went 
forth to slay the dragons in the mythological tale of the pur- 
suit of the Golden Fleece, we may be duly and truly pre- 
pared, worthy and -well qualified to meet these twentieth 
century dragons that fatten upon the retailers’ profits, and 
threaten to leave him stranded high upon the shores of com- 
petition, to whiten his bones during the coming years. 
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A GRIEVANCE OF THE RETAILER. 


In the first place, the retailer is more or less harassed 
by a grow.ng tendency on the part of many wholesalers and 
manufacturers to sell to the consumer direct, and hence to 
customers who by rights should patronize the local retail 
dealer. This tendency has in many places become very 
marked, and is a real grievance wherever it exists. The 
jobbers and wholesalers are importuned many times every 
day by friends of this, that and the other employe of this, 
that or the other wholesale or manufacturing establishment, 
to sell this, that or the other bit of hardware, and as the 
proffer is invariably accompanied by cash, it is usually a 
genuine temptation, and one which the tender hardware nature 
of the jobber is not always able to withstand. 


THE WAY TO CONTROL THE DIFFICULTY. 

This is not as it should be, but fortunately is not diffi- 
cult to control. Any organization of hardware men, either 
local or state, can as a rule obtain the prompt and earnest 
co-opera ion of the jobbers in their city or locality by ap- 
pointing a good strong committee to take up this question 
with the offending parties, and, by the use of ordinary tact 
and watchfulness, to a very large extent eradicate the evil 
at once. 

The jobber is generally a mighty keen merchant, and the 
moment that he realizes that a continuance of this practice 
means a possible loss in custom among the retailers, he will 
promptly find ways and means of putting a stop to it. Con- 
sequently we state without hesitation that the prevalence of 
this practice in any community may be directly charged 
to the retailers themselves, and that they can stop it if 
they will. 

Of course the members of any organization must stand 
together to a man, and refuse absolutely to place any orders 
with one who proves unreasonable or dishonest in disposing 
of the question, but if handled with sense and tact by the 
retail dealers there is little or nothing to fear in that regard. 


CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 

Of an infinitely more serious character is the competition 
created by the modern catalogue house in the case of the 
merchant in the smaller towns, and the modern department 
or “racket” store in the case of the retailers in the cities and 
the territory tributary thereto, so easily accessible under 
trolley transportation. 

In speaking of the department store, we mean, not estab- 
lishments selling more than one kind of merchandise, but 
the huge needle-to-a-haystack establishments now common in 
all our great cities, and conspicuous for their low wages and 
disreputable methods. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Some of these concerns are of immense size, and are 
factors in the distribution of merchandise which cannot be 
dismissed at will, for many of them represent advanced 
methods of business, and by the judicious mixture of brains, 
quantity buying and spot cash, are real and not imaginary 
dragons to the smaller retailer. Like other branches of busi- 
ness, they are of all kinds, and represent both the honest 
and dishonest dealer, although the latter is considerably in 
the majority. 

QUALITY IS DEPRECIATED. 

As a rule, especially when this competition assumes the 
shape of “racket” or five and ten cent stores, it is accom- 
panied by almost entire absence of the good old fashioned 
responsibility for quality, which is, and rightly should be, so 
essential to the permanent upbuilding of any mercantile enter- 
prise. But this competitor cannot be despised on that ac- 
count, as many hardware dealers can testify. The depre- 
ciation of quality, however, which is necessary in order to 
sell goods at “racket” store prices is a fact greatly to be 
deplored, although in some instances the retailer has un- 
doubtedly been guilty of overcharge, and has invited such 
competition by his methods. 


REASON FOR CATALOGUE HOUSE SUCCESS. 


Taken as a whole, institutions like the large catalogue 
houses, the department stores and “racket” stores are a suc- 
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cess because they buy in very large quantities, pay cash for 
their goods, and cut out the middleman’s profit entirely. 
A HANDICAP FOR THE RETAILER. 

The middleman or jobber must secure 12% to 15 per cent 
profit on his goods in order to maintain his expense account 
and show even a fair profit for his trouble, and then another 
15 to 20 per cent added for the retailer’s profit, requires the 
retailer to sell his goods at from 10 to 15 per cent above 
“racket,” department and catalogue house prices, if he is to 
come out with a balance on the right side of his ledger at 
the end of the year. 

THE RETAILER’S SOLE ARGUMENT 

To offset this enormous handicap he retains the sole 
argument of quality, which in many cases is not well 
founded in fact. To overcome this problem through co-oper- 
ation and organization is an undertaking of Titanic propor- 
tions, and yet we are confident that this state of affairs can 
be greatly helped by procedure along these lines, if the retail 
dealers will only do their part, even in a half-hearted way. 
The details of this plan can hardly be exploited in a periodical 
of general circulation like THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, but they 
are founded on broad, conservative lines, and do not include 
the use of whatever power such an organization may possess 
in an attempt to deprive any of these twentieth century giants 
of the right to purchase such goods as they require to carry 
on their business, for this plan, in my judgment, can never 
be successfully pursued on any extended scale. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF THE PHARMACISTS. 


Concerns which can command a million, a hundred thou- 
sand, ten thousand, or even one thousand dollars in cash for 
buying purposes can never be permanently prevented from 
procuring staple merchandise, so many and so varied are the 
avenues through which such transactions may be carried on. 

The druggists have had a valuable though costly lesson 
in this matter, and have come to realize from bitter expe- 
rience the hopelessness of attempting to “buck” the pur- 
chasing power of cold cash when it gets into the market 
“loaded” for business. 


WHAT THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CAN ACCOMPLISH. 

It is, however, entirely possible for the united efforts of 
any respectable proportion of the retail hardware merchants 
of the United States to exert an influence in this particular 
which will result in'a permanent and satisfactory good, but 
it can only be done by the united action of the retailers in 
several states acting jointly through some such an organization 
as the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which 
is already able to speak authoritatively for the retail hard- 
ware dealers in seven of the great middle Western states, 
and which we hope will be able to perform the same service 
for several others in the near future. 

If any of THE AMERICAN ARTISAN readers are interested 
in this question, let them become members of their own 
state associations, and through that of the Interstate Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, and then let them take that 
question up with the Interstate Association through their 
state secretary, and we will be pleased to explain the matter 
in more detail. The question before us now is whether or 
not the present union of several state organizations into the 
interstate or national organization is likely to be productive 
of permanent benefit to its members, and in answer to that 
we would say most emphatically, Yes! 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


The reasons are few and easy to state. 

1st. It is composed entirely of retailers, in nearly every 
state the best rated and most enterprising in that common- 
wealth. 

2d. Its constitution and by-laws are broad, comprehen- 
sive, and yet thoroughly elastic and businesslike. 

3d. Its influence has already been tested and found ample, 
if properly administered, to meet any emergency. 

4th. Its executive committee is composed of successful, 
level-headed, experienced hardware merchants, who have 
shown great executive ability and who might safely be en- 
trusted with the management of any large enterprise. 
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5th. Its president is a man of exceptional ability, and, 
while s*fely conservative, is a man of unusual breadth of 
mind and of trained faculties. 

6th. It is a twentieth century method of meeting twen- 
tieth century conditions, and is fully abreast of the times. 
Other good reasons for faith in the new organization might 
be given, but these will suffice. 

ASSOCIATION IS NO PANACEA. 

The Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association is 
not a cure for all ills the hardware dealer is heir to, nor has 
it miraculous ability to suddenly rid the hardware body mer- 
cantile of diseases that have been a century in forming, nor 
has it the power of transformation attributed by Byron to 
fear, when in referring to the whiteness of the hair of the 
famous “Prisoner of Chillon,” he said: 

“My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white in a single night, 
As men’s has grown from sudden fears.” 

But it will, we are confident, prove its prowess to slowly, 
but nevertheless surely, whiten some of the unfortunate blots 
upon the profit page of the average retail hardware dealer, 
put there by the printer’s ink of the gigantic catalogue houses 
and department stores of these busy and changeful times. 

ASSOCIATION IS FOUNDED ON SAFE LINES. 

Founded upon safe and sound economic lines, led and 
guided by wise, tactful, experienced men of affairs, this or- 
ganization unquestionably has great capabilities for good to 
its members, if they will but possess their souls with patience, 
make reasonable allowances for the errors and ordinary 
frailties of human nature, and last, but most important of all, 
comply explicitly with all requests of whatever nature, which 
emanate from the executive committee. 

PROSPECTIVE GROWTH OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


We hope to double our membership during 1901, but our 








growth is necessarily limited to the states which already have 
state organizations. Those states which have not, should take 
steps to form an organization at an early date, and then apply 
to the Interstate for admission. 

Constitutions, by-laws and other necessary literature may 
be had from this office for the asking, and we urge interested 
dealers in unorganized states to take the matter up at once, 
for it is worthy of their best and most thoughtful attention. 
The next meeting of the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association will be held probably in Chicago, some time in 
March, 1901. Important and far-reaching steps will unques- 
tionably be then taken, bearing on this and other vital ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the retail hardware dealers of 
the land, and the greater our strength at that time the greater 
our capacity for prompt, permanent benefits. 

Let the retail hardware dealers take due notice and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

INDIRECT BENEFITS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The indirect benefits arising through the annual meetings 
of the state organizations are many and should not be over- 
looked. The fellowship of men in similar lines of work 
in other localities, the interchange of ideas, the comparison 
of grievances and the knowledge of the “other fellow’s” sun- 
shine and shadow, all redound to the benefit as well as to the 
happiness of those who are able to attend these meetings, 
and the direct benefits to the members are as great to those 
who make up the state associations as those of the larger and 
more powerful organizations, are to its members, the states 
themselves. Therefore, we say to the retail hardware dealers 


of the land, Organize! and do it at once. 





The Advantages of Hardware Associations 


BOTH TO THE RETAIL JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


BY. C. B. CARTER, SECY.-TREAS. SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A BOUNDLESS SCOPE. 

This subject covers a scope so boundless that a full and 
comprehensive treatise would perhaps prove tiresome to the 
reader—if read at all—and 
to those who are inclined 
to skepticism as to the in- 
trinsic value of trade or- 
ganizations, they might con- 
clude that our dissertation 
was a fairy story or per- 
haps a dream. To prevent 
either of these conclusions, 
we will merely offer a few 
timely suggestions on one 
phase of the question and 
endeavor to confine our 
recommendations to 

CO-OPERATION. 

It will not be necessary 
for us to elaborate on the 
early history of the hard- 
ware trade or of the job- 
bing business of any other 
line, as all are doubtless more or less familiar with the fact 
that Tubal Cain was the first manufacturer, or more truth- 
fully speaking, the first maker of hardware. Hiram of Tyre, 
Vulcan, Aristotle and many other shining lights in our pro- 
fession, have also contributed their share to the early history 





of the hardware business, but it required a long lapse of time 
before the jobbing business was developed. 
JOSEPH AS A JOBBER. 

The first extensive jobbing business, in a general way, 
was organized by one Joseph, in the land of Egypt. By rare 
good fortune he succeeded in securing, not only the friend- 
ship and the protection of Pharaoh, but also the hand of one 
of Pharaoh’s daughters, and in due course was given a key 
to Pharaoh’s treasury, and wonderful results followed. For 
seven long years Joseph devoted his entire time and unlimited 
wealth in gathering a stock of goods for distribution at some 
later date, and the grand success of the undertaking has been 
a matter of history every since, and doubtless will remain so 
through countless ages. Fortunately for Joseph, he was 
working under divine instructions, which accounted for the 
achievement. Not so, however, with many dealers—both re- 
tailers and jobbers—who spring up like morning-glories in 
the night, claiming divine inspiration, revelations or angelic 
“tips.” The days of miracles have passed, and those dealers 
who are relying on divine guidance entirely—without having 
any practical knowledge of the business upon which they 
have entered, or who do not make the proper exertions to 
secure the requisite returns—will soon find that. they have 
wrongly interpreted the supposed angelic “tips.” 

CONFIDENCE AND CO-OPERATION. 

The fundamental principle of co-operation is confidence. 
Without this attribute it is utterly impossible to attain any 
great degree of success in co-operating one with another on 

















any matters of mutual interest or advantage. We recognize 
that the tendency of distrust so prevalent in the minds and 
actions of the majority of business men, and perhaps equally 
as much developed among the professional men, is not the 
result of any recent acquisition. Want of co-operation is 
merely a lack of confidence, or, more strictly speaking, 
jealousy, and the comprehensive word “prestige” is merely 
business rivalry or jealously. The rivalry that existed between 
Cain and Abel shows conclusively that this feeling of jealousy 
is inherited by and therefore a part of man, which only shows 
the natural results of narrow mindedness. All through the 
ages this same lack of confidence or rivalry has predominated 
in the lives of almost all men, the tendency being far more 
bitter rivalry as the vears rolled on and wars have been 
waged, nations subjugated and millions of lives sacrificed 
upon the altar of distrust caused by non-co-operation and 
want of confidence. 
CONDITIONS ESPECIALLY MARKED IN HARDWARE 
JOBBING BUSINESS. 

It is entirely unnecessary to dwell upon the conditions 
above outlined, as all are more or less familiar with the 
character of competition existing before the advent of trade 
organizations. The changes brought about by associations, 
have been perhaps more marked in the hardware jobbing busi- 
ness than in other lines, for the reason there are so many 
hardware articles placed on the market under special brands 
or trade marks that, possessing as they do, widely known 
merits, and the general public being more or less familiar 
with the approximate cost of the same, competition had grad- 
ually cut down, slice by slice, the margin of profit until many 
lines of goods have been sold below their actual cost. This 
condition has resulted from want of confidence in each others’ 
business methods. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION STATISTICS. 


The early founders of the various hardware associations, 
recognized the results of such demoralizing competition and 
after persuading their reluctant competitors to co-operate with 
them in a few minor matters, they gradually enlarged their 
philanthropic maneuvers by securing the sympathy and sup- 
port of the jobbers in the neighboring cities in more important 
questions, until now the hardware associations, both retail and 
jobbing throughout the United States, number between forty 
and fifty, with a membership of thousands. 

FULL MEMBERSHIP ESSENTIAL. 

In the first place, to secure the best returns from associ- 
ation work, it becomes necessary for the membership to be 
a full one; in other words, all the trade under the jurisdic- 
tion of any certain association should cheerfully ally them- 
selves to the organization and thus co-operate with their 
fellow dealers, either by their influence and sympathy, if not 
by actual efforts, in all matters of mutual interest. Many of 
the trade organizations have no paid officers—such officials 
performing the duties incumbent upon them gratuitously, 
doing the work, however, thoroughly and conscientiously— 
and the individual members of such associations should take 
special pains to give their officers every possible assistance in 
working to secure the desired results. The associations with 
paid secretaries may well afford this luxury, but while the 
same should be appreciated, yet the members of such organiza- 
tions should not for a moment conclude that any one officer 
can do all the work necessary to accomplish the needed 
reforms, as it is absolutely necessary for him to be in almost 
constant touch with the individual members to be enabled to 
profit by their suggestions and advice. Voluntary communi- 
cations, setting forth full, free and frank recommendations 
as to the adjustment of any question at issue or of any 
subjects which should be given consideration, are the Secre- 
tary’s delight, but this class of co-operation, unfortunately, is 
almost wholly an unknown quantity. 


RETAIL TRADE SHOULD BE ORGANIZED. 
Co-operation does not end when one’s competitors have 
been brought into line. In order for the jobbing associations 
to secure the best results from co-operating with each other 
on any important matters, it is necessary for the retail trade 
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to be more or less organized and, in many cases, organization 
and co-operation among the manufacturers brings forth even 
more satisfactory results. 

RETAILERS SHOULD RECEIVE ALL LEGITIMATE CONCESSIONS. 

Contracts made with the jobber, carrying with them 
special concessions, whether important or otherwise, granted 
the jobbing trade by the manufacturers, should be religiously 
carried out, and in turn the jobbers should give the retail 
trade the benefit of all legitimate concessions to which they 
are entitled, both as to terms and prices. The principle of 
“doing others before they do you” is being eradicated from 
the minds of practically all classes of trade and if all dealers 
will cheerfully and conscientiously co-operate with the officers 
of their respective associations in all matters which may be 
taken up for consideration, the advantages of hardware asso- 
ciations both to the retailers, jobbers and the manufacturers 
will more and more impress themselves upon the thinking 
public. 

BENEFITS OF CONCERTED ACTION WOULD BE INCREASED. 

If the retailers and jobbers would only make an effort 
to profit from the principles of co-operation adopted by the 
manufacturers, they would be enabled to greatly increase the 
benefits of concerted action in accomplishing many needed 
reforms in their respective businesses. The reader may raise 
the question that it is wholly by reason of the fact that there 
is only a comparatively few manufacturers in any certain line 
that their efforts in co-operating with each other in main- 
taining uniform pricing yielding highly remunerative returns 
from their investments, are successful. While we willingly 
concede that to some extent this is true, yet we claim that 
with a proportionate amount of work and cash outlay, the 
jobbers, who exceed many times the number of organized 
manufacturers, and even the retailers, who greatly outnumber 
the jobbers, will find that equaily satisfactory and profitable 
returns will surely follow. However, in working out all 
details of any co-operative measures, the parties to the various 
contracts and agreements must have confidence both in them- 
selves and their competitors, and should occasion arise where 
it becomes desirable or necessary to put up a cash forfeit 
for the faithful performance of any obligated duties, they 
should have the courage to back up their convictions. The 
present time calls for broad-minded, progressive, live-and-let- 
live business men, and those merchants who are not suscep- 
tible to the influences of modern times and will not adopt 
modern methods should either retire from business or give 
younger blood an opportunity to keep their mercantile estab- 
lishments abreast of the times. 

DEMORALIZATION IN THE PAST. 


Look back two or three years and consider the demoral- 
ized conditions of all classes of business, especially with the 
manufacturers. At that time there was little, if any, co-op- 
eration among many of them, and in consequence competi- 
tion was most bitter and profits were but recollections of 
happier days. Since those dark times, all classes of the 
trade have recognized the benefits and possibilities of co-op- 
eration and while perhaps some of the dollar-seeking pro- 
moters have been the means of bringing many branches of the 
trade together, yet we should not begrudge the money they 
have made, for we must recognize that all labor is worthy 
of its hire. 

PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATION SHOULD BE CULTIVATED. 


In conclusion, we would impress upon all merchants and 
manufacturers to cultivate to as great extent as possible, in a 
legitimate way, the principles of co-operation, believing as 
we do that if competitors will conscientiously endeavor to 
co-operate together, that confidence in each other will nat- 
urally follow and when once this feeling predominates, friend- 
ships will be formed which time and business perplexities 
cannot efface, commercial responsibilities will assume a more 
cheerful aspect and life will be counted worth living. 
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The Aims, Object and Progress of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. 


BY HENRY CRIBBEN, EX PRES, STOVE FOUNDERS’ NATIONAL DEFENSE ASSOCIATION. 


ORGANIZATION OF S. F. N. D. A, 

The Defense Association was organized during the an- 
nual session of the National Association of stove manufac- 
turers held in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 
1886. The objects leading 
up to this organization at 
that time was to unite the 
stove manufacturers of the , | 
country for their own mu- 
tual protection and resist- 





ance against the unjust 
demands of organized labor 
made from time to time 
until their action became 
unbearable, and for such 
other purposes as might 
prove beneficial to the mem- 
bers and the men in their 





employ. 

DOUBTING THOMASES. 

From the date of our 
organization, many of our 
friends thought the Association would never prove a success 
and the leaders and many of the members of labor unions were 
heartily in accord with the pessimistic views expressed by 
our friends among the stove manufacturers of the country. 
Numerous reasons were assigned by them why the experiment, 
as it was termed by many, would prove a failure and bring 
about the discomfiture of those who had the courage to 
associate themselves together to oppose and resist the unjust 
demands of their workmen through the labor unions, whose 
conduct had become a source of oppression, and carried to 
such extremes by insisting upon the payment of such high 











prices for their labor in certain sections of the country as to 
make it almost prohibitory, and the result was a number of 
stove manufacturers in different parts of the country were 
obliged to quit the business to save themselves from bank- 
ruptcy. This was the condition of affairs when the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association was formed, embrac- 
ing in its original membership a small majority of the stove 
product manufactured in the United States. 
EARLY OFFICERS. 

I was elected president and W. T. Bradberry, of Anshutz, 
Bradberry & Co., of Pittsburg, vice-president, both of whom 
were practical stove molders and former members of the 
Iron Molders’ Union. D. M. Thomas, of Detroit, was elected 
secretary; a general executive and district committee was 
selected and clothed with full power to represent the Asso- 
ciation during the ensuing year. 

PRIMARY AIM OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The primary aim of the Defense Association was to 
combine the manufacturers of stoves into an effective body so 
competent for defense that the labor unions would respect it 
and not provoke it, and compel on their part a just and rea- 
sonable course of action and a respect for the mutual interests 
of each whenever they might deem such action necessary. 
To improve the reciprocal relations of both employer and 
employe by encouraging the material co-operation of both 
who had occupied a position of inert independence, it being 
easier to improve the conditions by removing the inducement 
to do wrong, than by the cultivation of mere sentiment. We 
try to educate both parties in interest and gradually formulate 
rules of action whereby disputes will be largely avoided; 
whereas, many of the difficulties we have encountered in the 


past was the product of ignorance, and that the knowledge 
gained by experience gradually, though slowly, comes to both 
employer and employed from a continued course of co-opera- 
tion, which will eventually enlighten their minds as to the 
advantages of such co-operation and finally destroy the desire 
on the part of each to act unjustly, as the true interest of 
employer and employe are and should be identical. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JUSTICE. 

It is also the aim of the Defense Association that if 
aggression or injustice be practiced or threatened by labor 
unions, if remonstrance is allowed to go unheeded, and 
reason be rejected, the Defense Association is prepared to 
act promptly and try to defeat such action on their part and 
establish justice. The truth of the ability of the Defense 
Association to protect and defend its members against the 
unjust demands of organized labor was fully demonstrated in 
our battles with the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
during the first four years of our existence, which were years 
of conflict, resulting from strikes at St. Louis, Mo.; Belleville, 
Ill.; Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Rochestey N. Y., in all of 
which the union met defeat. These conflicts were not sought 
after by the Defence Association, but, on the contrary, its 
officers used all the means in their power consistent with 
honor and justice to avert the trouble and settle the differences 
amicably and peacefully, but failed. ‘The president of the 
Defense Association, in an interview with President Fitz- 
patrick, of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
March 29, 1887, when he called on Mr. Cribben in response 
to a letter written by him March 28th, relating to the St. 
Louis strike, requested him to accompany him to St. Louis 
and they would try to peacefully settle the trouble then exist- 
ing in that city, but he replied he had an engagement in the 
city of Milwaukee on the following day and could not accom- 
pany him, but he said he had an authorized representative on 
the ground in St. Louis, who would act for him. Thinking it 
would be wise, knowing how the St. Louis manufacturers felt 
on the subject, Mr. Cribben made him a compromise offer, 
which was rejected with scorn by Mr. Fitzpatrick, and the 
battle was on in good earnest. 


ASSOCIATION NOT OPPOSED TO I. M. U. 


It has been said by labor leaders and others that the 
Defense Association was organized for the purpose of de- 
stroying labor unions and to controvert and deny that state- 
ment, I will quote from my letter of March 25, 1887, before 
the strike commenced, to President Fitzpatrick, of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, a part of which reads as follows: “The 
Defense Association is not opposed to the Molders’ Union. 
Many of its members prefer to run union shops, but want 
union men to act on the true principle of justice to employers 
as well as to the employes. We are also in favor of paying 
the highest prices paid by our competitors, but when asked 
to pay fifteen per cent. more we shall resist such demand on 
the part of any union. Should this fight continue for sixty 
days, some shops in St. Louis that are now union will be 
lost to you, which time will certainly show, as there is a 
determination on the part of the manufacturers to fight this 
to a finish. We shall begin to move early next week, and 
when we do we shall use all honorable means to make a suc- 
cess of the undertaking. If the times or business warranted 
an advance we should favor it, and can say the majority of 
our members are in favor of paying good wages for good 
work, and we would most willingly co-operate with you to 
that end, if the conditions of trade would warrant, and can 
assure you that our Association would consider with favor 
any proposition emanating from your Association looking to 
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the appointment of a committee of conference for the purpose 
of regulating prices and making them uniform throughout the 
country at the beginning of each year and such prices as may 
be agreed upon shall continue in force without change until 
the next meeting of said conference committee. Any change 
desired may then take place by vote of the conference com- 
mittee. You occupy a position to bring this about, and I 
assure you the writer will do his utmost to co-operate with 
you in such an effort, which I think worthy of your con- 
sideration, and would be pleased to hear from you on the 
subject. 
STRIKES AN EVIL. 

Strikes are an evil, and as an old member of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, I have yet to see or learn where a strike 
has proved profitable to either party, even if they are suc- 
cessful, for when the employer knows that he has been com- 
pelled to pay more than his competitors for the same grade 
of work, his opportunity comes with cold weather, and he 
takes it off with interest. Let each side practice as well as 
preach the tenets of the Golden Rule, and many of the dif- 
ferences between employer and employe would disappear, and 
bring about a very much desired result, and to conclude this 
long letter I will make you the following offer: The St. 
Louis manufacturers will pay five per cent. advance in the 
price of stove molding to take effect immediately, and should 
we secure the co-operation of those opposed to the advance 
in the price of stoves, they will pay an additional advance of 
five per cent. in June or July, provided they will advance the 
selling price of their stoves with the others, which we hope 
to accomplish later. But at present they will not listen to it, 
and it must be understood that if the above offer is accepted, 
such prices shall stand for the balance of the year without 
change except as stated above, which is the best we can do 
under any circumstances. The writer will be pleased to meet 
you at any time and co-operate with you to that end. Trust 
ing you will give this matter your best unbiased judgment 
and by your intelligent action save the molders of St. Louis 
thousands of dollars in wages, I remain, yours very respect- 
fully,—” 

NOT A HYDRA-HEADED MONSTER. 

This letter does not read as though the Defense Asso- 
ciation was the hydra-headed monster it was said to be, 
thirsting for the blood of labor unions, but, on the contrary, 
only asked the molders’ union to act fairly and honestly in 
their dealings with its members, which all will admit they 
have done during the past ten years or more, and not a single 
strike has taken place during that period except in one case, 
where the employer was at fault. This strike continued in 
the different districts from eight to fifteen weeks at an expense 
to labor in the different departments of the stove business of 
more than $1,000,000, to say nothing of the loss incurred by 
the stove manufacturers in resisting the unjust demands made 
upon them by the Molders’ Union. The result of this strike 
proved disastrous to the Molders’ Union financially and 
otherwise, as was conclusively shown at their national meet- 
ing held in St. Louis the following year, when, as we have 
been credibly informed, there was a greater number in the 
ante-room outside who were refused admission on account of 
their connection with the St. Louis strike and general lockout 
throughout the country than were present in the meeting 
room for the transaction of business, but a compromise was 
effected among themselves that was satisfactory to the ex- 
cluded delegates late in the session. 


A BETTER WAY THAN FIGHTING. 

There is a better way to settle the differences that may 
arise between employer and employe than to fight until one 
side or the other is exhausted. It would have been far better 
for all concerned for each to treat the other with respect, 
and, as intelligent beings, reason together, and if they find 
the business will warrant it grant them an advance; if trade 
will not permit such action, the workman should withdraw 
his demand and be satisfied and in accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the president of the Defense Association to the 
president of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America in 
his letter of March 25th, who at the interview heretofore 
mentioned expressed himself in favor of such a committee. 
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Mr. Cribben reported the fact and asked the Defense Asso 
ciation at its next meeting held at Detroit, Michigan, June 27, 
1887, to give him power to appoint a conference committee to 
meet a similar committee from the Iron Molders’ Union to 
arrange prices and conditions for the coming year and it was 
granted. 

NEW OFFICERS OF IRON MOLDERS’ UNION, 

The committee was appointed, but no response was re- 
ceived from the president of the Iron Molders’ Union during 
his term in office. When the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America met at Detroit, Michigan, 1890, they decided upon 
a change of officers resulting in the election of Mr. Martin 
Fox, the former secretary, a gentleman of large experience 
in labor matters, was elected president, and Mr. Patrick En- 
right, the delegate from No. 23 of Chicago, presented a reso- 
lution at the meeting, which was adopted, authorizing Presi- 
dent Fox to appoint a conference committee to meet a similar 
committee from the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation, to arrange prices and conditions for the coming year, 
and from that time to the present, more humane, civilized and 
reasonable methods have been possible because of the change 
of policy of the Iron Molders’ Union. 

FIRST CONFERENCE MEETING. 

The first conference meeting of the two committees took 
place in Chicago, March 25, 26 and 27, 1891. The result was 
the adoption of resolutions providing that there shall be no 
more strikes or lockouts, but that all differences between the 
molders and their employers, when a majority of the former 
are members of the Iron Molders’ Union, shall be referred to 
the presidents of the two organizations for settlement, and if 
they fail to agree, then by a mutual agreement it can be re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of three members of each 
f the organizations known as the conference committee, and 
whose decision by a majority vote shall be binding upon each 
party. 

THE SECOND CONFERENCE 

The second conference was held in 1892 and further reso- 
lutions were adopted providing that the general rate of 
molders’ wages should be established for each year without 
change, and that the year commence on April Ist, and that 
the established prices of work in a shop shall be the basis for 
the price of new work of similar character and grade. 

CONFERENCE AGREEMENTS. 

The conference committee have adopted a code of rules 
known as conference agreements that are now in force and 
govern the action of the two associations and their repre- 
sentatives in their dealings with each other, and a large num- 
ber of cases have been decided under them and found to work 
satisfactorily. This conference committee has met annually 
since 1891 and have labored strenuously and faithfully to carry 
out the objects for which it was created by giving to all 
subjects submitted by either side the most careful considera- 
tion within the bounds of reason and of unbiased judgment 
in arriving at their decisions, which were determined by the 
unanimous vote of the committee in nearly every case. 

SETTLEMENT OF DIFFICULTIES 

\ll agreements made have been well adhered to by both 
Associations, with the result that better and more substantial 
benefits to both have followed and all strike troubles have 
been avoided, and that peace which passeth understanding has 
prevailed among the stove foundries of the country during 
that period. The two presidents have settled all differences 
that have been referred to them for adjustment from time to 
time in such a manner as to be satisfactory to both parties in 
interest, with one exception, which was a member of the 
Defense Association, who appealed from the decision of the 
presidents to a committee of conference, and they also decided 
against him and he resigned from the Association. 

A SEASON OF DEPRESSION. 

Since the inauguration of the conferences between the 
two Associations, the country has passed through one of 
the worst financial depressions known of record, and the pay 
of the skilled mechanic and laborer was reduced from twenty 
to thirty-five per cent., many of whom have not yet entirely 
regained their loss. But to the credit of the Defense Associ- 
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ation, be it said they, as manufacturers, passed through that 
dark period of financial depression without reducing the pay 
of their stove molders in any manner and granted them an 
advance of ten per cent., to take effect April 1, 1898. and an 
additional advance in wages of five per cent. April 1, 1899, 
all of which are now in full force and effect, and I fully 
agree with one of the gentlemen who delivered an address 
before the late national arbitration convention held in Chi- 
cago, who said, while discussing the conference plan, thus it 
would seem that from the standpoint of the employe our plan 
of conference has been demonstrated to be a remarkable 
success. By means of it a long period of depression was 
passed without any reduction of wages, and when a time of 
general prosperity arrived, they were enabled to promptly 
share in its benefits without strife and without the loss of a 
single hour’s time, and the molders working in the foundries 
of members of the Defense Association are direct gainers 
thereby to the extent of nearly one million dollars. 

STOVE MANUFACTURERS DID NOT REAP THE BENEFITS. 

The statement as made by the gentleman is true in every 
sense of the word, but on the other hand, the stove manu- 
facturers of the country did not reap the benefits that should 
accrue to them from the return of national prosperity for the 
following reasons: Early in the months of February and 
March, 1899, the salesmen of a large majority of the stove 
houses made their early trips with instructions to secure as 
many fall orders as possible at the then prevailing low prices 
for stoves, assuring the trade there would be a very sharp 
advance in the selling price of stoves in the near future, at 
the same time guaranteeing the trade against any decline 
in price of stoves, the result was orders were secured in the 
winter and spring months for about eighty per cent. of their 
entire product for the year, little knowing what was to take 
place in a few short months in the labor and material markets 
of the country. 

WAGE ADVANCE IN I900. 

In March, the conference committee of the Defense Asso- 
ciation and the Iron Molders’ Union met and it was agreed 
to pay ten per cent. advance upon the then present price of 








stove molding, and almost at the same time pig iron began 
to advance rapidly in price, and in the months of September 
and October had reached nearly double the price it could have 
been purchased for in the early part of the year. Selling 
prices were advanced in an attempt to keep pace with the 
advancing prices of labor and material, but that was of very 
little benefit to the stove manufacturers who had sold the 
great bulk of their product at the low prices prevailing early 
in the year, and unless well covered by low-priced iron and 
materials they received very little, if any, of the returning 
prosperity of 1899, except on less than twenty-five per cent. 
of their output which remained unsold. 
A NICAPPOINTMENT IN VOITIMEE AF TRANE FOR TONN 

In addition to the above there has been a disappointment 
in the volume of trade for 1900, paying an additional advance 
of five per cent. in molding prices of this year, although the 
selling prices have been fairly maintained. The balance sheets 
of the great bulk of the stove manufacturers on the first day 
of the new century will not be at all satisfactory, and will 
require at least two or three years of the new century to 
secure their share of the benefits that should be derived from 
the return of prosperity already enjoyed for the past two years 
by the stove molders, and in conclusion would say we have 
reason for congratulation upon the peaceful and harmonious 
relations that have existed between the members of the De- 
fense Association and the workmen in their employ during 
the past ten years. These conditions are largely owing to the 
annual conferences held during that time, which have been in- 
strumental in the adoption of peace measures and the aban- 
donment of strikes in the settlement of all differences that did 
arise between them as employer and employe, and sincerely 
hope and trust the first ten years of the new century confer- 
ence will show a marked improvement over the past ten years 
in bringing about a solution of the true relations that should 


exist between employer and employe. 
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Address to Stove Salesmen. 


BY CHAS. S. PRIZER, EX PRES. NATIONAL 


A SALESMAN’S PERSONAL POWER. 


It is chiefly the personal power to persuade and influence 
men that makes a salesman valuable to his house. 

The difference in the effi- 
ciency of two salesmen is 
measured almost entirely by 
the difference between them 
in individual personal power 
to win the confidence of the 
dealer and to inspire in him 
a faith in the goods, in the 
house and in the salesman. 

Every salesman _ should 
cultivate the difficult art of 
converting dealers from 
their normal state of indif- 
ference to a feeling of in- 
terest and of faith in him- 
self and in his goods. 

The selling of goods is 
a profession requiring spe- 
cial talents and special train- 
ing just as certainly as the 
practice of law or of medicine requires special talents and 
training. 

Every time you induce a reluctant dealer to order a bill 
of stoves from you, are you not winning a case by your 











ASSOCIATION OF STOVE MANUFACTURERS. 
ability to present its merits just as clearly as a lawyer wins 
his case by his analytical and forensic powers? 


SALESMEN SHOULD STUDY. 


The salesman should devote careful and painstaking atten- 
tion to his own training in those things that will promote 
his success. He should study to excel in the graces of con- 
versation and in the art of making himself interesting. He 
should cultivate a bearing and address calculated to win the 
attention and approval of those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. But, while the salesman should be a good talker, he 
should also know when to be silent and should train himself 
to be a patient and sympathetic listener. 

Frequently a dealer who is permitted to indulge his own 
conversational propensities will indicate to the alert salesman 
the avenue through which the latter can enter the citadel of 
his confidences and esteem. 

In almost every other skilled occupation except that of a 
salesman, there are regular and formal means for the attain- 
ment of proficiency. 

NO TECHNICAL COURSES IN SALESMANSHIP. 

There is no system of apprenticeship to teach men to 
become expert salesmen, and there are no technical schools 
in which the art may be acquired. 

It seems to me, however, that special training should be 
just as great an aid in the education of a salesman as in that 
of a person who wishes to acquire efficiency in any other pro- 



















fession. The salegman must teach and train himself. He 
should suppress obnoxious personal idiosyncrasies as carefully 
as should the orator or the lawyer. His raw material is the 
living man to whom he desires to sell his wares, and this 
raw material is so far from being fixed in its nature and 
characteristics that it may be said to vary in the case of every 
separate individual whose orders the salesman solicits. 
A SALESMAN’S CAPITAL. 


The salesman, therefore, should be a keen student of 
human nature. He should learn to adapt himself, without 
servility, to men differing widely in their temperaments, their 
views and their whims. 

He should acquire an easy, pleasant and courteous ad- 
dress, and should learn to be interesting to his customers, so 
that his visits will be a pleasure to them. A salesman who 
bores his customers is never successful. 

The capital of a salesman consists almost entirely of his 
personality. He should seek to make this as valuable to 
himself and his principles as possible. He can do this only 
by thought and study. If he has infirmities of temper or dis- 
position, he should strive to correct them. He should have 
courage, sagacity, patience and shredwness. 

A REPRESENTATIVE. 

The salesman stands as the living and visible representa- 
tive of his house, and it is inevitable that the house should be 
measured and judged to a large extent by the impression 
made by the salesman upon the trade. The dignity and stand 
ing of your company, gentlemen, are committed to your 
charge. Your personal conduct, your bearing and manners, 
your whole representation of your goods and of your house 
should be such as to sustain and enhance the reputation of 
your company in the estimation of the trade and the public 

The salesman should always act as the attorney and as the 
champion of his house. The dealers may be relied upon to 
look after their own interests. You are hired to take care of 
the interests of your principals. In any difference that may 
arise between the dealer and your house, you should always 
remember that it is your business to protect the interests of 
your house. Many salesmen act as though they were paid 
by the dealers to decide all questions in favor of the said 
dealers. 

TRADE IS INFLUENCED BY SALESMAN’S ATTITUDE. 

Every salesman should adhere firmly to such prices, terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by his house. 

To a very considerable extent the trade is influenced in 
its opinion of the goods and the standing of a manufacturer 
by the estimate the manufacturer places upon himself and 
by the way this estimate is supported and maintained by the 
salesman. 

It is easy for a house to create the impression among the 
dealers that it is not a first-class concern, by voluntarily 
adopting a policy of servility and by exhibiting an undue 
fear of competition, in its relations to the trade. In creating 
such an unfavorable impression of the standing of a man 
ufacturer there is no more potent instrument than the sales- 
man who lacks grit and courage. 

EFFORT IS THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. 

In selling goods, as in every other department of human 
effort, hard work is the price of success. No man who is 
lazy or careless can be a successful salesman. In interviewing 
a dealer it is just as easy for a salesman to do a poor piece 
of work as it is for a mechanic to do a poor job in making 
a door or molding a casting. 

The salesman may fall short by exhibiting a lack of 
enthusiasm, of patience or of judgment, in failing to present 
the salient features of his goods in the most attractive manner, 
in failing to adopt his arguments to the special case in hand, 
in lack of tact, in a failure to urge his claims with judicious 
persistence and in many other ways. 

It is very easy for a salesman to give up without having 
put forth every possible effort, and there is no foreman or 
superintendent standing over him to see that his work in 
each special case comes up to the highest standard of excel- 
lence. 
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PERSISTENCY NEEDED 

No salesman will attain success unless he is persistent 
as well as a hard worker. In canvassing a new town with 
a dozen good dealers in it, the salesman is very apt to become 
discouraged and disheartened if he is unsuccessful with the 
first six or seven dealers. He should work just as hard, how- 
ever, with the last dealer he calls upon, as with the first. 

The salesman, unlike most other workers, is not under 
the direct supervision of his principals. His work is done 
away from home and no one but himself can tell in any 
given case whether he had done everything in his power to 
advance the interests of his employer. He may spend many 
hours in idleness that should be devoted to work and his 
employer will be none the wiser. It is, therefore, of high 
importance that the salesman be earnestly conscientious in 
his service to his house. Although the employer cannot 
directly supervise the salesman’s work, yet the real character 
of that work will soon be revealed by the results of the 
season’s business. 

A POSITION OF PECULIAR TRUST. 


The fact that the employer must depend on the good 
faith of the salesman makes the position of the latter one of 
peculiar trust and responsibility. The salesman must largely 
use his own judgment and his own methods. He must him- 
self determine how he will use that large part of his time 
which cannot be spent in the actual work of canvassing the 
trade. Every salesman is compelled to spend more of his 
working hours in traveling, in hotels and in waiting for the 
chance to interview dealers than he spends in the actual 
practice, so to speak, of his profession. This time not spent 
in actual work may be frittered away frivolously and use- 
lessly, or it may be used by the salesman in acquiring inform- 
ation, in posting himself in regard to his goods and his busi- 
ness or in studying out plans for his future work so as to be 
fruitful of good results to his house. Some salesmen devote 
more time to the consideration of means for furnishing them- 
selves with amusement and recreation than they spend in 
devising schemes for the promotion of the business they rep- 
resent 

DIFFICULTIES OF SALESMANSHIP. 

I fully realize that the work of a salesman is very diffi- 
cult. You have constantly to contend with goods placed upon 
the market at prices which cannot be matched without sac- 
rificing all profit. You must present your claims and make 
your plea to many dealers who would prefer not to listen to 
you. You must meet the indifference and the rebuffs of deal- 
ers who are well satisfied with the lines of goods which it is 
your business to attempt to displace. You must receive with- 
out discomfiture, discourteous treatment from many dealers, 
and oceasionally you are subjected to actual insult from a 
few dealers who are deficient in the manners and customs of 
civilized society. 

TACT IS ESSENTIAL. 

In the face of all these things you must be patient, cour- 
teous, persistent and tactful. You must hear a great many 
compliants and must listen to them patiently, whether they 
are well founded or not. The salesman will hear a great many 
criticisms which dealers would not think of placing before 
the house through correspondence. It is only by the exercise 
of his good common sense and discrimination that the sales- 
man is able to rightly estimate the relative importance of these 
criticisms and to sift those deserving attention from those 
which arise from the ignorance, the prejudice or the whims 


and notions of the dealers. 
DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 


The standpoint of the employer and that of the salesman 
in relation to the trade are apt to be radically different. 

The pressure of competition and the difficulties of market- 
ing goods are much more sharply apparent to the salesman 
than they are to his employer. The employer receives his 
salesman’s order for goods from a new customer and fills 
it as a matter of course, seldom thinking, perhaps, of the 
work and worry which the salesman has undergone before he 
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was able to fill out the little blank directing the house to ship 
sundry stoves to John Doe or Richard Roe. 

To the salesman it often seems as though his house is 
mistaken in not giving him the privilege of meeting prices, 
which, from the standpoint of the house, it is simply impos- 
sible to meet without sacrificing all profit. 

THE SALESMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

The experience and standpoint of the salesman is very 
apt to cause him to regard the business from the sales stand- 
point only, whereas the house must always regard sales as 
nothing more than a means to an end and not as an end in 
themselves. It is only when a sale will yield some profit that 
it is worth while to make it. It is always unwise for a sales- 
man to spend time on trade that yields no profit, for the 
time spent in this way might have been employed in securing 
business that would have made some money for the house. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE SHOULD BE PLANNED. 

A salesman should devote thought and study to the man- 
agement of his trade. Where he desires to secure the trade 
of a dealer, he should carefully study out a plan of procedure 
and should take into consideration the various conditions of 
the case. A good salesman will soon perceive the plan by 
which he will be most likely to succeed in a given case. He 
should lay siege, as it were, to the dealer, and should not 
give up until the dealer capitulates or until the case is mani- 
festly a hopeless one. 

HABIT. 

The salesman should use his time wisely and effectively, 
remembering that an hour thrown away is an opportunity 
squandered. I think it is almost always best for a salesman 
to leave the dealer as soon as possible after finishing the real 
business in hand. 

There is nothing in human nature stronger than habit. 
A salesman can get into the habit of giving up easily and of 
merely going through the motions of trying to sell goods or 
he can acquire the habit of real and effective industry. In 
the end it will be no harder for him to make full use of all 
his powers and faculties than it would be for him to perform 
his work in a slipshod and ineffective fashion. 






AN EXPLODED FALLACY. 

The salesman must be a good business man. His work 
constantly demands the exercise of judgment and good hard 
business sense. 

The old idea that any voluble young man with sufficient 
hardness of cheek will make a successful salesman has long 
been consigned to the limbo of exploded fallacies. 

There is no place in the business world in which a capacity 
for affairs and the ability to manage them safely and wisely 
are of more value and necessity than in the position of a sales- 
man. He is frequently called upon to make prompt decisions 
in questions of large and permanent importance to his house. 
It is in the conditions of his work that his house must very 
largely be guided by his decisions and must profit or lose 
thereby. In many cases he cannot wait for instructions from 
his principals, but must necessarily act on his own view of 
the case. He must, therefore, be constantly on the alert to 
protect and advance the interests of his house, and must fully 
realize the responsibility resting upon him. He must use all 
his brains and ingenuity to the best advantage and must make 
every effort to brighten up his faculties and observation in 
his chosen field of labor. 

FRUITLESS ARGUMENT. 

While it is well for a salesman to know what goods are 
being sold in his territory and be acquainted in a general way 
with the merits and demerits of such goods, it has always 
seemed to me that it is wise for a salesman, while he is trying 
to sell goods, to ignore as much as possible all other goods 
but his own. There is usually nothing more futile and profit- 
less than for a salesman to enter into an argument with a 
dealer in regard to the merits of goods made by a competing 
house 
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Value of Local Associations. 


> 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATION. 

In a recent interview with P. B. Acker, ex-president of 
New York City Stove, Range and Furnace Manufacturers’ 
Association, the following 
interesting facts were learned 
concerning that association: 

The New York City Stove, 
Range and Furnace Manu- 
facturers’ Association was 
organized on Nov. 6, 1808. 
Mr. P. B. Acker was its first 
president, and held office for 
two years, devoting much 
valuable time to insure its 
success, and was rarely ab- 
sent from the meetings. 

For years prior to No- 
vember, 1808, there was no 
local association in New 
York, but since the organi- 
zation a great deal has been 
accomplished, especially dur- 
ing the first year of its ca- 
reer, for the good and welfare of the trade in this section. 
The stove business was in a deplorable state of demoraliza- 
tion and done in a haphazard manner by all prior to the 
coming together of the manufacturers in 1808. 





HELP OF ASSOCIATION TO ITS MEMBERS, 


After this association had been in existence for a few 


BY PETER B. ACKER, EX. PRES. NEW YORK CITY STOVE, RANGE, AND FURNACE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


months the manufacturers acquired a knowledge of the con- 
struction of each other’s goods and their relative values far 
exceeding what they possessed before, and the formulas estab- 
lished for classifying stoves, with which the members became 
familiar, let in a flood of light upon the folly that had char- 
acterized the marketing of stoves in New York City, and 
showed clearly to some that they had been sacrificing profits 
and cutting into the cost by offering their stoves under a 
false knowledge of the value of some of their competitors’ 
goods. 
AN EDUCATION FOR SALESMEN. 

Salesmen received an education in the construction of 
their firm’s stoves and of their true relation to their com- 
petitors in a few months that it would have taken them the 
same number of years to have acquired under the old regime. 
This was due almost entirely to the energetic work of the 
price committees, who applied themselves to the task of unrav- 
eling the tangle the stove business in this section had drifted 
into. It likewise had the result of simplifying the matter of 
price list making and rendering the price lists of some concerns 
more comprehensive than before, and ruinous abuses were 
corrected. 

RESTORATION OF PRICES. 

It should be borne in mind that when the New York City 
Association was organized, at the close of 1898, stoves were 
selling in this section at and below the cost to manufacturers, 
and selling prices had hardly been restored to a normal basis 
of remuneration to the manufacturers when the advance in 
price of material and labor took place in 1899, and the 
advances made by the manufacturers here were always con- 
















siderably behind what the repeated advance in raw materials 
and supplies would justify, and this was equivalent to sharing 
with the dealers benefits from favorable purchases realized in 
an advancing market. 

Mr. Acker does not believe in but holds that 
trade organizations, reasonably and discreetly managed, are of 
mutual benefit and welfare to manufacturers and dealers alike, 


trusts, 
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and the identification of any manufacturer 


with such should 


work no prejudice against him 


What One Local Association Has Accomplished. 


BY W. J. MYERS, SECRETARY NEW YORK CITY STOVE, 


CLASSIFICATION WORK 
It has been said by many members of the ‘ew York City 
Association 


ACCOM PLISHED. 


who belonged to one or more associations in 
and 


whereof they spoke, that no 


other sections, knew 


such amount of work was 
ever accomplished in so 
short a time in the classifi- 
cation of goods in 
lishing formulas and bases 
for arriving at prices equita- 
ble among a lot of manu- 
this 


estab- 


facturers, as in asso- 
ciation. 

Perhaps no conditions ex 
isted in the stove business 
anywhere that were quite so 
bad as thev were here. Man- 
ufacturers from several sec- 
tions were offering all types 
of stoves here in all man- 
ners of dress at all kinds 
of prices. Thirty manufacturers were concerned, and the 
task, it will be seen, was a huge one; but within a few 
months everything sold in this market, except furnaces, and 
including repairs, was sorted, classified, and the relation of 
one manufacturer’s goods to another arrived at and base 
prices established thereon. 

The New York City Association includes in its member- 
ship a very large percentage of the best brains, largest expe- 
rience, and largest investments in this country. 

I believe the rock of security of stove association lies 
in the equalization of prices, and their continuance depends 
upon the nearest approach to absolute equalization that can 





be attained. 


RANGE, 


AND FURNACE MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION. 


the National Association in 
May last, elaborating this idea, and in answer to the question 


then propounded, which was as follows: 


I made an address before 
“Cannot a universal 
rule be established that will be fair and equitable?” I took 
the ground that it could be in a large measure, and offered 
the plan that in all classes of stoves typical stoves should 
be established, settled upon to be the 
average of sensible proportion, weight and desirability. 

[ contended that equalization should be established in all 


. 
classes Of stoves 


such typical stoves 


Ist. Typical sizes 

2d. Average selling value, mounted, of their described and 
scheduled parts 

3d. The selling value of structural features and of factors 
governed and not governed by a cost. 

These I claimed were fundamental elements for univer- 
sal equilization, and all other matters, 
standard finish, undesirable patterns, 


like deviation from 
difference in markets, 
etc., are subjects for consideration by localities or local asso- 
a percentage of advance or deduction from the 
average national base. 

No association will long live until each manufacturer’s 
stove is priced perfectly fair and equitable. Any prices that 
might be accepted will show in selling any discrimination or 
mequality, and an imperfect formula will soon declare itself 
when worked out practically, and manufacturers at a disad- 


ciations in 


vantage cannot be expected to stand by it. 
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Trade Between Europe and America. 


BY JOHN S. PALMER, SECRETARY AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 


FRANCE. 

Those desiring to trade in France must be prepared 

to quote free in the warehouse of their customer, duty 
paid. The French mer- 

chants will not buy f. o. b. 

dock, New York, Of 

course, there are excep- 

tions to this, but it is a 

good rule to go by. In 

France, Americans labor 


under a great disadvantage, 
owing to the fact that they 
are not one of the favored 
The duty = on 
goods 


nations. 
American 
France is much higher than 


entering 


the duty on English goods. 
Further, the freight rate to 
Paris is double 
it is to London or to Ham- 


over what 





burg. 
GERMANY. 
merchants in 


The Ger- 


many, especially those doing business in large seaport towns, 


THE EXHIBIT AND TRADING CO., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


dock, New York, and 
are quite willing to trade with us and are themselves thor- 
oughly posted on the duties on the different articles and the 
freight rates to the different poris, many of them having 
yearly contracts with the steamship companies. 


are accustomed to buy goods f. o. b 


The freight 
rate from New York to Hamburg and Bremen is quite rea- 
sonable. 


RUSSIA 


Your Russian correspondent gives you an idea of the dif 
ficulty of doing business in Russia. The Russians are large 
buyers, and to that country also it is desirable that quotations 

In fact, it is difficult to 
The freight rate is quite 
difficult to 

must be 


be made free customers’ warehouse. 


do business on other basis. 


the 


any 


deal with. For 
packed 
lhe weights must be 


fact, the 


high, and customs 


very 
different article 


be attached to 


instance, every separately 


Brass must not iron 


exact or you are subject to a fine. In Russian 
government has a thousand different ways of getting fines out 
of one. 


operation is very slow. 


The expenses of clearing are large, and the 
On unfinished articles the duty is 


what it is on 


very 


just about one-half finished articles. For 


instance, the rough castings are taken in for about one-half 
the duty on the finished casting. Russians cre pleased to buy 






























































from America, and American goods are preferred to English 


| products. 
| \USTRIA AND AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 



















While we do business in both these countries, the trade is 
not large and the people are not accustomed to buy Ameri- 
can goods, and it is very difficult to ascertain what the duty 
is on the different articles, but in the future I think the trade 
will be largely increased. 

ITALY. 
Unless you have a resident agent there it is a good country 


to leave alone. 


HOLLAND. 

The article by Mr. Stokvis, of Messrs. Stokvis & Son, the 
largest people in our line of business in Holland, will speak 
for that country, and I can second every word which Mr. 
Stokvis has said. The greatest difficulty we have to contend 


I with here is that the elegant goods that are made in our 
| country are packed in such a way that they will not stand 
| transportation. American manufacturers don’t seem to learn 


: by experience. They pack valuable goods in ligh crates and 
expect them to land safely, and wonder when the customer 
i makes a complaint. Manufacturers should also learn to pack 


their goods as closely as possible, as the freight rates is 
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usually by the ton measurement of 40 cubic feet. A great deal 
of money can be saved in this way if proper attention be 
given to it. It is possible to sell in Holland f. o. b. dock, 
New York, and the shipping facilities are of the best. 
NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

There is a large increase in business in these countries, 
and about all the goods are sold f. o. b. dock, New York. 

The unpleasant part of doing business in Europe is on 
account of the everlasting kicks and claims for damages which, 
unless one is very careful, will eat up the greater portion of 
the profit. Then, while the regular terms for buying in 
England are 30 days, or what is termed “monthly account,” 
on the Continent it varies from 60 days to a year, and then, 
generally, you have to take acceptances. There is a lot to 
learn and we are learning every day, but as far as I know, 
there is only one way to cbtain the knowledge, and that is by 
experience. 










Mr. Palmer’s very able resume is accompanied by a num- 
ber of very interesting articles from leaders in different 


European centers. Walter Jones, of Jones & Attwood, Stuur- 





The Present Condition of Trade 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF TRADE. 


I have been requested by John S Palmer to write a few 
lines for THe AMERICAN 
ARTISAN on the above sub- 
ject. 

Now this struck me as a 
quaint idea. The humor of 
it would do credit to Arte- 
mus Ward or Mark Twain. 
Mr. Palmer is a literary 
man—I am not. He knows 
all about the subject—I 
don’t. He has been to 
America—I have not. He 
is a big man, I am a little 
’ one, and yet he asks me to 
write. I wonder why he 
did not do it himself? The 
reason he gives is clever, if 
not cute; I will not repeat 
it; he cannot prove it. 
Please don’t do it again, 
Mr. Palmer. 


A TALL ORDER. 


friend, the Hon. G. F. Parker, 


ae. le 


ae ha 





indebted 


I am 
ex-United States Consul for Birmingham and Midlands, for 
a copy of the “Annual Report (June, 1900) of the United 
States Treasury Department,” viving a monthly summary of 


to my 


commerce and finance. It contains 270 pages (about the size 
of THe AMERICAN ARTISAN), and I am expected to con- 
dense this, and to give the prospect of trade in the future 
in a few lines. This may appear a very simple matter to a 
literary man of Mr. Palmer’s abilities, but is rather a tall 
order for an amateur Britisher. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if this is not up to your standard you 
must blame Mr. J. S. Palmer. This sort of thing is not quite 
in my line. It would not be difficult to copy a few pages, but 


es 


—_ 
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bridge, England, one of the world’s leading authorities on 
heating, and well-known to cur readers as the author of the 
Hot Water Manual, writes as follows on 


Between Europe and the United 


States of America and the Prospect of Trade in the 
Future Between the Two Countries. 


BY WALTER JONES, AUTHOR THE AMERICAN ARTISAN HOT WATER MANUAL. 








as long columns of figures and statistics would be uninterest- 
ing, I will try and state a few plain facts, from which your 
readers may draw their own conclusions. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


I gather from the United States Annual Report, page 
3,401, that: 

1. The total commerce (exports and imports) for 1900, 
for the first time in your history, exceeds $2,000,000,000, and 
surpasses that of any previous year by nearly $318,000,000. 

2. Your gold imports are much lover than in previous 
years, but your “exports and imports of merchandise” and 
your “tonnage” show large increases all round. 

3. Your manufacturers’ materials were freely 
imported, and form a larger share of the total imports. 

4. “Manufactured articles’ were more freely exported, 
and form a much larger share of the total than on any previous 
occasion. 

These are healthy signs and a sure indication of vigorous 
growth. 

Now, when we. begin to draw comparisons the figures 
are almost startling, and, although I am not so pessimistic as 
to think that the Old Country is played out, we cannot dis- 
guise the fact that the land of Stars and Stripes is setting the 
pace, and the Britishers must look to their laurels. 


more 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

From the Annual Report, page 3,403: 

The growth in exports of manufactures for Great Britain 
and the United States are as follows (omitting all odd figures 
under millions) : 

Great Britain. United States. 
Millions of Millions of 


Year— dollars. dollars. 
Cd oun otas cacla tt alee pa we ee 40 
EE 68 
a Se ee 102 
NE ee eee ey Te a eee, eee 1,089 151 


400—1900 















Showing an increas: of about 78 per cent for Great Britain 

and about goo per cent for the United States in 40 years. 
The growth of domestic exports also show, by comparison, 

remarkable results as follows: 

Great Britain. United States. 

Millions of Millions of 


Year— dollars. dollars. 
RR ee ee ee a mee 2 661 316 

PE db chiktdhnkiabsyieiitaneneanten g7I 455 

id onus haan aa iscaeisa maa aniteard 1,085 823 

(En ee ee ee 1,282 845 

rGep. (last available)... tcc. ccccccsscess 1,287 1,370—1900 


Increase of about 95 per cent for Great Britain and 333 
per cent for the United States in 40 years. 

Again, on pages 3,424-5, the increase in imports and 
exports for the century 1800 to 1900 almost takes ones breath. 


Imports during 1800........ $ 91,252,768 inc. 831 per cent 
Imports during 1900........ 849,714,670 inc. 831 per cent 
Exports during 1800........ 70,971,780 inc. 1,864 per cent 
Exports during 1900........ 1,394,186,371 inc. 1,864 per cent 


UN MISTAKABLE SIGNS. 


If the same ratio is maintained during the twentieth cen- 
tury what will be the result? I leave Mr. Palmer to work this 
out; the only harm I wish him is that he may be in Chicago 
to celebrate the event. 

Now, as to the prospect of trade in the future between 
the two countries, I give my opinion for what it may be 
worth. I do not claim to be a prophet, but to any man of 
ordinary intelligence and reflection the signs are unmistakable: 

1. That instead of Great Britain exporting steel, pig 
iron and other raw materials to the States, the conditions will 
be reversed. 

2. That cast iron boilers, radiators, stoves, etc., of 
American manufacture are come to Europe to stay. 

3. American wrought tubes, malleable fittings, etc., are 
making a marked impression in the old country, and are 
frequently substituted for wrought fittings. 

4. Rolling stock, rails, cars and electric supplies gen- 
erally of American manufacture are becoming familiar feat- 
ures in Great Britain. 

5. Finished machinery, lathes, planing, drilling, slotting 
and other machine tools are in ihe same category. 

6. American millionaires are also plentiful, I question 
the wisdom of glutting the market with this commodity, when 
millions are amassed by monopolies, trusts, corners, gambling, 
etc., it is a doubtful advantage to the community and to the 
millionaire. 
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BRITISH FOOD SUPPLY. 


Now, as to food, we in Great Britain shall some day find 
ourselves in a sorry plight. We import enormous quantities 
of wheat, meat and other foodstuffs—butter, about £17,000,000; 
eggs, £5,000,000; cheese, £5,500,000. Why don’t we churn our 
own butter, lay our own eggs and make our own cheese? 

British agriculture has been woefully neglected. The 
sooner the question receives attention the better for Old Eng- 
land. 

LEONINE RECUPERATIVE POWER. 

While the exports from Great Britain to America have 
steadily declined, the exports to other countries have increased, 
and there is still a considerable amount of recuperative power 
left in the British Lion. We are slow to move, but we intend 
to profit by your methods and your experience, as the fol- 
lowing extract from The County Express, Stuurbridge, will 
show. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN IRON MANUFACTURE. 


“It has been evident that British makers of pig iron, if 
they wished to retain their position of being able to compete 
for the trade of the world and even in the home trade against 
America, it would b2 necessary to adopt in this country, as far 
as possible, modern American blast furnace practice. At 
several of the works on the west coast the blowing power of 
the blast furnaces has been so much augmented that the pro- 
duction of metal has been, or is likely to be, increased from 
30 to 60 per cent. In the majority of cases the pressure of 
the blast has been increased from 6 to 10 and 12 pounds, and 
the Moss Bay Co., at Workington, have just put down engines 
to give a 20-pound blast. This will mean an increased make 
of from 600 to 1,000 tons per week per furnace. At the Ask- 
ham ironworks, near Barrow, a new furnace has been built 
at a cost of £65,000, which will produce more than 1,000 tons 
of metal per week, whilst at the Derwent works of Messrs. 
Cannell & Co., Workington, the furnaces are regularly pro- 
ducing 1,000 tons of metal each. It is only by means of high 
productions like these that west coast makers can hope to 
maintain the power of competing in the hematite trade.” 

I hope and believe that an interchange of commodities, a 
closer communion, and a warmer fellowship will in the future 
prove beneficial to the people of both countries and a blessing 
to the whole of the human race. 


Naber uly 


AMERICAN GOODS IN RUSSIA. 


BY F. 


KLOOSS. 





F. Klooss, of the well-known importing firm of Winzer 
& Klooss, Dmitrowsky, St. Petersburg, Russia, writes as 
follows concerning 


RUSSIAN TRADE IN AMERICAN-MADE GOODS. 


Having returned this morning only from a trip into the 
provinces, I hasten to give you herewith the notice you ask 
for the readers of THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

There is at present a brisk and increasing trade of 
American-made goods in Russia, particularly machines of 
various systems and descriptions; technical and more spe- 
cially sanitary appliances of all kinds are selling well, and 
people like their better finish and more practical construc- 
tion compared to those of our other foreign and home-made 
manufacture. A much bigger output into Russia could easily 
be obtained if the American firms would lay themselves out 
more to cater to the Russia market. 


LONG CREDITS. 

The first condition to be considered in dealing with Rus- 
sia is that long credits of three, six and nine months, or 
even more, are commonly allowed by Russian and foreign 
manufacturers and consequently American terms of thirty 





or ninety days from date of bill of lading, or even cash 
against bill of lading, will never become popular with Rus- 
sian customers, no matter how rich and of whatsoever safe 
standing they be, but will prove a great handicap. 

DIFFICULTY IS IN COLLECTING. 

It is important to be considered that, while booking 
orders in Russia seems comparatively easy, the great difficulty 
comes in when collecting, viz.: settling the accounts, as 
most of the Russian merchants, availing themselves of the 
great distance separating them from the foreign manufac- 
turers, will, by hook or by crook, find fault with the goods 
delivered, and never omit to make deductions of all sorts or 
to delay settlements directly contrary to the terms agreed 
upon. 

The best way to overcome these and other difficulties, such 
as clearings, reforwarding the goods, etc., which are only 
to be encountered in Russia, is by having a branch office in 
the country or at least a reliable, trustworthy agent, as cor- 
respondence with customers will generally lead to nothing. 
Another great facility is to keep a stock of the best selling 
lines in the country, for many people will prefer to buy for 
immediate delivery—even if they have to pay a little higher 
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price—so ordering for delivery after several months. 
I am afraid I am not used to writing articles for pub- 
lication, but, trusting that this may be of some use to you, I 
remain, with kind regards. 
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AMERICAN GOODS IN HOLLAND. 


S. STOKVIS. 





































R. S. Stokvis, of R. S. Stokvis & Sonen, a leading Rotter- 
dam, Holland, metal firm, has this to say concerning the 
importation of American goods into that country. 


eee 


THEIR BUSINESS WITH THE UNITED STATES IS INCREASING. 
Our business with the United States is increasing from 

year to year, and we are doing a good trade already with 

transatlantic makers in pumps for general purposes, in stoves 


and radiators for gas and petroleum, for steam and warm 
! water purposes, but would call attention of makers to the 
| mode of packing and strong packages. Further, there is a 

good market for enameled baths, which, of American make, 
/ are stated to be better than of English and German make, but 


the question of strong packages and good packing is again 
dwelled on specially. 


INFERIOR QUALITY OF EXPORTED PORCELAIN AND FIRE CLAY. 


In the latter time there have been taken great pains by 
large American concerns to export sanitary porcelain and 
fireclay articles to Europe, and we may add that in the begin- 
ning, Owing to their cheap prices, they were bought eagerly 
' by large consumers, but by and by have lost a good deal of 
ground, owing to the quality proving inferior afterwards. It 
is certainly of the greatest interest that only first rate quality 
should be sent out. 


Be ae 


EXPORTED IRON AND STEEL. 


—— 


As regards the iron and steel] trades, we have ascertained 
that likewise the big American concerns are invading our 


| M. Ivarsan, of Christiana, Norway, has this to say 
! concerning American exports into that country: 
af AMERICAN GOODS HAVE THE PREFERENCE. 
4 “As you wish to know my opinion of the trade between 
tr a the United States and our country I shall be very glad to tell 
ai you my judgment in the matter. 


i “The line of trade which your honorable journal repre- 
: 4 sents has, during the last years in fact, increased, but still it 
must be considered as being only in its commencement. From 
my experience I have learned that the American manufac- 
turers, especially in this branch, are superior to the European 
ones. 

“As to the prospect of business in future in comparison 
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AMERICAN GOODS 


BY MATTHEW 


market by competing successfully against the British and 
German manufacturers, not only for rails and bars and plates, 
but also for the more elaborated products, such as cast iron 
pipes for large waterworks, and also for wrought iron tubes 
for gas, water and steam purposes. 

HIGHER PRICES HAVE CURTAILED EXPORT SALES. 

These latter we have contrived to import ourselves from 
America in large quantities during a couple of years with good 
success, but since sometime a reaction is taking place and the 
American makers having made a syndicate among themselves 
in order to control and keep up prices to a higher level, have 
lost entirely our Dutch market, which has again bestowed its 
favors on the German makers, which, owing to low prices and 
cheap freights, have of late obtained important contracts in 
Holland. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MARKET. 


We think this brief sketch will suffice to show that in 
many respects the American industry is capable to hold its 
own in our Dutch market, which also on account of its colo- 
nies, forms a large debouche, well worth to attract the atten- 


tion of American manufacturers and exporters. 





IN NORWAY. 


IVARSAN, 


to the competing foreign manufactories, I believe that the 
Americans will have the preference on account of their gen- 
eral well-known pre-eminence.” 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL [MACHINES IN DENIIARK 


RECK. 








A. B. Reck, of the Reck Heating Co., Ltd., Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has this to say on American agricultural machinery 
in Denmark: 

AMERICAN HARVESTERS IN DENMARK. 

The first American agricultural machines were introduced 
into Denmark at the beginning of the seventies, and they 
were exclusively harvest machines. It was because of differ- 
ent reasons if these did not immediately find a market here, 
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partly the working of such machines was not absolutely 
satisfactory and partly they were too expensive. The machines 
have not alone, in the course of years, undergone many altera- 
tions, but have also been improved according to Danish condi- 
tions. As to the price, a self-binding harvesting machine which, 
twenty-five years ago, cost about 1,500 to 1,600 kroner 
($5,670 to $6,050), can now be had for 600 to 700 kroner 
($2,270 to $2,650), while a reaping machine, which at that 











time cost about 800 kroner ($3,025), can now be had for 375 
kroner ($1,420), or under. 

It was chiefly the reapers which found a good market here, 
as the binders were not considered practicable in our damp 
and changeable climate. The sale of the reapers increased 
particularly in the eighties and nineties according as the prices 
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were gradually lower, so that a few years ago every farmer in 
many districts had his own reaper. 
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Reasons for Joining a State Association. 


BY THOMAS M’CRACKEN, SECRETARY MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HIBERNATION IS POOR POLICY. 

The time for our next annual meeting is fast approaching, 
and we trust, if you are a retail hardware dealer, you are 
making arrangements to 
meet with us. It is incum- 
bent upon you to advance 
your business interests in 
| every practical way towards 
= economical management, en- 
terprising reforms, and the 
application of such methods 
as have been found advan- 
tageous, from the experi- 
ence of others. This you 
cannot avail yourself of by 
hibernating at home and 
coming out in the spring 
with your winter clothes on. 
Our association offers to re- 
claim you at a very moder- 
ate cost, and take you into 
fellowship with those who 
are advancing, rather than 





going backward, who are moving rather than standing still. 

It is only a question whether you are willing to put your 
shoulder to the wheel or trail along behind with the dust of 
poor trade, increasing business complications and mis-applied 
methods blowing in your eyes. 

AN AGE OF ORGANIZATION. 

The sentiment of the age is organization, federation and 
association. You are not in line with this progressive move- 
ment if you are not identified with us. It is the duty of every 
individual hardware dealer in the state to take upon himself 
some degree of responsibility in forwarding association work 
and in being a representative of the principles for which we 
stand. 

You will be directly benefited just in proportion as you are 
personally interested, but you cannot feel interested without 
being one of us in thought and action. 

NO BACKWARD STEP. 

In associating yourself with us you are by no means taking 
any backward step, but rather stand upon a higher plane of 
action, immeasurably benefiting yourself, and joining hands 
with those who have, and are laboring for your commercial 
advancement. 

Whatever may have been your opinion heretofore as to our 
association and the work we are trying to do, it remains an 
undisputed fact that we are growing in numbers and useful- 
ness, not only in our own state, but throughout the land. The 
principles which underlie all associations of this character are 


NO MAN SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 





Peter Nicola, Leavenworth, Kan., writes, I will 
drop you a few lines in regard as to how I am pleased 
with your valuable book, “Cornice Work Manual.” I 


right and just, and whether or no you are willing to assist 
in the work which is daily helping you. 
OBJECTS OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 

You cannot ignore the fact that you are being benefited 
There is no hardware dealer who should not be proud and 
anxious to be a working member of his state association; the 
objects of all are the same: 

To secure a permanent organization of all the hardware 
dealers for protective and educational purposes. 

To confine trade in its proper channels, and to reform 
abuses that now exist in business life 

To place the business of the retail dealer upon such 
basis as will enable him to meet the changed condition of our 
business life, and to remove illegitimate competition. 

To secure the enactment of such laws as will protect the 
honest dealer from dishonest methods of trade combination. 

Can you not join with us along these lines, and do you 
not think your interest lies in this direction? 

SUCCESS OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 

Our work has been successful in that: 

The jobber and retailer have become acquainted and now 
realize that their interests are identical. 

The manufacturer cannot ignore the jobber, and must 
also take into account the retailer, who distributes his wares. 

The consumer we ask to procure his supply through 
legitimate channels of trade, if he does not the jobber or 
manufacturer who sells him cannot expect to sell to you, if you 
report the case to your association. 

The traveling man not in sympathy with us cannot long 
be a success. The manufacturer or jobber unfavorable to us 
cannot procure the services of an “up-to-date Knight of the 
Grip” to represent them. 

Cheap John concerns are finding out that jobbers, manu- 
facturers and travelers do not want or seek their trade; and 
what is true of our own state is also true of fourteen other 
states in the Union. 

NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


We again cordially invite you to attend our annnal meet- 
ing. Come to our prayer meetings regularly and be right 
down in the “amen” corner, if you expect to enjoy our re- 
ligion. Salvation will never catch you if you are not making 
some little effort to help yourself. 

Our next annual conference occurs Feb. 27, 28, March 1, 
1901, in Minneapolis. All “the boys” will be here and the 
girls—God bless them—bring them along 


Hhoc, A" Pretin— 


think it is a book no man, a young man especially, 


should be without. Further more, it is all and more you 
claim it to be. I am very well pleased with it, and will 
recommend it to others. 
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Days. 


BY C. A. PECK, SECRETARY OF WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HIS FIRST PURCHASE OF HARDWARE. 

Why I should be asked to write something for your paper 
to be read by so many who are older, smarter and more suc- 
cessful is beyond my finding 
out, and yet your query 
starts up in my mind a train 
of thought running back 37 
years, when I bought some 
of my first hardware at an 
auction sale of Alb. Jewett’s 
stock, on Chambers street, 
in New York, near where 
Russell & Erwin’s present 
store now stands, he having 
secured an army contract 
that promised larger profits 
than jobbing hardware. A 
few lots were small enough 
for me to tackle, among 
which I remember 72 dozen 
buck-saw frames, knocked 
off at 6%c a dozen set, 5 
dozen No. 7 fry pans, 4 
dozen No. 8 German halter chains and 1,000 lbs. 5-inch 
Neal plow cleavis at about the same rate, which I secured, 
and 10 to 20 years afterwards found 5-inch Neal cleavis 
were not very salable, nor No. 7 fry pans, nor No. 8 halter 
chains. In those days all hardware was put up in paper 
packages. Spear & Jackson was the standard hand saw, 


Nettleford screws do, and a dealer needed to go to New York 
about twice a year to stock up. 
A LEADING BUFFALO HOUSE. 


A little later Pratt & Co., of Buffalo, were much in evi- 
dence in the west, securing orders during winter, to be 
shipped on opening of navigation, and selling everything 
from silver tea sets to bar iron. 

Horse nails were unknown, but a retailer began selling 
nail rods and shoe shapes to the village blacksmith in July 
and August, and he improved his fall evenings making nails 
and shoes to be ready for business when it froze up. But 
now things are different, and a dealer must carry from 2 to 6 
different kinds of shoes or nails, and sell them at a small 
margin or his customer drops a postal and 24 hours later has 
his stock at a figure not far removed from what yours cost 
you. 

ONE PRICE TO ALL. 

In looking back I know of one dealer who can see a 
few mistakes made, but he today firmly believes that “one 
price to all,” “method in business,” “attention to detail,” etc., 
are necessary to success—and he has found that the most 
money is to be made by securing exclusive agencies of 
meritorious articles and pushing them, never forgetting that 
“keeping everlastingly at it” will win in the end if not be- 
tore. 
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Association Work. 


BY M. L. COREY, SECRETARY INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DEALERS SHOULD GET TOGETHER. 
Our association is over 50 per cent stronger in member- 
ship than when we met in Indianapolis last August, and we 
expect on February 6th and 
7th a large crowd and very 
profitable session. We re- 
cognize the aid and encour- 
agement extended by our 
trade papers, especially THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, there- 
fore submit a few thoughts 
and wish particularly to im- 
press upon hardware deal- 
ers the fact that this is the 
time when we should get 
together—and no other me- 
dium exists than our State 

Hardware Association. 





LINES WILL BE SHARPLY 
DRAWN. 


The next year will be an 
eventful one for some man- 
ufacturers who have long 
had the support and confidence of the hardware trade. The 
wisdom of those who have always confined and marketed their 
products through proper channels will be recognized as never 
before. While, on the other hand, those who have catered 
to catalogue, department and racket stores must pay the 
penalty. It is a well known fact that nothing tends so 
quickly to destroy the prestige of any article of merit as 
cutting and demoralizing the price. Examine a supply house 
catalogue and you will find many specialties that hardware 








dealers have talked, pushed, advertised, warranted and sold 
year after year, until the buying public became accustomed 
to regard them as standard, used as decoys to sell a mass of 
shoddy hardware at higher prices than usually asked by regu- 
lar dealers for first-class goods. 

SCHEME TO DISCREDIT DEALERS. 

Not only this, but the catalogue houses know the average 
consumer can only compare their prices on such special lines 
with the same goods in the regular dealers’ hands, so they 
sell them at about (or even less than cost in soce instances) 
to discredit the dealer in his own home. Some manufacturers 
claim they cannot control the sale of their products. Yet 
others in same line have always succeeded in doing so. 
Some say it will only tend to further cutting of prices; that it 
will mean a war. Let them put themselves in the retailers 
place now and they will conclude the war is already on. 


PRICES MADE TO CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


The fact is the catalogue houses are not, nor never have 
been, entitled to the prices the manufacturers have made 
them. They are only an overgrown retail store, but in many 
cases have lower prices made them than the jobbers. 

DEALERS HAVE PAID PROFITS. 


The dealers have been made to pay all the profits, while 
the surplus products often go to these people at bare cost 
to manufacturer. This system is wholly wrong from the 
dealers’ standpoint at least, and it is through organization 
and working together only that we can hope to change the 


situation. 
DURATION OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


So long as dealers persist in standing aloof from their 
associations, in allowing business jealousy to dictate their 





















































trade policy toward each other, trying to build up by pulling 
a fellow dealer down, selling wire and nails often at less 
than cost—articles seldom handled by department, racket or 
dabbling grocery stores, their aim to make their profit on 
the very lines these people chose as baits—so long will present 
conditions continue and grow upon us. 


JOBBER AND RETAILER. 


The jobber should be our friend, because we are his 
customer. Yet we often see him selling cutlery, revolvers, 
etc., to the druggist, grocer, dry goods and department stores. 
We have not forgotten the part they took in introducing 
tinware into the grocery, nor how they afterward lost this 
business through the wholesale grocer. We have seen him 
sell goods direct to our customers, but are glad to say this 
practice is on the decline. We can count on the friendship 
and aid then of every honest jobber. 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS. 
We sell from 75 to 95 per cent of the hardware. Why 
should the manufacturer not support us on any reasonable 
demand? He will. He Then what is the trouble? 
Why not at once exert ourselves to change the situation? 
Simply this. Every hardware dealer who remains outside 
his state association is a stumbling block in the way of any 
effort toward uniting our influence for mutual protection and 
a common advantage. Is there any other channel whereby 
we can accomplish No. Then forward 
your application to your secretary at once and get in line 
Now is the time. You know the place. 


DWI &) (eve 


must. 


certain results? 


The Old Century and the New. 


BY W. P. BOGARDUS, 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 
There is a time, in every year, when the business man 
looks two ways at the same time—backward and forward. 
Backward at the results of 
. — the year that is gone, and 
forward to the year that is 
coming. And, as he closes 
his books for the year, there 
| will naturally come to him 
some questions. If he has 
made money, the question 
comes, “Will it be possible 
to extend the business so as 
to increase the profits?” If 
| he has lost money, then cer- 
tainly the question should 
be, ‘““What has been done to 
bring about so undesirable a 
result, and what remedy can 
be applied to change the 
| current of the business?” 
HERITAGE OF THE PAST CEN- 
TURY. 
The old century, that has just past away, leaves to the 
Not the least among 








new century a heritage of many things. 
them are the new ways of doing business. Methods, systems 
and conditions of which our fathers never dreamed. And the 
biésiness man of the twentieth century must meet them, if he 
expects to continue in business. 

BUSINESS RULES. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule, or set of rules, 
which, if a man follow, he will of necessity make money. 
But there are some rules that a man in business must follow 
if he hopes for a measure of success in his business career. 
It will not do to do business as it was done a quarter of a 
century ago. Failure is almost certain for the one who 
tries it. 

Today the business man must have a telephone in his 
office, a writing machine on his desk or at his elbow, and 
perhaps a stenographer; a cash register on his counter to 
care for his money and keep ac-ount of his business, and to 
incite his help, if possible, to greater efforts. He wants to 
know every night how his help are doing, and his help should 
want him to know that thev are attending to business, and 
are, therefore, of value to him. 


THE CLERK AND THE CASH REGISTER. 


Some clerk may say, “I do not like this espionage; I 
do not want to be watched all the time.” To such an one I 


VICE-PRES. 





OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 


would say that a cash register does not watch you; it simply 
tells the proprietor what you tell it to say. And the story it 
tells will be fair to you, for it is your own story. If you 
are not a good hand to tell a story to a register, it certainly 
is not the fault of the register. The proof of all you say 
is contained in the drawer of the register, and the kind of 
The time 
should certainly have passed by for a hardware man to strain 


story you tell depends on your cfforts exclusively. 


every faculty to build up a business and increase his sales, 
and then to 
opportunity to detect or correct an error. 


throw his money loose in a drawer, with no 


MISTAKES AND THEIR CORRECTION. 


To err is human. To be able to know when you have 
made an error, and to have a way to correct it, is certainly 
good business. For, to correct an error is to guard against 

that To be able to say to an 


employe, you have made a mistake, and to have the convinc- 


future errors in direction 
ing proof at hand, is sure to help him against further mis- 
takes. Every corrected mistake makes a man stronger. I 
regard, therefore, the presence of a cash register in a store 
as a means for increasing the efficiency of the clerical force 
It gives every clerk a chance to make 
his own record; it shows who is doing. his work in the best 


of any business house. 


manner; it tells who is waiting on the largest number of 
customers; who is making the largest sales; and, at the same 
time, it protects each clerk from any false statements as to 
his efficiency. Then it is a countercheck against many of 
the mistakes that are liable to be made in a store; of failure 
to charge; of failure to make the right change; of failure to 
give credit for payments on account; of failure to keep a 
record of money paid out, and, not least, of the tempta- 
tion, sometimes too strong otherwise to resist, of getting pay 
twice for the same work. 


A MAN’S MOST VALUABLE ASSETS 
When a young man comes into a hardware store to learn 
the business, his employer is certainly his “brother’s keeper.” 
To know how your employes spend their time, outside of 
their the 
A young man’s edu- 


and who associates are, is 
less a duty because so often neglected. 
cation is hardly complete who is not taught that honesty 


and integrity are the most valuable assets a man can have. 


business hours, none 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS METHODS. 

The improvement in business methods is one of the things 
with which we enter the new century. The arrangement of 
the stock in a store, so as to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place, is a great help, not only to the sales- 


man, but to the buyer. The stock taker’s work is more easily 
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done and the danger of overbuying is avoided. To have 
goods scattered around, with no definite place for anything, 
makes double work, and gives an excellent opportunity for 
goods to get lost, until invoice time, and then they are often 
unfit to sell as first-class goods. 

ADVERTISING. 

Store advertising is a very important adjunct to modern 
methods. Boxing your goods on the shelves, and sampling 
the contents, is one way of improving your store and increas- 
ing your sales. A label on a box does not give much informa- 
tion to a possible customer, but the sight of something he 
may perhaps be looking for, and yet is unable to name, often 
leads to a sale that otherwise would be lost. Some merchants 
have fine displays in their windows that are often changed, 
but on entering the store the goods are found to be in the 
original paper boxes, and the store advertisement ends at 
the windows. The shelves look ragged, and there is no 
information for the customer except what he gets by asking 
questions. Whereas, if the shelves were filled with boxes 
and the goods properly stamped, the window advertisement 
would continue into the store. Shelves that are filled with 
boxes add to the neatness of the store, and the boxes pro- 
tect the goods from dust and lessen the work of caring for 
them. A good window display is one of the necessities of 
the present day. It is a standing advertisement to the passer- 
by, that here is a store that is worth going into. First 
impressions are apt to color our judgment of individuals. 
The rule holds just the same in regard to stores. Therefore, 
it is quite as important to have the store look nice as it is 
to have a nice window display. 

HARDWARE STORE LIBRARIES 


Then, the modern hardware man needs a library. We 
all like to talk with a man who knows what he is talking 
about. A man comes into your store. He may be a regular 
customer of your competitor. He is after information. He 
wants to know where to get some article, not usually kept 
in stock. With your well-thumbed library of catalogues at 
your hand you are enabled to give him the desired informa- 
tion, and more than probably get his order. This may, as it 
often does, lead to securing him as a regular customer. And 
so, heaven’s first law—order—comes in play in the office 
quite as necessarily as in any other part of the store. Time 
is very important. So the ability to put your hand on the re- 
quired information quickly is a means of retaining the hurry 
customer, who would not wait if much time was consumed 
in looking over a lot of catalogues. Therefore, indexes and a 
thorough system are absolutely necessary in a well conducted 
office. 

RUTS SHOULD BE AVOIDED. 

sn these modern days a large number of the retail hard- 
ware men buy their supplies of stock in their own stores, 
There is no profit in going to the city to buy, as often better 
prices can be secured from the salesmen who call upon 
you than could be obtained at the stores in the city. So 
there seems to be no occasion to spend the money necessary 
to take trips to the cities. This fact tends to strengthen the 
habit of putting the three hundred and twelve business days 
of every year in work behind your counter to the betterment 
of your business. Ruts are good, provided they are not too 
deep ; but whena rut gets so deep that you cannot look out over 
the sides, there comes the idea that as you look up you see 
all the world. It is not good for any merchant to stay in 
his store all the time. Knowledge comes from experience, 
and experience comes from contact with men. The greater 


CURIOUS SOLDERING PROCESs. 





A curious soldering process is the invention of W. 
H. Smyth, of Berkeley, Cal., U. S. A. A machine agi- 
tates a bath of molten solder to form waves of suitable 
shape and dimensions, so that the articles to be soldered 
can be placed against these waves. Thus, in soldering 
the top and bottom joints of cans a machine is used 
which has a series of endwise clamps arranged in a 
circle on a rotary frame over an annular solder bath, 






our contact, the greater our experience, provided we go 
around with our eyes open. So the occasional visit to the 
city gives the observing man food for thought and ideas to 
be used in improving his store and ways of doing business. 
More especially is this true in the case of those who make 
it a business to attend the meetings of hardware associa- 
tions. 
[WO WAYS TO ATTEND ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

There are two ways of going to an association. One is 
as an excuse to go to the city to see the “sights,” and to 
come home, after a few days, less fitted than ever to carry 
on business. The other way is to go with the intention of 
carrying away all the good things that you possibly can 
assimilate in relation to methods and wavs of doing busi- 
ness. There is no way to get so complete a comparison of 
views of different ways of doing the same thing as to listen 
to the discussions at the hardware association. “But,” says 
one, “what is the use of my going? I get the substance of 
all that is said in the papers.” 
“Well, perhaps you do, but if all hardware men felt and acted 
as you do, where would you get your information? And 
besides, perhaps you have some ideas that may be of use 


lo such an one I would say: 


to others, and your duty certainly is to give as you are willing 
to receive. 
SOCIAL FEATURES OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 

Then not least of the advantages of an association is the 
social part. To sit down with congenial people and compare 
notes and relate experiences helps to broaden a man. For he 
soon finds that he is not the only one, but that there are others, 
who have experiences pleasant and otherwise. So a man 
should go home from a meeting of the association refreshed 
and ready to go to his work with renewed courage. The 
stay-at-home does not get these opportunities. True, he can 
read in the papers of the meetings, but there are many ques- 
tions to be asked and answered that do not appear in the 
record of the proceedings of an association. A face to face 
talk is always better than correspondence. Still, reading the 
papers is much better than nothing, and is a step in the 
right direction. So those who attend the meetings of the 
associations can take heart from the fact that the ideas gotten 
from the papers may spur many who are not now members 
to come forward and join. 

fHE VALUE OF HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS TO RETAILERS. 

And yet some say, “What have the associations done for 
the retail hardware trade?” In answer to this question I 
would say they have opened a way for hardware men to get 
together once a year and ask questions of each other; to see 
mew faces, and perhaps meet their competitors, and learn to 
like them; to meet men who know more about some subjects 
than their fellows do. It has created a feeling among hard- 
ware men that there is strength in union. Strength inspires 
respect. This gives a standing to a complaint that entitles it 
to a prompt and respectful hearing. It has opened the way. 
to a better understanding between jobbers and retailers as 
to their rights and their duties towards each other. It has 
made it possible for differences arising between retailers and 
jobbers to be referred to a committee of disinterested men, 
who will give the subject fair treatment, with the strong prob- 
ability of being able to renew amicable relations between the 
parties to the dispute. This much they have already accom- 
plished, and they are young yet. 


Ut. cgarded 


and means for raising and lowering the cans held in the 
clamps towards and from the solder surface. The rotary 
frame also is provided with devices, arranged to operate 
in front of each can as it is carried over the bath, and 
form waves upon the surface of the bath, these waves 
being arranged to come in contact with the rotating 
can at the joints which are to be soldered. Suitable 
means are provided for wiping the excess from the 
cans, and for cooling them after they have passed the 
bath.—Practical Engineer. 
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Establishing Prices. 


BY RALPH F. STERN, LL. B., ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


THE ESSENTIAL QUESTION. 

Restraints upon trade imposed by agreement between 
vendor and purchaser are not necessarily restraints of trade 
in the sense which renders 
the contract void. 

In such cases the essen- 
tial question is one of 
monopoly and injury to 
the public Stearns _ vs. 
Barrett, 1 Pick., 443. 
Beard vs. Dennis, 6 Ind., 
p. 200. Long vs. Towl, 42 
Mo., 549. 

VOID CONTRACTS. 

Contracts in total re- 
straint of trade are void, 
but where the restraint is 
partial, reasonable and 
founded upon a good con- 
sideration, it is valid and 
will be enforced. 

Talcott vs. Brackett, 5 
Bradw. Ill, p. 60. Cent 
Roler Shade Co. vs. Cushman, 9 E. Rep. (Mass.) 560. 





VALID CONTRACTS. 

The law in the various states is clear that a contract 
between a manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber with a retailer 
which embodies a condition subsequent, fixing and regulating 
the price at which the commodity is to be sold, is valid and 
subject to enforcement. Such arrangement entered into 
between purchaser and vendor would undoubtedly prove 
beneficial in almost every case as contracts fixing a uniform 
price upon a commodity frequently advances trade rather 
than diminishes it; because, if competition reaches such a 
point that goods cannot be sold at living prices, both the 
vendors and the purchasers must be driven out of business. 
The well-settled rule of law seems to be that agreements 
entered into between a combination of manufacturers to fix 
prices for the purpose and with the view of preventing fair 
competition and to depress or advance the price of the article 
offered for sale is illegal as against public policy. 

PUBLIC POLICY. 

Public policy is equivalent to “the policy of the law.” 
It is applicable to the spirit as well as the letter. Whatever 
tends to injustice or oppression, restraint of liberty, com- 
merce and natural or legal right; whatever tends to the 
obstruction of justice or the violation of a statute, and what- 
ever is against good morals when made the object of a con- 
tract, is against public policy and, therefore, void and not 
susceptible of enforcement 

IMMORAL CONTRACTS. 

A form of contract may be legal on its face; there may be 
parties competent, willing and agreed upon the subject mat- 
ter, who enter into an engagement to do or not to do, with 
a seemingly fair consideration stipulated, yet their agreement 
is null and futile if its object is judicially immoral or against 
the policy of the law. 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. 

An illegal contract distinguished from those which are 
void for want of essentials, is an agreement with an unlawful 
object. It is not merely lacking in valid subject matter, but 
its purpose is positively invalid. While the absence of any 
essential renders a contract illegal, the term illegal contracts 
is usually applied to engagements between two or more 
persons to effect something in contravention of law against 
public policy, or in violation of judicial morals, agreements 


to do what the law forbids or to refrain from doing what the 
law requires. 

Strictly, they are not contracts, but conspiracies for 
wrongdoing, which are not enforcible, since the law cannot 
be invoked to defeat itself. 

BUSINESS COMBINATIONS 

Combinations among those engaged in business impressed 
with a public character, or which, though not public, have 
become a necessary adjunct to commerce, which have for 
their object the suppression of their rivals and the secure- 
ment of a monopoly for themselves are void. 

Sayre vs. Benevolent Association, 1 Duv. (Ky.), 143. 
Hooker vs. Vanderwater, 4 Denio, 340. 

So a combination between insurance companies to stifle 
competition is illegal. 

See Greenwood on Public Policy, 654. 

VOID CONTRACTS 

Any contract to prevent competition between rival rail- 
road companies is void. 

Railroad Co. vs. Railroad Co., 3 Robt. N. Y., 411; Con- 
stitution, article 11, section 11; 1 Starr & Curtis, 163, Rev. 
Statutes, chapter 114, section 222; 1 Starr & Curtis, 1,915. 

Whatever is injurious to the interest of the public is 
void and such a contract cannot be enforced. 

Crafts vs. McConoughy, 79 IIl., 346. 

VALID RESTRAINT. 

However, associations are so common an element not 
only to commerce, but in all the affairs of life, that it would 
be rather perilous to assert that they impair competition, 
destroy emulation and diminish exertion. There is scarcely 
an occupation in life, scarcely a branch of trade, from the 
very largest to the very smallest, that does not feel the invig- 
orating influence of this wonderful instrumentality. If, in 
the light of all surrounding circumstances with reference to 
which the contract was made, the restraint contracted for 
appears to have been for a just and honest purpose, for the 
protection of legitimate interests of the parties in whose 
favor it is imposed, reasonable as between them and not 
specially injurious to the public, the restraint will be held 
valid. 

Hubbard vs. Miller, 27 Mich., 15. 

Many of these partial restraints of trade are perfectly 
consistent with public convenience and the general interest 
and have been supported and violation of covenants in con- 
tracts in partial restraint of trade will be restrained by 
injunction. 

LEGALITY OF PRICE REGULATION. 

An agreement to regulate prices between manufacturer 
and retailer can only be condemned on proof that it was 
made as part of a conspiracy to control prices or create a 
monopoly and so against public policy, or that it was made 
for some other unlawful purpose, and a joint arrangement, the 
result of honest co-operation, though it might prevent the 
rivalry of the parties and thus lessen competition is not for 
bidden by public policy. An agreement between vendor and 
purchaser fixing minimum prices at which the commodities 
are to be sold is not void when no intention to control prices 
or to create a monopoly exists. 

Marsh vs. Russell, 66 New York, p. 288; Skrainka vs. 
Scharringkausen, 8 Mo. App., 552. 

MAINTENANCE OF PRICES. 

It cannot be assumed that the purpose and effect of a 
combination are to unduly raise the price of a commodity. 
A natural purpose and a natural effect is to maintain a fair 
and uniform price and to prevent the fluctuating prices caused 
by undue competition. When it appears that the combination 
is used to the public detriment, then a different question pre- 
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sents itself and a contract fixing prices is void as being in 
restraint of trade and against public policy. 
AN OLD DOCTRINE MODIFIED. 

The old doctrine of the common law, that contracts in 
restraint of trade are void, is no longer to be rigorously 
insisted upon precisely as it was insisted upon in the earlier 
cases in which it was announced. It has been modified by the 
more recent decisions, as the laws of trade have become 
better understood during the development of our commercial 
system and the changes which have been introduced in the 
social system. It is not that contracts in restraint of trade are 
any more legal or enforcible now than they were at any 
former period, but that the courts look differently at the ques- 
tion as to what is restraint of trade. 

ILLEGAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Arrangements entered into by combinations which tend 
to control the price of a commodity and result in making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer are frowned upon by the 
courts and are unquestionably illegal. 
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FIXING RETAIL PRICES. 


The practice which has generally prevailed of recent 
years whereby the retail trade undersells one another and the 
department store still undersells them has proved extremely 
disastrous, and in many cases has caused utter failure. And 
if particular attention were given to legitimately arranging 
uniform prices it would improve the condition of every 
legitimate business man, whether he be the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber or retailer. 

The adoption of uniform prices for the goods of a manu- 
facturer would do away with price cutting and would rob the 
catalogue house of the most dangerous weapon it can use 
against the retailer. 





CHRONOLOGY FOR 1000. 


FIRES, 





FEBRUARY. 
Feb. 4—Hopkins-Allen Co., Norwich, Conn. 
MARCH. 


March 3—Western Stove Repair Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUNE. 
June 7—Illinois Cutlery Co., Decatur, III. 
JULY. 
July 12—Garland Chain Co., Rankin, Pa. 
AUGUST. 


Aug. 4—Hoyt Manufacturing Co., North Miiwaukee, Wis., 
steel range manufacturers. Loss, $26,000; insurance, $19,000. 

Aug. 19—Kelly Ax Manufacturing Co., Alexandria, Ind. 
Loss, $800,000. 

DECEMBER. 

Dec. 5—George L. Mesker Architectural Iron Works, 
Evansville, Ind. Loss, $150,000. 

Dec. 5—American Tin Plate Co. Cambridge (Ohio) 
plant. Loss, $200,000. 

Dec. 8—Porter Screw Manufacturing Co., Winooski, Vt. 
Loss, $125,000. 

Dec. 11—Robert Porter’s Sons’ Philadelphia tinware fac- 
tory. 

Dec. 30—Bellaire Stamping Co., Harvey, III. 


a NS 


NECROLOGICAL. 





JANUARY. 
Jan. 6—H. P. Kellogg, of Kellogg, Johnson & Bliss, Chi- 
cago. 
Jan. 9—Henry Watts Merchant, of Merchant & Co., 
Philadelphia, aged 36 years, of uremia. 
Jan. 10—Martin L. Hull, Cleveland. Ohio, aged 77. 
Jan. 19—Elijah Bull, Reading Stove Works, Reading, 
Pa., of pulmonary trouble. 
FEBRUARY. 
Feb. 10o—W. F. Greene, of Troy, N. Y., maker of stove 
trimmings, aged 62, heart failure. 
Feb. 11—N. A. Boynton, Boynton Furnace Co., New 
York, aged 77, heart failure. 
Feb. 21—A. Ruhling, of A. Ruhling & Co., hardware, 
Chicago, aged 79, paralysis. 
Feb. 27—Giles F. Filley, Charter Oak Range & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, aged 85, cf bronchitis. 
MARCH. 
March 11—Conrad Harris, Cincinnati, pattern maker, 
aged 8o. 
APRIL. 
April 4—John Alling, formerly of John Alling & Co., 
Chicago, aged 72. 


April 5—George W. Alexander, Alexander-Yost Co., San 
Francisco. 

MAY. 

May s5—Henry M. Currie, former manager Carnegie Steel 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 16—David H. Brown, hardware manufacturer, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., aged 83. 

May 22—Henry Barnett, G. & H. Barnett Co., Philadel- 
phia, file manufacturers. 

May 24—Edward D. Steele, vice-president Waterbury 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

May 27—Ebenezer Cooper, formerly a New York hard- 
ware manufacturer, died at Stamford, Conn. 

JUNE. 

June 13—Horace O. Disston, vice-president of the 
Henry Disston’s Sons’ Saw Works, Philadelphia, died at 
Seneca Point, Md. 

JULY. 

Horace Webster, lieutenant 42d Volunteer infantry, 
formerly with Phillips & Clark Stove Co. 

July 8—George W. Jones, superintendent Utica Heater 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 

July 15—Frank D. Bartlett, son of A. C. Bartlett, of Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., aged 20. 

Edward Lowe, New York, secretary Eastern Lead Pipe 
Association. 

J. N. Alexander, president Alexander Foundry & Furnace 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

July 22—John Abendroth, of Abendroth Bros., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., aged 75. 

AUGUST. 
Aug. 16—John Pritzlaff, president John Pritzlaff Hard- 


ware Co., Milwaukee, aged 8o. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Horace W. Bradley, Kelsey Furnace Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OCTOBER. 
Oct. s—Charles S. Landers, president Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., of appendicitis, aged 54. 
Oct. 11—Jeremiah J. Dwyer, superintendent Peninsular 
Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., aged 33. 
Oct. 25—David Kelley, Kelley, Maus & Co., Chicago, 


heart disease, aged 71. 
NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 11—August J. Lerch, Davenport, Iowa, stove 
dealer. 

Nov. 27—George E. Boylston, secretary and treasurer 
Western Kieley Steam Specialty Co., Chicago. 

DECEMBER. 

Albion Ransom, of S. H. Ransom Co., Albany, N. Y., 
stove founders, aged 77. 

Dec. 8—George H. Phillips, president Phillips & Clark 
Stove Co., Geneva, N. Y.; aged 8s. 

Dec. 12—Chas. Bogenschutz, president C. Bogenschutz 
Stove & Range Co., Cincinnati, aged 8o. 














Dec. 13—Alexander White, foreman molder White- 
Warner Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Dec. 17—Chas. Weatherby, New York City, an old-time 
Baltimore, Md., furnace man. 

Dec. 21—John Lilly, Belding-Hall Manufacturing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 28—William Westlake, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IMPROVETIENTS. 





JANUARY. 
Geuder & Paeschke Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, put 
up addition. 
American Cutlery Co., Chicago, builds addition 1oox12o0 
feet in dimensions and six stories in height. 
Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago, move into new quarters. 
The Fanner Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, build 
a two-story warehouse and storage building, 320x150 feet in 
dimensions. 
Schill Bros., Crestline, Ohio, put in extension, 50x1I00 
feet, and new molding room, 40x40 feet. 
FEBRUARY. 


F. Meyer & Bro. Co., Peoria, Ill., put up three-story addi- 
tion, 82x100 feet in dimensions. 


MARCH. 


Keith Furnace Co., Des Moines, put up two-story addi- 
tion to their foundry. 
Steel & Iron Metal Coating Co., West Chicago, IIl., 
build new plant at Connellsville, Pa. 
MAY. 


Welling Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, move into 
new quarters. 

Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
build two-story addition. 

Graff Stove Co., Monongahela City, Pa., make addition 
to their molding room. 

Chas. Smith Co., Chicago, secure enlarged facilities 
for manufacturing their furnaces and water heaters. 

A. G. Brauer, the St. Louis stove repair man, secures 
more commodious quarters. 

F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio, erect building 
60x180 feet and five stories high. 

JULY. 

Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio, improve their plant, 
putting in extra heavy foundations. 

Lang Cutlery Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, put up building 
40x106 feet, two stories high. 

American Cutlery Co., Chicago, erect six-story factory, 
42x100 feet in dimensions. 

SEPTEMBER. 


Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, erect a new warehouse 
80x140 feet in dimensions and five stories higa. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., put in a new 


molding floor. 
OCTOBER. 


Lee Glass Andreesen Co., Omaha, Neb., put up six- 
story building. 

NOVEMBER. 

Toledo Stove Works, Toledo, Ohio, erect a new office 
building, 24x30 feet. 

ee oe 
MEETINGS. 
JANUARY. 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Throop, Topeka, Kan. 

Jan. 10—Western Stove Manufacturers’ Association 
meets at Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 16—American Association of Inventors and Manu- 
facturers, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 17—Seventh annual reception and ball of. Chicago 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, Schoenhofen Hall, 
Chicago. 

Jan. 19—The Eastern Club meets in New York City. 
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Jan. 25—Hardware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia hold banquet. 

Jan. 26—Carbon Club, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 23-26—American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers holds annual meeting. 

Jan. 27—Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
hold annual election. 

FEBRUARY. 

Feb. 1-2—National Founders’ Association hold conven- 
tion at Detroit. 

Feb. 7-8—Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion hold convention at Evansville. 

Feb. 7-8—Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion hold convention at Milwaukee. 

Feb. 5—Hardware and Implement Social Club of 
southwestern Iowa organized at Red Oak. 

Feb. 12—Association of Manufacturers of Galvanized 
Range Boilers meet at Pittsburg. 

Feb. 14-15-16—Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion holds meeting at Des Moines. 

Feb. 14-15—Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation holds meeting at Duluth. 

Feb. 7—Minneapolis (Minn.) Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association hold annual meeting. 

Feb. 20-21-22—Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, St. Louis. 

Feb. 21-22—North Dakota Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 27-28, March 1—Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association holds convention at Peoria. 

Feb. 28, March 1—Ohio Hardware Association holds 
convention at Cleveland. 

MARCH. 

March 12—National conference delegates State Hard- 
ware Associations, Chicago. 

March 14-15-16—Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association holds annual conference with members of 
I. M. U. 

APRIL 

April 24-26—National Association of Manufacturers 
meet in Boston. 

MAY. 

May 8—Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
Waldoif-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

May 9-10-11—National Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

May 15—Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers meets at Indianapolis, Ind. 

JUNE. 

June 3-4-5—Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 

June 7-8—Master Steam and Hot Water Fitters’ Asso- 
ciation meet in Boston. 

June 12-13—Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Little Rock. 

June 12-14—National Association of Credit Men meet in 
Milwaukee. 

June 18-19—Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association meets 
at Houston, Tex. 

June 26—Association of Stove and Tire Bolt Manufac- 
turers lold meeting at Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 

JULY. 

July 12—Hardware Association of Indian Territory met 
at South McAlester. 

July 13-14—Michigan Hardware Association, Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit. 


. 


AUGUST. 
Aug. 1-2—Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 14-15-16—Meeting Union Vapor Stove Co., United 
Blue-Flame Oil Stove Co. and the United Vapor Stove 
manufacturers’ Association, at Kingsville, Ont. 


NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 21-22-23—Meeting National Hardware Association, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Dec. 20—New York City Stove, Range & Furnace Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at New York City. 

Dec. 27—Northern Ohio Stove & Range Manufacturers’ 
Association met at Cleveland. 

Dec. 27—Ohio Valley Stove Manufacturers’ Association 
met at Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 27—Stove Salesmen’s Association of Pennsylvania 
hold fourth annual banquet in Philadelphia. 


NEW FIRTIIS. 





JANUARY. 
Crescent Stove Polish Co., Minneapc lis, 
tal, $20,000. 


Minn.; capi- 


Rosedale Automatic Dish-washing Machine Co., Chi- 
cago; capital, $25,000. 

National Tin Plate Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Vallee Bros. Electrical Co., Camden. N. J.; capital, 
$300,000. 

Michigan Wheelbarrow & Truck Co., Saginaw, Mich.; 
capital, $25,000. 

Patric Furnace Co., Springfield, Ohio; capital, $40,000. 

Gloss Stove Blacking Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 


capital, $3,000. 

Howard Heating & Ventilating Co., 
capital, $5,000. 

T. S. Moyer & Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; capital, $28,000, for 
manufacturing roofing slates. 

Malleable Iron Range Co., St. 
$40,000. 

Daniel Carmichael Range Co., Chicago; capital, $2,500. 

Western Roofing & Asbestos Co., Chicago; 
tal, $50,000. 


New York City; 


Louis, Mo.; capital, 


capi- 


FEBRUARY. 

Superior Fence Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, $20,000. 

Salem Nail Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, $50,000. 

United States Lock Co., Clinton, Iowa; capital, $100,000. 

Cleveland Grille & Register Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. N. Rowley Co., Detroit, scales; capital, $20,000. 

Geneva Shears Co., Geneva, N. Y.; capital, $50,000. 

Harris Manufacturing Co., Oxford, Mich., wire fences; 
capital, $30,000. 

Finley Farm Rake Co., Joliet, Ill.; capital, $10,000. 

South Side Manufacturing Co., South Frankfurth, Mich., 
refrigerators ; capital, $20,000. 

Springfield Fence Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Materne Manufacturing Co., St. 
supplies; capital, $40,000. 


Louis, steam fitting 
American Furnace Co., St. Louis; capital, $20,000. 
Butler Steel Furnace Co., Butler, Ohio; capital, $12,000. 
Dauntless Burner & Gas Stove Co., Massillon, Ohio; 
capital, $6,000. 
National 
$100,000. 

Case Bros. Cutlery Co., Little Valley, N. Y.; capital, 
$30,000. 

Lex Radiator Co., 

Economy 
$50,000. 


Refrigerator Co., Pueblo, Colo.; capital, 


Smyrna, Del. ; 
Furnace Co., Cedar 


capital, $10,000. 


Rapids, Iowa; capital, 


MARCH. 

Rossmore Co., Peekskill, N. Y.; capital, $100,000. 

Weyler, Greene & Robinson Cutlery Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
capital, $3,000. 

National Stove Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
capital, $2,000. 

Vacuum Gas Stove Co., Jersey City, 
$100,000. , 

New York Metal Ceiling Co. New York; capital, 
$40,000. 

Holmes Furnace & Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, 
$10,000. 

Gem Furnace, Range & Plumbing Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
capital, $10,000. 

National Stove Co., Philadelphia; capital, $2,000. 

J. L. Morris Stove Repair Co., Chicago; capital, $20,000. 

Spargo Wire Works Co., Rome, N. Y.; capital, $25,000. 


N. J.; capital, 
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Berridge Shear Co., Sturgis, Mich.; capital, $30,000. 

Hamilton-Low Co., New York City, dish-washing ma- 
chinery; capital, $50,000. 

International 
$100,000. 

Duluth Corrugating & Roofing Co., Duluth, Minn.; cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Losantville Manufacturing Co., Losantville, Ind., wash- 
capital, $10,000. 
Dorman Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $75,000. 
Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y.; capital, $100,000. 


Wire Fence Co., Denver, Colo.; capital, 


ing machines ; 


APRIL. 

E. B. Colby Co., Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of 
stoves and ranges; capital, $50,000. 

Paul Steuck Gun & Repairing Co., Denver, Colo.; capi- 
tal, $3,000. 

Rochester Sash Lock & Specialty Co.., 
capital, $50,000. 

Dalli Self-Heating Sad Iron Co., 
tal, $10,000. 

Washburn Wire Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $1,500,000. 

Victor Heating Co., New York City; capital, $10,000. 


Rochester, N. Y.; 


Baltimore, Md.; capi- 


American Bolt Manufacturing Co., Chicago; capital, 
$50,000. 
Shelby Stove Co., Shelby, Ohio, gas and_ gasoline 


stoves; capital, $50,000. 

S. Keighley Metal Ceiling & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burg; capital, $100,000. 

MAY. 

Co. 
facturer of peanut roasters. 

Union Saw Co., Camden, N. J.; capital, $100,000. 

Crescent Enamel Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $60,000. 

Central Station Heating Co., Ohio; capi- 
tal, $2,000,000. 

Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Me.; capital, $1,000. 

Waste Heat Radiator Co., Saco, Me.; capital, $50,000. 

Pittsburg Valve & Construction Co.; capital, $5,000,000. 

Chicago Hinge & Washer Co., Chicago; capital, $5,000. 

Federal Wire Co., Waterville, Me.; capital, $150,000. 

Monarch Gas Engine Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; capital, 
$50,000. 

Empire Seamless Tube Co., New York City; capital, 
$5,000,000. 

Pittsburg Chain Co., Pittsburg Pa.; capital, $25,000. 

Michigan Mica Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, $350,000. 

Wing Manufacturing Co., Chicago; capital, $15,000; to 
manufacture hardware. 

Standard Oil Can Co., Toledo, Ohio; capital, $10,000. 

Tallerday Steel Pipe & Tank Co., Waterloo, Iowa; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

Voelkner & Reineke Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, $20,000 ; 
manufacture hardware specialties. 

Galesburg Cornice Works, Galesburg, III.; capital, $5,000. 

Grand Forks Sheet Metal Works, St. Paul, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 


Bartholomew Peoria, Ill.; capital, $60,000; manu- 


Cincinnati, 


JUNE. 


Federal Mica Co., Orange, N. J.; capital, $300,000. 


J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J.; capital, $200,000 ; 
for manufacture of cutlery. 
Albany Saw Co., Albany, N. Y.; capital, $2,000. 


Rixford Manufacturing Co., East Highgate, Vt.; capi- 
tal, $80,000; for manufacturiag axes. 

Standard Mica Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; capital, $1,000,000. 

Hygeia Ventilating Co., Dover, Del.; capital, $125,000. 

New Century Washing Machine Co., Chicago; capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

National Metal Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, $500,000. 

National Lawn Weeder Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; capital, 
$5,000. 

Ryder M:nufacturing Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; capital, 
$5,000; for manufacture of gas-heated flat irons. 

Standard Tack & Brad Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

C. E. Purinton Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $50,000; for 
manufacture of window screens. 














Eureka Digger Co., Chicago; capital, $2,500; for manu- 
facture of post hole diggers. 

Humeston Manufacturing Co., Humeston, Iowa; capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

Wiard Manufacturing Co., East Avon, N. Y.; capital, 
$2,400; for manufacturing washing machines. 

Akron Aluminum Co., Akron, Ohio; capital, $10,000. 

William Connors Paint Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
capital, $100,000. 

Enterprise Foundry Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; capital, 
$45,000; for manufacture of stoves. 

Wayne Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, $5,000. 

Oscar C. Risson Co., Chicago; capital, $18,c00; for 
manufacture of hardware specialties. 

Kent Chain Co., Kent, Ohio; capital, $5,000. 

Richmond Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Ind.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; for manufacture of hardware specialties. 

Standard Heating Co., New York City; capital, $10,000. 

Columbia Hay Pressers & Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; capital, $5,000; for manufacturing hay pressers. 

Fairweight Standard Scale Co., Danville, Ill.; capital, 
$16,000. 

Tubular Fence Post Co., Worthington, Ind.; capital, 
$25,000. 

Waynesburg Forge Sheet & Tin Mills, Waynesburg, 
Pa.; capital, $200,000. 

JULY. 

Hardware Supply Co., Baltimore, Md.; capital, $15,000. 

Hipolito Screen & Sash Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Eureka Cistern Filter Co., Columbus, Ohio; capital, 
$10,000. 

Morilla Incubator Co., Rosehill, N. Y.; capital, $25,000. 

New Freedom Wire Cloth Co., New Freedom, Pa.; 
capital, $100,000. 

National Brass & Metal Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Standard Heating Co., New York; capital, $10,000. 

Monson Burnah Slate Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $100,000. 
$100,000. 

Palmento Mica Co., New York; capital, $25,000. 

Mica Crystal Co., Concord, N. H.; capital, $10,000. 

Gordon & Malven Co., Port Jervis, N. Y.; capital, 
$42,000; for manufacture of stoves. 

Kokomo Wire & Nail Co., Kokomo, Ind.; capital, 
$100,000. 

Summit Wire Co., Cuyahoga Falls, N. Y.; capital, 
$25,000. 

Ohio Stovepipe & Manufacturing Co., New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio; capital, $25,000. 

Universal Bolt & Nut Lock Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

American Screen Door Co., Adrian, Mich.;. capital, 
$20,000. 

Detroit Motor Works, Detroit, Mich.; capital, $10,000; 
for manufacture of gas and gasoline engines. 

Cyphers’ Incubator Co., Chicago; capital, $100,000. 

Spring Nut Lock Washer Co., East Orange, N. J.; capi- 
tal, $200,000. 

Hoosier Barb Wire Fence Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Atlantic Supply Co., Boston, Mass.; capital, $2,000,000. 

Columbus Handle & Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; capital, $30,000. 

McLean Arms Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, $6,000,000. 

National Roofing & Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
capital, $5,000,000. 
AUGUST. 


Raymond Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Pa.; capital, 
$50,000; stove manufacturing. 

Chief Husker & Shredder Co., New Castle, Ind.; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Lynchbu:¢ Lock Works, Lynchburg, Va.; capital, $17,500. 

Troy Mantel & Grate Co., Troy, N. Y.; capital, $30,000. 

Union Stove & Repair Co.; capital, $2,500; to manu- 
facture stoves. 
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Lansing Heater Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; capital, 
$50,000. 

Rochester Wringer Co., Rochester, N. Y.; capital, $20,000. 

Bedford Aluminum & Specialty Co., New York; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

American Metal & Refining Co., Richmond, Va.; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Badger Burner Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $30,000. 

National Skylight & Construction Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; capital, $100,000. 

Wheeling Roof & Cornice Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

Phoenix Window Glass Co., 
$20,000. 


Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Converse, Ind.; capital, 


Doyle Air Burner Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, 
$2,000,000. 

Penn Radiator Co., Cory, Pa.; capital, $100,000. 

Norton Steam & Hot Water Boiler Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J.; capital, $150,000. 

Syracuse Heater Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; capital, $20,000. 

Klondike Incubator Co., Des Moines, Iowa; capital, 
$15,000. 

William H. Jackson Co., New York; capital, $250,000; 
manufacture of grates, etc. 

Victor F. DeKnight Gun Co., Georgetown, D. C.; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000. 

SEPTEMBER. 


Norcross Churn Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, $300,000. 
Windber, Pa.; 
$10,000; manufacture of stove repairs. 

Denver, Colo.; capital, 


Asbestine Manufacturing Co., capital, 

Western Anchor Feiace Co., 
$100,000. 

Hart Specialty Co., Troy, N. Y.; capital, $10,000; manu- 
facture of oil cans. 

Hillsdale Screen Co., Hillsdale, Mich; capital, $15,000. 

Tiebor Manufacturing Co., New York; capital, $10,000; 
manufacturing door locks. 

Columbia Computing Scale Co., Washington, D. C.; 
capital, $100,000. 

Safety Kerosene Stove & Light Co., Philadelphia; capi- 
tal, $5,000; for manufacture of stoves. 

New England Mica Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $50,000. 

Star Lock Manufacturing Co., North Swansea, N. J. 

Eureka Automatic Scale Co., Tacoma, Wash.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Canton Knife Co., Canton, Ohio; capital, $2,000. 


OCTOBER, 


Webb Steel Post & Ceramic Co., Brazil, Ind.; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

Washington Cornice Co., Seattle, Wash.; capital, $3,000. 

Memphis Slate Co., Memphis, Tenn.; capital, $90,000. 

Maryland Slate Co., Youngstown, Ohio; capital, $200,000. 

Louisville Wire Works, Louisville, Ky.; capital, $5,000. 

Wisconsin Wire Works, Appleton, Wis.; capital, $15,000. 

Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $100,000. 

Heating, Ventilating & Foundry Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000. 

New Northampton Slate Co., New Northampton, Pa.; 
capital, $30,000. 

Reeves Manufacturing Co. Dover, Ohio; capital, 
$100,000. 

International Gas Engine Co., Englewood, N. J.; capi- 
tal, $200,000. 

National Pneumatic Pump & Manufacturing Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn.; capital, $50,000. 

Moncreif-Carter Furnace Co., 
$50,000. 

Atlas Slate Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; capital, $16,000. 

Wolverine Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; capital, $20,000. 

National Mica Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; capital, $10,000. 

Turk Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.; capital, $5,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.; capital, 


NOVEMBER, 


Peerless Stove & Range Co., Columbus, Ohio; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 
Clyde Cutlery Co., Clye, Ohio: capital, $25,000. 
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La Grippe Wrench Co., Battle Cresk, Mich.; capi- 


tal, $50,000. 
Old Lehigh Slate Co., Slatington, Pa.; capital, $20,000. 
Moneyweight Scale Co. of Europe, Chicago; capi- 


tal, $50,000. 

Buffalo Union Furnace Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital, 
$1,200,000. 

Consumers’ Metal Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, 
$100,000. 


Euwer Sash Lock & Door Bolt Co., Camden, N. J.; 
capital, $100,000. 

Diamond Slate Co., Boonton, N. J.; capital, $10,000. 

Virginia Fire Clay Co., Thornton, W. Va.; capital, 
$200,000. 

St. Louis Ornamental Iron Wire & Expanded Metal Co., 
St. Louis; capital, $75,000. 

Tacoma Automatic Scales Co., Tacoma, Wash.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Handy Gas Machine Co., Passipany, N. J.; capital, 
$125,000. 

Star Aluminum Co., Doylestown, Ohio; capital, $10,000. 

American Slate Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $100,000. 

Improved Keene’s White Cement Co., Queen’s Borough, 
N. Y.; capital, $10,000. 

Saxton Furnace Co., Philadelphia; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
capital, $5,000. 

Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip Co., Boston, Mass.; 
capital, $5,000. 

DECEMBER. 


American Slate Co., Boston, Mass.; capital, $100,000. 

White Firearms Manufacturing Co., Phoenixville, 
Conn.; capital, $30,000. 

American Metal Co., Ladoga, Ind.; capital, $8,000. 

Wallingford Manufacturing Co. Wallingford, Vt.; 
capital, $50,000. 

Marietta Metallic Plate & Filter Co., Marietta, Ohio; 
capital, $10,000. 

Benbow-Brammer Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
capital, $50,000. 

Rochester Handle Co., Rochester, Mich.; capital, $30,000, 

Provident Furnace Co., Dover, Del.; capital, $200,000. 

Auto Tool Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, Del.; capi- 
tal, $600,000; for manufacture of soldering irons. 

James Garrett Co., Wilmington, Del.; capital, $25,000; 
for the manufacture of roofing cornices. 

C. A. Hill Corrugated Cutter Co., Canton, Ohio; capi- 
tal, $12,000. 

Hammond Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Hammond, Ind.; 
capital, $10,000; for manufacture of roofing. 

Ohio Mica Co., Canton, Ohio; capital, $250,000. 

American Nailless Horseshoe Co., Philadelphia; capi- 
tal, $1,000. 

Metal Specialty Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, $50,000. 

Iron City Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Sanitary Screen Ventilator Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Pullman Automatic Ventilator Co. Washington, D. C.; 
capital, $5,000,000. 

H. M. Smith Co., Hartford, Conn.; capital, $1,000; manu- 
facture of metal polish. 

Schatz Hardware Manufacturing Co., Mt. Carmel, 
Conn.; capital, $10,000. 

Henderson Enamel & Varnish Co., Chicago; capi- 
tal, $2,500. 

Connecticut Cutlery Co. New Haven, Conn.; capi- 
tal, $6,000. 

Crown Dryer Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $25,000; manu- 
facture heating apparatus. 

Northern Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.; capital, 
$500,000; manufacture heating apparatus. 

Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; capital, $150,000; to manu- 
facture stoves. 

J. H. Stetson Co., Lewiston, Me.; capital, $25,000; for 
manufacturing hardware. 


Colonial Scale Co., Portland, Me.; capital, $150,000. 
Porter Sash Lock Co., Kittery, Me.; capital, $10,000. 
American Ornamental Iron Works Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind.; capital, $1,200. 
Home Comfort Gas Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo.; capi- 


tal, $100,000. 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Chicago; capital, $800,000. 

Ingalls & Kendrichen Co., Jersey City, N. J.; capital, 
$200,000; for manufacture of heating apparatus. 

American Tinware Manufacturing Co., Chicago; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Norristown Tin Plate Co., Norristown, Pa.; capi- 
tal, $3,300. 

Automatic Wringer Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich.; capi- 
tal, $40,000. 

Dirigo Manufacturing Co., Detroit; capital, $15,000; 
manufacture washing machines. 

Kansas City File Works, Kansas City, Mo.; capital, $5,000. 


THE STOVE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HOLD A BANQUET. 


The fourth annual banquet of the Stove Salesmen’s 
Association of Pennsylvania was held at Dooner’s Hotel 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of Thursday, December 
27th, and it is needless to say proved a very enjoyable 
affair. Those present were Fred Sabin, president; W. 
T. Hallowell, Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa., 
secretary; H. Borzell, F. & M. Borden & Bro., Phila- 
delphia, treasurer; John R. McKnight, H. J. Fueller 
and B. F. Neudoerffer, Mt. Penn Stove Works, Reading, 
Pa.; Robert A. Patton, Abram Cox Stove Co., Phila- 
delphia; Frank Cavanaugh and C. W. Flood, Roberts, 
Warner & Co., Quakertown, Pa.; W. G. Withers, H. G. 
Knight, W. F. Habicht, F. & M. Borden & Bro., Phila- 
delphia; John K. McLaughlin, F. A. Thompson, H. F. 
Roberts, Eugene Seeber, Philadelphia; H. W. Lewis, 
J. L. Johnson, Baltimore, Md.; Jos. Evans, Geo. L. 
Woodburn, Mahood & Co., Philadelphia, and J. H. 
Pepper, of Tor AMERICAN ARTISAN., Chicago. 

The menu was of a substantial character, and a 
feature of the banquet was the entire absence of any- 
thing approaching formality, transaction of business 
and speechmaking being indulged in between courses. 
Jokes, stories, music and songs were all sandwiched in, 
and there was not a dull moment during the entire 
evening. H. J. Fueller made an admirable toastmaster, 
and his introductory speeches were typical of the jolly 
crowd he endeavored to govern. The professional talent 
was almost completely overshadowed by “Billy” Ha- 
bicht, who as a monologist can win laurels anywhere. 
F. A. Thompson is another member who has only just 
missed the stage as a song and dance artist. The honors 
of the evening, however, fell to Geo. L. Woodburn, the 
poet laureate of the stove trade. 

The association, which is in a healthy and growing 
condition, was formed four years ago for the purpose of 
promoting friendliness and good fellowship among the 
traveling stove salesmen of the different stove founders 
and jobbers of Pennsylvania, and it is claimed much 
good has resulted from the efforts put forth to accom- 
plish such purpose. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: W. G. With- 
ers, president; Geo. L. Woodburn, vice president; H. 
Borzell, treasurer, and H. G. Knight, secretary. 
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News Siftings. 


Dalton, Ga., will have a new stove foundry. 











The Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., contem- 
plate extensive improvements to their plant for the en- 
suing year. Among these will be the erection of a 
$10,000 galvanizing plant. 


W. L. Mersfelder, the Cincinnati stove pattern 
maker, has moved to new quarters, where he has in- 
creased facilities. He is very busy getting out several 
lines of steel cooks and ranges and remodeling several 
lines of heaters. 


G. M. Gates, representative of the Thomas White 
Stove Co., Quincy, J1l., in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, was a recent caller at THe AMERICAN 
ARTISAN office. Mr. Gates is well pleased with the out- 
look for 1901 business. 


The Fuller & Warren Co., Troy, N. Y., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., send us a handsome calendar for 1901. 
This is mounted on a stiff cardboard and has a pretty 
purple and gold background. The lettering is large size 
and the superior durability of the card is past gain- 
saying. 

It is a dull month when there is no rumor of im- 
pending changes in the management of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. This time it is said that at the first 
meeting of the directors after the annual meeting of the 
stockholders in February, Chairman Clifford will retire 
from control. 


W. L. Nye, of the Minnesota Stove Co., Shakopee, 
Minn., has associated with W. H. Kirk, for several years 
in charge of the stove department of the New England 
F. & C. Co., and under the firm name Nye & Kirk 
opened a retail stove store and sample room, 426 Henne- 
pin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill, with 
characteristic enterprise, have kept the pattern makers 
busy in getting out some additions to their well-known 
line of National stoves and ranges. They request job- 
bers to investigate this line and the prices at which they 
are offered before entering into stove contracts for 
1901. 


Bergstrom Bros. & Co., Neenah, Wis., send us a 
pretty 1901 wall calendar. The background is a hand- 
some red with white and gold lettering. Each page 
shows red lettering on a pale pink background. The 
trade should certainly send for one of these. When 
writing them kindly add: “Saw it in THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 


John C. Frame, for the past six years a traveling 
representative of the Favorite Stove and Range Co., 
Piqua, Ohio, in Northern Ohio, Southern Michigan and 
Eastern Illinois, has severed his connection with this 
firm and will represent the western branch of the Abram 
Cox Stove Co., 15-19 West Lake street, Chicago, in 
Indiana and Ohio. 


Schwab & Sercomb, Milwaukee, Wis., are manu- 
facturers of the well known Gilt Edge line of warm air 
furnaces and combination heaters, warm air registers 
and all kinds of tin and galvanized iron furnace fittings. 
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They request the trade to write them for catalogue and 
price list. When writing kindly add: “Saw it in THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

The two Sams, Moles & Falkner, begin the 20th 
century with a co-operative offensive and defensive 
combination. They will cover considerable portions 
of the northwest territory as purveyors of several lines 
of stoves and ranges, acting for themselves and clients 
to their best abilities. Both the Sams are well and 
favorably known, with a large circle of friends who wish 
them well. 

Black & Germer, Erie, Pa., with western branch 
at 235 Newberry Ave., Chicago, are manufacturers of 
the Radiant Home air blast, which contains, it is 
claimed, the only original XXth century fire pot. This 
stove burns soft coal, slack, lignite and coke with great 
economy. It is fully covered by patents. The latest 
invention of this firm is found in their air blast linings 
for ranges and cooks. 


The Taunton Iron Works, Taunton, Mass., send us 
a very handsome 1901 calendar showing a pretty maiden 
coquettishly holding the pink strings of a white cap. 
The border of this oval picture is beautifully decorated 
with roses, violets and apple blossoms. The trade 
should drop this firm a line for one of these pretty 
calendars. When writing them kindly add: “Saw it 
in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

J. P. Lindemann & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., enjoy 
an enormous trade as caterers to the retail hardware 
trade of the west. Their line of manufacture includes 
high grade tinware, galvanized ware, japanned ware, 
elbows and drip pans, gasolene ovens, roasters and 
bakers. This firm are also western agents for the Co- 
Operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., makers of the 
celebrated Red Cross stoves, ranges and furnaces, and 
are agents for the Dangler Stove & Mfg. Co. 


The Cleveland Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have 
& very superior oil stove in their Sterling-Puritan wick- 
less oil cook stove. When this stove is used you cannot 
flood the vaporizing bowl and the flame is always blue. 
The valve can be opened to any point and the flame 
comes to the right height. This firm would be glad to 
have the trade write them for descriptive catalogue. 
When writing kindly add: “Saw it in Tue AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 

The Monarch Stove & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
are entering the new century under favorable auspices, 
their Monarch line being stronger than ever and includ- 
ing the Monarch gasolene stoves, Monarch Blue Flame 
wickless oil stoves, Monarch gas stoves and the incom- 
parable Monarch asbestos-lined ovens. This firm have a 
new catalogue which they will be pleased to send to the 
trade on application. When writing for same kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

Henry Gleason, 258 Broadway, N. Y., sends us a 
large size calendar for 1901, showing the plant of the 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., where 
the following goods are among those manufactured: 
Rims and tubing for bicycles, automobiles, ete., bells, 
oilers, stove trimmings, hot and cold rolled strip steel, 
plain tinned, galvanized and plated. The back of this 
calendar gives an abridged list of the products of this 
concern. 
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The Chicago Stove Works, Blue Island avenue and 
Twenty-second street, Chicago, have some very hand- 
some steel ranges to offer the trade in their Domestic 
and Standard Gold Coin steel ranges. These ranges are 
made in four styles and four sizes in each series. This 
firm are prepared to furnish steel ranges in any style 
or size desired. The ovens are from 14 to 20 inches, 14 
inches high. This firm’s prices will surely prove of 
interest. 

The Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., Portsmouth, 
O., are everlastingly busy filling the demand for their 
popular Model steel ranges. So urgent has been the 
trade demand for these goods that this firm was com- 
pelled to run all through the holidays, taking only 
Christmas day. They ran all the past week, New 
Year’s day included, and do not know when they will 
get the necessary time for shutting down for stock tak- 
ing and repairs. 

The following traveling salesmen will represent 
the western branch of the Abram Cox Stove Co., 15-19 
West Lake street, for 1901: John C, Frame, in Indiana 
and Ohio; W. M. Hogan, in Illinois and Michigan; 
W. W. Rusco, in Chicago and Cook county; R. C. Har- 
rison, in Wisconsin; C. M. Gilfillan, in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota; L. H. Painter, in 
Nebraska and Colorado, and Chas. Reed, in Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


The Buckwalter Stove Co., Royersford, Pa., will, 
as heretofore, be represented in western territory by the 
Chicago Stove and Range Co., who will carry a full line 
of their Apollo and Canopy ranges, Happy Greeting 
and Ringgold heaters and the Eclipse furnaces. Dur- 
ing recent years this firm have carefully studied the re- 
quirements of western trade, and they have recently 
added to their line an entirely new line of patterns, par- 
ticularly adapted to the western trade. 


The S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati and Chicago, 
send out an attractive novelty in the advertising line. 
This consists in an orginal bill of lading for an assorted 
case of their most seasonable goods, viz.: Good Luck, 
Good Health and Good Wishes. They send this stat- 
ing that “Although we have no regular requisition from 
you for this car, yet we feel confident that its con- 
tents will prove very acceptable, and trust we have 
sent you sufficient to last till 1902.” 


A very handsome and very serviceable calendar for 
1901 is that issued by the Co-Operative Foundry Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., for whom J. P. Lindemann & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., are western agents. This cal- 
endar is 14x11 inches in size. The back is made of very 
stiff cardboard. A small brass chain is provided for 
hanging it to the wall. The calendar proper is printed 
in white lettering on a red background in the shape of a 
cross. One of these attractive and useful calendars 
will be forwarded the trade on application. When writ- 
ing for same kindly add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 


On Dec. 22 the Board of Classification of the 
United States General Appraisers handed down a de- 
cision in the protest case of the Sills-Eddy Mica Co., 
New York, mica dealers. This firm have a factory at 
Ottawa, Canada, where they manufacture mica, and 


from whence they have been importing into this coun- 
try the smaller sheets or pieces of mica which fall off 
in the process of thumb trimming. This firm have 
claimed this merchandise to be waste dutiable at 10 per 
cent ad valorem, but the appraisers have decided it is 
mica, unmanufactured, and as such it was avowed a 
duty at the rate of 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Black & Germer, Erie, Pa., will be represented on 
the road for 1901 by the following corps of salesmen: 
E. B. Waterman in northern Iowa, southern half of 
Minnesota and the western half of Wisconsin; T. J. 
Duffy Jr. in southern Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota; W. J. Farrell in southern Iowa, southern 
half of Kansas and Oklahoma; D. J. Steele in Ne- 
braska, northern half of Kansas,, Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming; N. H. Tighe in eastern half of Wisconsin, 
upper Peninsular Michigan and in Chicago; Arthur 
Corson in Illinois and western Indiana; W. S. Jackson 
in Ohio and Michigan; D. E. Magee in eastern New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The Standard Lighting Co., Cleveland, O., make a 
couple of quick sellers in the oil stove line in their Nos. 
351 and 352. Their goods are handled by the following 
well-known jobbers, viz., F. M. Borden & Bro., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Eugene Munsell & Co., New York City; 
The 8S. M. Howes Co., Boston, Mass.; W. B. Belknap & 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Cook & Van Evera Co., Chicago; 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco, Cal. ; Townley 
Metal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; F. Tiemann Stove & 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Townley Stove Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; A. Koch & Sons, Evansville, Ind. ; 
Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich., and F. A. Klaine & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Reading Stove Works, Orr, Painter & Co., 
Reading, Pa., with Chicago office at 153-159 South 
Jefferson street, in charge of Ross & Kontny, are meet- 
ing with heavy sales of their ever popular line of Sun- 
shine stoves, ranges, furnaces, steam and hot water 
heaters. 

For the convenience of the trade this firm have 
established a number of branches besides their Chi- 
cago office, viz.: 64-66 N. Second street, Philadelphia ; 
86-90 Canal street, Boston, and 411 William street, 
Buffalo. This firm would be pleased to send the trade 
some of their trade literature. When writing for same, 
kindly add: “Saw it in THe AmMertcan ARTISAN.” 


The Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo., have had a 
custom for several years past of presenting their busi- 
ness friends with a useful calendar which has been great- 
ly appreciated on account of its manifold usefulness. 
This calendar for 1901 has a handsome back of green 
tin and pages are provided for memoranda for every 
week in the year. This calendar, when properly used, 
is not only very convenient, but will remind one of daily 
duties and will avoid the annoyance and expense which is 
sure to arise when business appointments are forgotten. 
This calendar is so arranged that it can either be hung 
up on a wall or placed on a desk. The trade should 
certainly drop this firm a line for one of these business 
calendars. When writing them kindly add: “Saw it 
in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 











The Thomas White Stove Co., Quincy, II1., offer the 
trade a very handsome steel range in their White’s 
Maxim. This range has pouch feed for coal, end feed 
for wood or coal, with both front swing and side swing, 
duplex grate that can be removed through grate door, 
front poke door with slide damper, cast back flue, plan- 
ished steel body, asbestos lined, spring balanced oven 
door, sheet iron shield below steel bottom to equalize the 
heat in the oven, full cast reservoir attachment, with 
cast shield across back to prevent rust, base skirting, 
making a handsome finish and full nickel trimming 
with nickeled steel bands on edge of top and on high 
shelf and high closet. All reservoir ranges can be easily 
changed to square ranges and, water fronts can be 
furnished for all sizes. 


Back in the time of the Civil War the Atlantic 
Monthly published an essay on the “Total Depravity of 
Inanimate Things,” that attracted decided attention. 
Anyone who has hunted around for a match in a dark 
room and cracked his shin against a well-made chair 
which has wandered from its accustomed place just to 
play a little joke on its owners, will agree that de- 
pravity is not an exclusive attribute of the animal 
world. The S. Bernstein Co., 82-86 West Broadway, 
New York, get out a little book on the subject of 
“Shin Cracking and Other Pleasantries,” that grapples 
with this evil tendency of furniture in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder style. It calls attention to the Eagle in- 
candescent by-pass system. The Eagle incandescent 
burner is lighted by the mere pull of a chain. By the 
mere turn of a screw conveniently located instant regu- 
lation is given to suit any gas or pressure. The light- 
giving power of the mantle in this burner is obtained 
in combination with a burner that can be adjusted to 
suit the conditions as they are found. One of these 
attractive booklets will be forwarded the trade on ap- 
plication. When writing for same kindly add: “Saw 
it in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


The Chicago office of the Abram Cox Stove Co., 
15-19 W. Lake St., Chicago, Chas. A. Rusco manager, 
send out a very striking and artistic calendar for 1901, 
showing Burbank’s exquisitely colored picture of Chief 
Spotted-Elk, reproduced from the original painting by 
the Stewart process of colored photography. This noted 
aborigine appears in this picture in a magnificent full 
war-dance costume, and is a striking example of Bur- 
bank’s skill in perpetuating representative types of the 
noble red man. In order to thoroughly know his sub- 
jects he has spent years among the various tribes, gain- 
ing their friendship and confidence, and as a result 
gained an intimate personal knowledge of the leading 
men, their customs, costumes, war implements, ete. In 
this picture of Spotted-Elk Mr. Burbank, has neither ex- 
aggerated norextenuated, but has made, for all posterity, 
faithful portraits of one of the most interesting and 
picturesque races of barbarians the world has ever 
known. The background of this picture is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the skin of an American wild- 
cat. One of these art calendars will be forwarded the 
trade on application. When writing for same kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

The Enterprise Stove Co., Vincennes, Ind., send 
us a copy of their 1901 catalogue of gas ranges. Their 
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ranges include the Star Progress, Star Imperial and 
Imperial. The Star Progress gas range has main body 
of heavy smooth, cold-rolled steel, of very tough, strong 
texture. It is enameled inside and out with the best 
quality of baking enamel. The body is lined with steel 
with a dead air space between, in which is a lining of 
asbestos board. This makes a dead air space, asbestos 
lined on both sides and back, preventing radiation and 
securing the best possible results from the amount of 
gas consumed. 

In order that the front may be insulated in like 
manner, the doors are lined, both oven and broiler, 
with a smooth steel lining. The space between the 
cast part and this lining is filled with asbestos. The 
solid oven ribbed sides which form flues to carry the 
heat from the oven burners to the oven are placed at 
a distance of one inch from the body lining on the 
sides. The range has a cast base, open on the sides and 
back. 

The broiler bottom is supported on the two sides 
and back by flanges turned in on the broiler sides and 
back lining, and in front by flanges which are cast on 
the main cast front. The broiler sides are solid sheet 
steel, with ribs stamped on them for cast rack or 
gravy pan supports. The oven plate is made of heavy 
steel stock and has a very strongly braced lining. 

The nickeled parts consist of name panels, door 
handles, valve handles, pipe and pipe hangers. One of 
these catalogues, which gives an unusually complete 
account of the way these gas stoves are made, will be 
forwarded the trade on application. When writing 
for same, kindly add: “Saw it in THr AMERICAN 
ARTISAN.” 

The Pittsburg Stove & Range Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
send us their catalogue No. 43, showing their Marion 
Cinderella steel range for hard or soft coal or wood. 
This range has a body made of heavy planished steel. 
All parts that are exposed to the direct action of the fire 
are of double thickness with an asbestos mill board 
between, all securely riveted together in a workman- 
like manner. The ovens are made of 14 gauge wrought 
steel and are extra large and high. Over the top oven 
plate is placed a removable cast iron plate, affording 
full protection from the action of the fire. The bottom 
oven plate is supplied with cast iron braces to prevent 
warping. All sizes of flues and dampers are of the 
sheet flue construction. The flue box is made of cast 
iron with corrugated back section to prevent cracking. 
The construction of the oven damper permits the heat- 
ing of the entire top of the range without the heat 
passing around the oven. The end walls of the fire box 
are of heavy cast iron. The balanced oven door is pro- 
vided with a gravity handle. An oil tempered steel 
spring in each lower corner gives it a perfect balance 
and causes it to drop gradually. The combination coal 
and wood door is hinged to swing away from the oven 
and has a heavy cast iron lining. To the bottom of the 
range is riveted a sheet of asbestos of-the proper thick- 
ness. The space between this and the floor is thoroughly 
ventilated, permitting the free circulation of air therein. 
The nickeled parts include the steel edge band, wood 
door, shaker door, ash pit door, clean-out door, oven 
door frame, handle, catch and supports, oven door panel, 
name plate and corner strips. The Cinderella Oak, a 
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single or double heater, has a body made of selected high 
grade steel and fully protected where it joins the fire 
pot. The outside drum on the double heater is of the 
best quality of planished iron and is coated with a 
solution to prevent rusting. The air-tight base is extra 
large and deep and is absolutely air tight. It permits 
the use of an extra large bailed ash pan. A draw center 
ball-bearing grate is used for coal. This can be removed 
or replaced through the ash pit without disturbing a 
bolt or plate. A special grate is provided for burning 
wood. The swing top is nickeled and is provided with 
a handsome urn of special design. Other nickeled 
features are removable nickeled top ring, side columns 
on the double heater, large panel on the upper feed door, 
draft opening and latch on the lower feed door, hand- 
some fire pot ring, beautifully designed substantial foot 
rails, attached without bolts, drop shaker door and 
draft register. One of these catalogues will be furnished 
the trade on application. When writing for same kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 





ANNUAL MEETINGS FOR 1901. 





The following dates for annual meetings for 1901 
are thoroughly revised and up to date, being corrected 
in accordance with the decisions of the latest meetings 
of Executive Committees, «ce. 


Jan. 14-15—Kansas Retail Hardware Association, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Jan. 16-17-18—Pacific Retail Hardware Association, 
Woodland, Cal. 

Jan. 17—Hardware Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pa., at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 25—Chicago Hardware Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 7—Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 13-14—Kentucky Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 13-14--Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Dubuque, iowa. 

Feb. 19-20-21—Missouri Retail Stove & Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 19-20—Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
Galesburg, III. 

Feb. 19-20—Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Feb. 20-21—North Dakota Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Feb. 26-27—Ohio Retail Hardware Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Feb. 27-28 March 1—Minnesota Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 8-g—Retail Hardware Association of Indian Ter- 
ritory, Muscogee, I. T. 

April 21—Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

May 8—National Association of Stove Manufacturers, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 4-7—Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association.* 

June 12-13-14—Pacific Coast Hardware & Metal Associa- 
tion, Lake Tahoe, Cal. 

June 19-20—Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hot Springs, Ark. 

August 14-15—Michigan Hardware Association, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Oct. 9-10-11—National Hardware Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


*Place to be chosen by executive committee. 
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BANQUET TO WESTERN STOVE MEN. 


The Abram Cox Stove Co. celebrated the opening 
of the western branch at 15-19 West Lake St., Chicago, 
by an elaborate banquet given the western stove trade 
on the fourth floor of their building at that number on 
Friday evening, Jan. 4. 

Four rows of tables were set down the long banquet 
hall, 60x100 feet in size, and 300 stove men, after 
wrestling with the “Key to Success,” sat down to the 
following dainty menu: 

MENU, 
Bouillon in cups. 


Oysters. Raw New York Counts. 





Beef tenderloin. Mushrooms. 
French peas. Mashed pot:.toes. 


Roast turkey. Cranberry sauce. 


English celery. Olives. 
Dill pickles. 


Fancy cakes. Coffee. 
ace cream. 

After the menu speeches were made by C. A. Rusco, 
manager of the Chicago branch, Abram C. Mott, presi- 
dent of the company, T. L. Rankin, the superin- 
tendent, Daniel Stern, THr AMERICAN ARTISAN; 
D. F. Kennedy, Sidney P. Johnston, THe AMERICAN 
ArtTIsAN; and I. Wolf. Mr. Rusco’s speech was as 
follows: 


It affords me great pleasure to see so many of you present 
tonight. I thank you for your attendance. To some of you I 
have had the pleasure of selling goods for the past twelve 
years, and we have come to know one another well. I hope 
this social gathering may lack all formalities, as my desire 
has been, and now is, that the evening may be passed in good 
cheer. 

I feel, however that I owe you an apology for not being 
able to have the full line of samples ready for your inspection. 
At the same time it is only fair to the Abram Cox Stove Co. 
to state that we have turned out more new patterns of stoves 
and ranges within the past six months than was ever turned 
out before by any stove company in this country in the same 
time. I am, however, assured that the line will be completed 
before February 1 next, and that I will have about fifty addi- 
tional styles on the sample floor. 

This is what the Twentieth Century poet has to say of 
the Novelty Stoves: 

“THE ONLY BEST 


Novelty Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces are renowned, 

Original in device, none better can be found. 

Visit 15-19 West Lake St., Chicago; at their salesroom call; 

Examine “Abram Cox Stove Co.’s” display—it leads them all. 

Lowest in price, Highest in quality, bear in mind. 

The universal favorite, “The Novelty” is, you'll find. 

Your dealer sells this brand, for all live ones do. 

See “The Novelty” stove pleasing others: it will please you. 

To Abram Cox Stove Co., Chicago, your wholesale orders send. 

On quick sellers in their goods you can depend. 

Variety unsurpassed; on uniform quality rely, 

Envy of competitors, “Novelty” will always satisfy. 

Show it to your customers, then no other they will buy. 
Music was furnished by the Hans Schoessling band 

of six pieces. Dealers were present from Milwaukee, 

Racine, Rockford, Madison, and other points within a 

radius of 100 miles of the city, and Lyons, Iowa, 

and Topeka, Kansas, 














EES 
DEATH OF JOHN C. LILLY. 


The trade will learn with deep regret of the death 
of John C. Lilly, the genial manager of the New York 
office of the Belding-Hall Mfg. Co., which took place 
at the Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C., on Dee. 
21st. Mr. Lilly left New York for Washington on Dec. 
18th, to close an important business contract, but met 
with a painful accident while passing from one coach 
on the train to another, sustaining a very serious frac- 
ture of the right arm, the bone being crushed between 
the elbow and the shoulder, besides severe scalp 
wounds and painful bruises about the body. 

The patient was unconscious, and the physieians at 
first feared the skull was fractured. A later examina- 
tion showed that Mr. Lilly was suffering from concus- 
sion of the brain, and they feared serious results. 

The police learned of Mr. Lilly's identity through 














his card case bearing his home and business address, 
and immediately telegraphed Chief of Police Devery of 
New York and the Belding-Hall Mfg. Co.’s New York 
office. Mrs. Lilly and Herman Stark hurried to Wash- 
ington and remained at the hospital until Mr. Lilly 
died. He never regained consciousness. Mr. Lilly was 
born in Ashfield, Mass., 42 years ago, and his mother, 
Mrs. Job Lilly, now in her 81st year, still resides there, 
and is left to mourn the death of her favorite son. Mr. 
Lilly’s first business experience was with the firm of 
Craft & Fraser, who kept a small stock of furniture in 
their large grocery store at Holyoke, Mass., where he 
filled for several years the position of head salesman. 
Later he removed to Allegan, Mich., and embarked in 
the grocery business on his own account. 
warded his efforts, and, believing the metropolis offered 
greater advantages, he sold his business to resume in the 
same line in Chicago. In 1889 Mr. Lilly was offered 
a flattering berth by the Belding-Hall Mfg. Co. to man- 


Success re- 
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age the Philadelphia warerooms, and he accepted. He 
proved himself the right man in the right place, and 
on September Ist, 1897, the concern assigned to him 
the management of its entire eastern business, which in- 
cluded their Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
establishments, which position he filled with much suc- 
cess up to the time of his death. A widow and two 
children, a daughter of seven and a son of four years, 
survive him. 

The deceased, who had a host of friends in the 
trade, was a man of accurate and quick judgment, 
strong, yet kindly executive power and unswerving in- 
tegrity. The friends who knew him intimately found 
these qualities supplemented by genial humor, warm- 
hearted generosity and a constant readiness to favor a 
friend whenever business conditions made it possible. 
As a business man and citizen he had strong sterling 
qualities, and his demise will be deeply regretted by all 
who were privileged to know him. 

The funeral took place from his Ashfield, Mass., 
home on Christmas Day. Among the many floral pieces 
were a huge wreath of flowers from the staff and em- 
ployes of the Chicago and Belding offices, and a refrig- 
erator, 46 inches high, made wholly of roses and 
immortelle, from the employes in the New York office 
and warerooms. 

RS SER 
ROUND OAKS IN 1901. 


The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., 
send out a handsome pamphlet entitled “The Round 
Oak’s Annual Greeting.” The cover in which this 
booklet comes shows a handsome picture of the Indian 
chief, Doe-Wah-Jack. ‘The past year this firm have 
erected a new molding room 100x250, a mounting room 
75x150, a cleaning room 40x75, and a three-story strue- 
ture 75x150, used for storage of castings, pattern and 
machine shops; also a new power house 65x100 in which 
they have installed a new Corliss 500 H. P. engine, 
giving them, with its mate which they installed in 1898, 
1,000 horsepower, which enables them to drive two 
generators and operate all of their machinery by elec- 
tricity. They have also added to their new molding 
room a forty ton cupola, giving them, with the old one, 
a capacity of eighty tons of pig iron per day. 

This very beautifully designed little booklet states 
that the additions to their line this year will be a new 
range and a new cook under the stvle Round Oak Stand- 
ard. Their Round Oak cast range, Round Oak heater, 
Round Oak planished steel range and Round Oak fur- 
nace are all up-to-date for the Twentieth century. 

This firm are convinced that the excessive breakage 
of stoves in transit is due to the automatic car coupler 
and air brake, and will hereafter make the Round Oak 
legs of malleable iron and will bolt them onto the 
bottom solidly. 

One of these very attractive booklets will be for- 
warded the trade on application. When writing for 
same kindly add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


Jones & Dommersnas, 31 and 33 Indiana St., Chi- 
cago, manufacture an admirable saw for doing coping, 
base, mold and all kinds of scroll work. This saw can 
also be used for jewelers and manufacturers of silver- 


ware. It is up to date in all respects. 
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ECONOMIC REFRIGEARTOR. 


The Michigan Barrel Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are manufacturers of the Economic refrigerator, solid 
ash with zinc lined provision chamber, and also with 
white enamel provision chamber. One of these refrig- 
erators is shown herewith. 

The Economic refrigertor is made with an outside 
case of solid ash. The shelves are made from a solid 
piece of galvanized iron. The trap is perfect and is 
placed in the bottom of the provision chamber, where 
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on the foot, thereby securing it rigidly in a permanent 
position and reducing the danger of fire. The fire box 
and oven are as large as possible. Among the special 
features are end draft register, lower flue stopper, large 
and convenient ash pan and nickel knobs and hinge 
pins. 


MEETING OF OHIO VALLEY STOVE PANU- 
FACTURERS. 


The Ohio Valley Stove Manufacturers’ Association 
held a well attended and very successful meeting on 

















Economie Refrigerator. 


it is most accessible. The hardware is Roman gold 
finished and the insulation is charcoal sheathing. 

The features of this firm’s refrigerators include ele- 
gance of finish, carved and beaded panels, swinging base 
board, patent casters, galvanized iron shelves, flues and 
ice rack, removable ice chamber and patent trap. 
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KEYNOTE STEEL COOK. 








The accompanying cut shows the Keynote steel 
cook, manufactured by the Comstock-Castle Stove Co., 
Quincy, Ill. This line of steel cooks is constructed 





Keynote Steel Cook. 


especially for use in mountain, ranch or boarding 
wagons. It is so arranged as to admit of easy attach- 
ment to the bottom of the wagon by means of a flange 





December 28th, in Columbus, O. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: “Whereas, There is 
nothing in the present prices of labor or material or 
any indications of a decline in cost of production of 
stoves. Resolved, That the present prices and terms be 
firmly maintained.” 

Several new firms were elected to membership. 


WILL MEET AT FRANKFORT. 





The Kentucky Retail Hardware & Stove Dealers’ 
Association will hold their next annual meeting at 
Frankfort, Feb. 12th and 13th. This association, al- 
though but recently organized, already has a member- 
ship of 36, which it expects to double within twelve 
months. 





* 
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ONLY NINE PER CENT. 





A paltry 9 per cent of our vast exports for the past 
three years has been carried in American vessels. It 
requires no imagination to picture the distress that 
would prevail in this country if the export trade of farm 
products and manufactured goods were suddenly stopped 
because either of the carriers to our customers had be- 
come a bellegerent nation. A short railroad strike in 
a big city, a few years ago, disturbed transportation be- 
tween East and West. A war between the great powers 
of Europe would throw back upon our home market the 
greater part of American exports.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 

























Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 

Pres. E. W. Horne, Forest City. 

[st Vice-Pres.. J. M. Pittman, 
Prescott. 

2nd Vice-Pres., J. H. Morgan, 
Camden. 

Secy-Treas., J. A. Plummer, Mari- 
anna. 

Executive Committee: J. P. Ru- 
dolph, Arkadelphia; E. E. Mitchell, 
Morrilton; W. M. Harrell, Conway; 
F.C. Stearns, Hot Springs; J. A. 
Tappan, Helena. 

Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


Pres., D. McLaughlin. 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Krueger. 
Sec., G. R. Lott. 

Fin. Sec., John Hora. 
Treas., J. L. Smith. 

Hardware Merchants’ and [Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Phila- 
deiphia. 

Pres., Hugh McCaffrey. 
Vice-Pres., Wm. C. Peters. 
Sec.-Treas., T. [omen Fernley. 
Directors, William W. Suppl i 

Samuel Disston, John H. Griffith, 

a. H. Ritter, Charles M. Ghris- 
ey. William C. Peters, Thomas 

Devlin, Hugh McCafferty and T. 

James Fernley. 


Ulinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. ; 

Pres., Z. T. Miler, Bloomington. 

Vice-Pres., Geo. A. Engeldardt, Chi- 


., L. M. Reeves, Peoria. 

Treas., F. F. Porter, Chicago. 

Ex. Com., Z. T. Miller, Blooming- 
ton; G. A. Engelhardt, Chicago; L. 
M. eeves, Peoria; F. F. estes, 
Chicago; D. D. Velde, Pekin; q 
McLaughlin, Chicago; L._ Babst, 
Kankakee; L. Rosenberg, Chicago; 
Chas. Mauer, East St Louis. 
indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ 

Association. 

Pres., W. H. Weed. Vincennes. 

Sec. M. L. Corey, Argos. 

Ex. Com., W. P. Lewis, New Al- 
bany; A. H. Burket, Gosport; J. C. 
Shanklin, Frankfort; W. H. Weed, 
Vincennes; M. L. Corey, Argos. 
The Retail Hardware Association 

of the Indian Territory. 

Pres., Thos. Hale, Durant. 

First Vice-Pres., J. B. Spraggins, 
Ardmore. 

Second Vice-Pres., I. P. Smith, 
Caddo. 

Sec., Dick Miller, Poteau. 

Treas., Clarence Turner, Mus- 
kogee. 

Inter-State Retail Hard ware 

Dealers’ Association. 

Pres., Z.T.Miller, Bloomington,!ll. 

Vice-Pres., H. A. Cole, Council 
Sluffs, Lowa. 

Sec. Fred. H. Cozzens, Detroit. 

Sec., R. F. Berry, Bloomington, III. 

Treas ,H.T.Helgesen, Milton, N.D. 

Ex. Com., Irving A. Sibley, South 
Bend, Ind.; C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Chas. F. Bock, Battle Creek. 
Mich.; C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis. and 
J. W. Poland, Carrollton, Mo. 
lowa Retail Hardware Association. 

Pres., H. A. Cole, Council Bluffs. 

Vice-Pres., S. R. Miles, Mason 


ity. 

Sec., C. W. Brelsford, Villisca. 

Treas., W. A. McIntire, Ottumwa. 

Ex. Com., Geo. Kent, Burlington; 
F. j. ~-. West Liberty; H. C. 
Chapen, nion; E. G. Penrose, 
Tama; W. H. Keating, Ottumwa; 
L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines; M. W. 
Keating, Afton; C. M. Doxsee, Al- 
gona. 

Kansas Retail Hardware Ass'n. 

Pres., Frank Rudy, Paola. 

Vice-Pres., Geo. F. Anderson, St. 
Marys. 

af. A. Cole, Topeka. 

Ex. Com., Jas. H. Hamilton, Ar- 
kansas City; W. S. Chaney, Topeka; 
E. I. King, Logan: J. F. Berger, An- 
thony; Milo Boyle, Garnet. 
Kentucky Retail Hardware and 

Stove Dealers’ Association. 

Pres., Geo. Dehler, Louisville. 

[st V.-P., J. S. Ogden, Ashland. 

2nd V.-P., Chas. D. Winn, Paris. 

Sec. Paul Wagner, Louisville. 

Asst. Sec.,.Wm. Dehler, Louisville. 

Treas., Henry Heick, Louisville. 

Michigan Hardware Association. 

Pres. Geo. W. Hubbard, Flint. 

Vice-Pres., H. C. Minnie, Eator 
Rapids. 

Sec. Fred H. Cozzens, Detroit. 

Treas., H. C. Weber, Detroit. 

Ex. Com., C. E. Pipp, Otsego; A 

1. Seott, Marine Citv: J. BR. Sperry, 
Port Huron; A. Harshaw, Delray; G. 
B Towner, Muskegon, for one 
ye" as. J. Potter, Alpena; Jno. W. 


jJuchim, Ispheming; Robt. G. Chan- 
dier, Coldwater; John Popp, Sag- 
inaw; F. S. Carlton, Calumet, twe 
years. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 

Pres.,James E.O’ Brien, Crookstor., 

Vice-Pres., T. C. Caley, Princeton. 

Sec., T. McCracken, Minneapolis. 

_Ex. Com., C. S. Pierce, Duluth; C. 
F. Stremel, Minneapolis; H. Hauser, 
Gibbon; H. C. Hatch, Battle Lake: 
Joseph Mason, St. Peter; C. F. Lad- 
ner, St. Cloud; S. R. Nelson, Owa- 
tonna; W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur; 
E. H. Loyhed, Faribault. 

Missouri Retail Stove and Hard- 

ware Dealers’ Association. 

Pres., P. E. Harney, Joplin. 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Naylor, Marshal. 
Sec.-Treas., E. Thomas, Trenton, 
Ex. Com.,.J. W. Poland,Carrolton; 

W. T. Shoot, Palmyra; R. L. Hixson, 

Hannibal; F. A. Kannsteiner, St 

Louis. 

. Advisory Board. M. C. Post, Brook- 
field; F. Neudorff, St, Joseph; Taylor 
Frier, Louisiana; G. A. Pauly, St. 
Louis; H. G. Koenig, St. Louis. 
National Hardware Association 

Pres., John —-9 hb Pittsburg. 

First Vice-Pres., R.W. Shapleigh 
St. Louis. 

Second Vice-Pres., Brace Hayden 
San Francisco. 

Sec-Treas., T. James Fernley, 
Philadelphia. 

_Ex.Com., W. K. Belknap, Louis- 
ville: John C. Koch, Milwaukee; R. 
A. Kirk, St. Paul; Samuel A. Bigelow 
Boston; P. E. Strauss, Boston; J. D. 
Moore, Birmingham. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware 
lers’ Association. 
Pres., H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 
Vice-Pres., H. Harrington, Fargo. 
Treas., H. N. Joy, Hamilton. 
Sec., C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
Ex. Com.,H F. Strehlow, Cassei- 
ton; I. L. Newgard, Grafton; H. B. 
Allen, Jamestown; H. A. Mag, 
Church’s Ferry; M. G. Evenson 
Sheldon; W.H. Pinkerton, Lakota. 
Ohio Hardware Association. 
Pres., O. M. Scott, Marysville. 

_Vice-Pres., W. P. Bogardus, Mt 
Vernon. 

Cor. Sec., Geo. Gray, Coshocton. 

Fin. Sec., Will H. Jones, Columbus. 

Treas., H. G. Woodward, Sidney. 

Ex. Com., Geo. B. Meyer, Cincin- 
nati; Geo. V. Guyton, Ada; Frank 
Harrison, Toledo; J. Rohrbacher, 
Akron: H. P. Davidson, Cleveland; 
Frank Winter, Lancaster; James B. 
Carson, Hamilton; J. H. Brown, 
Washington Court House. 
Philadelphia Retail Hardware Deal- 

ers’ Association. 

Pres., Frank Schmidt. 

Vice-Pres., i: M. Aff. 

Sec., T. B. Hendricksen. 

Treas., Edwin H. Shannon. 

Trustees, Wm. E. Andrews, Lewis 
C Glading and Aaron I. Sanson. 

St. Louis Stove Dealers’ Assn. 

Pres., F. A. Kansteiner. 

First Vice-Pres., Aug. Steinmeyer. 

Second Vice Pres., Aug Gruendler. 

Sec., A. F.Geschwindner. - 

Treas., L. J. Boehi. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
Pres., J. D. Moore, Birmingham, 
a. 
allem C. E. Speer, Ft. Smith, 


rk. 

Second Vice-Pres., F. W. Heit- 
mann, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Sec., C. B. Carter, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Ex. Com., W. E. Gibbons, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.;G. W. Barnett, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;O. B. Barker, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Wm. Crumley. 


Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 


ion. 

Pres., F. A. Heitman, Houston, 

First Vice-Pres., J. C. Bering, 
Houston, 

Second Vice-Pres., Ed. Strauss, 
Waco. 

. Sec.-Treas., Robert Eikel, Hous- 
on. 

Ex. Com., Jas. Moroney, Dallas; 
R. F. Bell, Weatherford; W. L. San- 
ford, Sherman; A. E. Goeth, Austin, 
Wisconsin Retail Nardware Deal- 

* Associa 


ers’ A ition. 
Pres.. A. H. Sheldon, Janesville. 
‘ice-Pres., — Hessel, Antgio. 
. C. A. Peck, Berlin. 
Treas., H. J. Steinbach, Rice Lake. 
Ex. Com., Otto Schlafer, Appleton; 
Arthur Heins, Elkhart Lake; D. F. 
Kusel, Watertown; Henry Droeg- 
kainp, Milwaucee. 
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The Hardware Record. 


S. R. Church, 307 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Cal., sends us a correction to be pasted in his well- 
known work entitled “Analyses of Pig Iron.” 

E. C. Sooy, A. V. Dodge and M. L. Bell are among 
the incorporators of the Kansas City File Works, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., capitalized at $5,000, for the manufacture 
of files, rasps, ete. 

G. J. Robinson, F. J. Beaubien and G. L. Robinson 
are the incorporators of the Dirigo Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich., capitalized at $15,000, for the manufacture and 
sale of washing machines. 

The Model Gas Engine Co. send us a catalogue 
calling attention to the “Model” gas and gasolene en- 
gines and calling attention to their removal from Gar- 
rett, Ind., to Auburn, Ind. 

The Pike Mfg. Co., Pike Station, N. H., send us a 
useful little whet stone. This firm manufacture a full 
line of scythe stones, oil stones, razor hones, table hones, 
ete. This firm keep in stock every known kind of whet- 
stone and can make them any desired shape. 


Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., are justly proud 
of the record that the Bommer spring hinges have ob- 
tained. Among the honors these hinges have received 
have been highest award, Chicago, 1893; gold medal, 
Omaha, 1898; highest award, Munich, Germany, 1898 ; 
highest award, Philadelphia Export Exposition, 1899, 
and gold medal, Paris, 1900. 


A.C. Bartlett, the well-known Chicago hardware job- 
ber, who delivered an address before the Marquette Club 
Dec. 29th, whose cogent presentation of Chicago’s needs 
attracted attention to his desirability as a mayoralty can- 
didate, gave out an interview Jan. 2 in which he posi- 
tively stated that he was not a candidate for this office 
and would not take it even if he received a unanimous 
nomination. 

The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., send us a 
very pretty 1901 calendar. This shows a little girl in 
a green dress trying to get the height of a “be-bibbed” 
youngster slightly her junior. She is using a Lufkin 
tape measure in this task. The general effect of the 
picture is very striking and pleasing. One of these 
calendars will be forwarded the trade on application. 
When writing for same kindly add: “Saw it in Tuer 
AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

Fred T. Brosi Co., Quincy, Ill, have put in an 
abundance of new machinery and are in better shape 
than ever to manufacture a full and complete line of 
galvanized and wood jacket oil and shipping cans. 
Their line of goods includes the Twentieth Century iron 
band wood jacket can, Twentieth Century wood jacket 
flat top can, Twentieth Century wood jacket can and 
The Best galvanized oil and gasolene can. One of these 
circulars will be forwardeé the trade on application. 
When writing for same kindly add: “Saw it in THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

C. Hanika & Sons, Muncie, Ind, manufacturers of 
iron fence, cresting, chair, jail and general architec- 
tural iron and foundry work, advise us that the new 
foundry and construction shops which are under con- 
struction for them at Celina, O., are nearing comple- 
tion, and as soon as they are ready part of the plant 
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now at Muncie, Ind., will be moved to the new plant, 
which will give them 30,000 feet of floor space. They 
are now ready to receive bids on machinery and elec- 
trical supplies, and when fully equipped will have one 
of the finest plants in their line. 

Fred T. Brosi, Quincy, Ill., manufacturer of archi- 
tectural sheet metal work, cornices, skylights, eaves 
trough, conductor pipe, oil cans, pump boxes and fit- 
tings, send us a very handsome Morocco, gilt edge 
pocket and memorandum book for 1901. This booklet 
has a number of blank pages for memoranda and makes 
a very handsome pocketbook. The quality of the Mo- 
rocco with which the pocketbook is covered is high 
grade throughout, and those of the trade who are fort- 
unate enough to secure one of these books are to be 
envied. When writing for one of these booklets kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


DINE THEIR EMPLOYES. 





The Smith & Hemenway Co., 296 Broadway, 
New York City, gave their second annual dinner to 
their employes on Saturday evening, Dec. 29th, at 8 
p. m., at the Hardware Club, Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, New York City, 41 gentlemen doing justice to the 
following elaborate menu: 

MENU. 

Olives. Celery. 
Oysters (half shell). 
Soup (tomato). 
Fish (white bait). 
ENTREE. 

Filet Mignon. 
French peas. Potatoes. 
Quail on toast. 
Salad. 

Ice cream. Cake. 
Coffee. Fruit. 

W. Pierrepont White, president of the Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Co., of Utica, N. Y., was toastmaster, 
and the following were the speakers of the evening: 
Messrs. L. P. Smith, president of Smith & Hemenway 
Co.; J. F. Hemenway, secretary and treasurer of Smith 
& Hemenway Co.; J. A. Gouldrup, L. H. Glazier, J. C. 
Curtin, C. E. Monroe, L. Noonan, M. O’Neill, G. Y. 
Patterson, W. M. Barrow, D. G. Smith, Darville, 
Powers and Raines. After dinner a social hour was 
spent in the various rooms of the club, the party break- 
ing up at midnight. 





oe 


AN EXACT AGE. 


Marco Polo and other veracious travelers delighted 
our medieval ancestors with strange stories of giants, 
mammoth beasts, centipedal serpents, centaurs, hippo- 
griffs, sea-serpents and all kinds of monsters of vague 
dimensions, Inaccuracy and exaggeration are the ear- 
marks of semi-civilized people. As civilization has 
grown more complex the scale and the rule have 
circumscribed the globe. 

Cunning machines are devised to find the num- 
ber of thousands of millimeters in diameter our 
gentle friend the rhizopod may be, or to compute 
the distance between the earth and Jupiter. Some 
scientists try to weigh thoughts, others the moon. 


give 


Newspapers vie with each other as to which can g 
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the most comprehensive measurements of the latest com- 
petitors for pugilist honors. Everywhere there is a 
demand for measurement. 

How immense this demand is is seen by a walk 
through the factories of the Stanley Rule & Level Co., 
New Britain, Conn. Here we see acre after acre de- 
voted to the manufacture of rules and other carpenters’ 
tools. This firm started in business in 1857, and for 
over half a century have been engaged in manufacturing 
and designing carpenters’ tools, all of which they guar- 
antee. If any Stanley tool which has passed the rigid 
inspection it receives at this firm’s factory before ship- 
ment should show any defect due to the fault of the 
manufacturer, such tool will be replaced without cost 
to the owner. 

This firm employ 700 hands, and their factories are 
admirably situated on a railroad siding, giving unex- 
ampled shipping facilities. Their boiler and engine 
room is 82x51 feet, and their warehouse is 273x40 feet 
in dimensions, two stories high. Their buildings in- 
clude five five-story structures, 35x200, 40x123, 32x153, 
40x212 and 185x40 feet respectively, a three-story 
structure, 33x55 feet, and a two-story building 83x30 
feet, besides the warehouse and engine room, already 
mentioned. Their attractive suite of offices occupy a 
space 120x40 feet. They use only the latest and best 
labor-saving machinery. The science of handling ma- 
terial has been reduced to a nicety and there is a mini- 
mum of waste in their manufacture of goods. A point 
that cannot fail to attract favorable comment is shown 
in the marvelous amount of time spent in testing both 
raw material and the finished product, the utmost ex- 
ertion being taken to prevent any imperfect work being 
turned out. 
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THE BRAMMER ROTARY WASHER. 

The accompanying cut shows the Brammer rotary 
washer, manufactured by the Benbow-Brammer Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Davenport, Ia. 
This washing ma- 
chine has a _ tul 
made of the best 
quality or northern 
pine, and has de- 
tachable legs. The 
shaft and hoops are 
made of steel and 
galvanized to insure 
durability and pre- 
vent rust. This 
washer works so 
easily a child can 
It has 
no clutches, springs 
or triggers. It has a 
perfectly tight - fit- 
ting lid, allowing no escape of steam. 

The style of machine shown in the cut has a ship- 
ping weight of 65 pounds. It is preferred by many job- 
bers and dealers as it takes up less room and packs and 
erates better, besides being a better looking machine 
than the other round pattern. 


operate it. 





Brammer Rotary Washer. 








A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most successful of business associations 
is that existing between the Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. and Thomson Bros. & 
Co. 

Messrs. L. P. Smith and J. F. Hemenway, of the 
Smith & Hemenway Co., are both gentlemen of a ripe 
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panies were small, but both being composed of young 
blood, they forged their way forward until they have a 
line of hardware specialities and tools second to none in 
the world, showing conclusively that young blood and 
energy will assert itself under all conditions. The Smith 
& Hemenway Co.’s line comprises a large number of dif- 
ferent articles in the hardware specialty line. The Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Co. manufacture the largest line of 


Seavey Mitre Box No. 159, Mudel No. 5 


experience in handling hardware specialties. Mr. 
Smith, after having been in the hardware business in 
Memphis and St. Louis, came to New York in 1895 and 
formed the firm of Smith, Herlitz & Co., which was 
changed to Smith & Patterson a year later. In 1898 the 
Smith & Hemenway Co. was formed. Mr. Hemenway 
had been manager and treasurer of the Empire Wringer 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., and assistant treasurer of the 


nippers and pliers made by any one factory in the world, 
it is claimed. 

The Smith & Hemenway Co. have recently organ- 
ized The Schatz Hardware Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Carmel, Conn., for the manufacture of nail pullers and 
hardware specialties. 

In the fall of 1899 the Smith & Hemenway Co. as- 


sociated themselves with Thomson Bros. & Co., 





Special Liaemen’s Tool No. 118 


American Wringer Co., New York City. This firm first 
located at 10 Warren St., removing to 20 Warren St. a 
year later, and from thence to 296 Broadway. 

The Smith & Hemenway Co. succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the following concerns: Smith & Patterson, 
Maltby-Henley Co., Bindley Automatic Wrench Co., 
Anderberg Importing Co., John Byrnes, glass cutter 
manufacturer, all of New York City. 


Lowell, Mass., manufacturers of the well-known Sea- 
vey mitre box, and since that time have improved this 
article. 

This company also puts out the No. 118 special 
linemen’s or electricians’ tool with insulated handles. 
The beauty of this can be seen at a glance. 

No. 888 bent or curved nose plyer. This is espe- 


cially adapted, so we are told, for electricians, machin- 








No. 13 Diamond B Nail Puller. 


Soon after their organization, the Smith & Hemen- 
way Co. associated themselves with the Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Co., of Utica, N. Y. The Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Co. are successors to the Interchangeable 
Tool Co. and the Russell Hardware & Implement Mfg. 
Co. Their New York office is with the Smith & Hemen- 
way Co., New York City, where all catalogues and quo- 
tations can be obtained. At the organization both com- 


ists, textile mills, oculists and jewelers. The beauty of 
this tool can be seen at a glance. 

No. 1900 illustrates the celebrated Russell staple 
pulling button plyer. It is a combination of seven tools 
in one, being two staple pullers, two hammers, two wire 
cutters, a wire splicer, a small wrench and a pair of 
flat-nose pincers. This tool weighs 114 pounds, and no 
farmer or machinst can afford to be without one. It 
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does its work perfectly and is handy in the hands of 
anyone. 

No. 159, Model No. 5, shows their 1901 pattern, 
which was ready for the market the first of this month. 
We mention a few of the points of superiority in this 
box: It is made entirely of iron and steel. It can be 
folded up and carried in the pocket. No special saw is 
needed. Any ordinary hand or cross-cut saw may be 
used. Accurate and easily adjusted to any angle de- 
sired. All parts are interchangeable. It is the only 





pullers and a few of their hardware specialties exclu- 
sively. 

The No. 427 is their special Ran-Tan-Ka-Rus Red 
Devil Razor, made from 60 small wires, the blank of 
which is herein illustrated. This is a new departure 
in the razor world. We are told that they have been 
experimenting upwards of four years to perfect this 
article. The value of this is that in hammering the 
wires together they make a perfect condensation of the 
metal, thereby insuring a Damascus effect. They posi- 





Hall’s Compound Nipper No. 806, 


mitre box that will saw moulding of any width or depth. 
It is made only in one size. One of the strong features 
is that a carpenter can carry it to the top of a ladder 
and saw moulding with as much ease as he can with the 
ordinary mitre box fixed on a permanent work bench. 

No. 806 improved Hall’s compound nipper is one 
of the latest patterns manufactured under the Hall’s 
patent of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. This tool 
is too well known to need any further comment. 

No. 2000 farmers’ and machinsts’ universal tool. 





tively guarantee that it is never necessary to hone this 
razor, and should it become worn sufficiently to require 
honing it will be exchanged for a new one. It is beau- 
tifully Hamburg concaved with finely polished back and 
sides. 

It would be well for all live, wide-awake hardware 
houses to keep their eye on this young firm. They 
are making their mark, and so deep that it will not be 
erased from the memory of the older hardware houses 
all over the country. They issue a catalogue known 





Russell St»ple Button Plier No. 1900, 


This is a combination of eight tools in one. The de- 
mand for a good farmers’ and machinists’ universal tool 
has steadily increased for the last two years, until this 
company has decided to put out one of the best that me- 
chanical skill can produce. This is made from the 
finest quality of Brescian steel. 
NO 13 DIAMOND. 
The Smith & Hemenway Co. are owners of the 


genuine Giant-nail puller, and have, so we are informed, 


enjoyed the bulk of the nail puller business in this 


to the trade as the “Green Book of Hardware Spe- 
cialties,” which will be sent to the trade on application. 


When writing for same kindly add: “Saw it in THE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


— —— —_-—_ ——— 


PACIFIC COAST DEALERS WILL MEET AT 


LAKE TAHOE. 


The Pacific Coast Hardware and Metal Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at the Tallac House, 





No. 427 Rantankarus Razor. 


country. Owing to the increased demand for a cheaper 
tool, they have put out what is known as their No. 13 
Diamond B. , In addition to this they also manufacture 
the Ajax, Eureka and Pipe Pullers. We are informed 
that they are the largest manufacturers of nail pullers, 
varying in price from the cheapest to the best grade. 
They are at the present time equipping a factory in the 
icinity of New York for the manufacture of nail 


Lake Tahoe, Cal., on June 12th, 13th and 14th. 

The officers of this association are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Charles F. Tay, of Geo. H. Tay Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; 1st vice-president, Frederic Mottet, of 
Hunt & Mottet Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 2nd vice-president, 
L. C. Scheller, of Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; 3rd vice-president, T. D. Honeyman, of 
Honeyman, De Hart & Co., Portland, Oregon ; treasurer, 














Jos. Sloss, of Millers, Sloss & Scott, San Francisco: 
Smith, 10 Pine street, San Fran- 
cisco. Executive Committee: Wakefield Baker, of 
Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco; A. A. Watkins, of 
W. W. Montague & Co., San Francisco; A. L. Scott, of 
Miller, Sloss & Seott, San Francisco; Wm. R. Wheeler, 
of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco: H. J. 
Morton, of Geo. W. Gibbs Co., San Francisco; Andrew 
Carrigan, of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San 
Francisco: Geo. Ss. Scovel. of Lloyd-Scovel lron Co.. 
Brace Hayden, of 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco. 


secretary, Thos. P. 


San Francisco. Advisory Board: 


_ 2 





A SUPERB FACTORY. 


Few firms have finer quarters than Bommer Bros., 
257-271 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, the well-known manu- 
facturers of spring hinges. The foundations for their 
buildings are of concrete, upon which rest cast iron shoes 
supporting the wooden posts, the size ranging from 
16x12 inches in the basement to 10x10 in the upper 
story. Their power equipment consists of two boilers 
of 80 horse power each, designed to carry 125 pounds 
placed in an isolated fire proof structure. A system of 
forced draft regulation automatically controls the steam 
pressure and allows soft coal to be burned without 
smoke. For this purpose a 24-inch tunnel connected 
with the blower in the engine room leads to the ash pit of 
each boiler. The power is furnished by a 125 horse 
power Watts-Campbell engine. This is arranged so 
that when the new wing is added the engine may be com- 
pounded so that a total of 200 horse power may be de- 
reloped. Power is transmitted directly from the head 
shaft to the main shaft in the basement, and then 
through a vertical drive to each floor. An idler is placed 
on each floor so that the power on any particular floor 
may be stopped without interfering with that of any 
other. The openings through the floors for the belts 
are protected with heavy metal hoods, so that there are 
no openings whatever to permit currents of air to cir- 
culate. ‘These hoods are also intended to prevent the 
spread of fire. 

In the plating room a special cement trough has 
been constructed in which all drippings flow, and after 
passing through a settling tank are led to the sewer. 
This trough is covered with loose planking which pro- 
vides for its easy inspection and cleaning. 

A driveway is arranged so that in making or re- 
ceiving shipments the trucks are under cover and the 
sidewalk is left perfectly clear. Underneath this drive- 
way is the fire proof vault for dies and special tools, the 
floor of which is lowered and arrangements made for 
flooding the department in order to preserve the temper 
of the dies in case of fire. 

To guard against fire the building is equipped with 
Manufacturers’ automatic sprinklers, wet pipe system, 
supplied from a 10,000 gallon tank placed 17 feet above 
the roof, and from the public water supply at 40 pounds 
pressure through a 4-inch main. A T has been put in 
the main piping in the basement so that the 500-gallon 
per minute Underwriters’ pump may be connected to 
the system. This pump is to be supplied from a 45,000- 
gallon cistern. All the doors of both elevator and stair- 
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Way are of the fire proof automatically closing type. 
The wash rooms have cement floors with open sanitary 
plumbing in order that hose may be turned on when 
necessary and all parts thoroughly flushed. 

The polishing room is equipped with the latest im- 
proved system for exhausting the dust and refuse, which 
is deposited in the coal bunkers and thence consumed 
with the fuel. 

The elevator machinery is arranged in a specially 
constructed room under foot of stairway, obviating the 
usual disadvantages incidental to this class of machin- 
ery. Gas and water meters, sewer traps and main valves 
are in a fire proof, ventilated vault under the entrance 
steps. 

The plant is lighted by electricity, furnished by a 
dynamo in the engine room, gas being held in reserve 
in case of any break down. 

A complete interior telephone system, embracing 12 
stations, and also the eco-magneto system, having 12 
night watchman stations, have been installed. 


—_— cee —“€— 


BRADLEY STEEL SHELF BRACKETS. 


The accompanying cut shows the Bradley steel shelf 
bracket, manufactured by the Atlas Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
The best quality of 
steel and wire is 







a necessity in its 
manufacture. The bends in the wire 
are severe. The U shaped brace, with 
the two heads at right angles, is 
formed from a single piece of steel, 
and nothing but the best will stand the 
drawing. The distribution of metal is 
economical. These goods are well jap- 
anned. They pack close and the reduced 
weight effects a large saving in freight. 

This firm make a very complete variety 
of hardware specialties of exceptional 
merit, and will be pleased to send their 
catalogue to the trade on application. 
Bradley Steey When writing for same kindly add: “Saw 
shelf racket i+ in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


_— -e- - 


NEW CAST IRON BUNG. 


The accompanying cut shows a new bung for oil 
cans, ete., that J. M. Litchfield, 105 Beekman St., New 
York, is offering the trade. 
This plug is sold in competi- 
tion with the brass plugs now 
on the market, and is meeting 
with marked favor from the 
trade on account of its superior 
cheapness and merit. Dealers 
handling this bung are greatly 
pleased with its appearance and 
selling qualities. 

Besides this novel bung, Mr. 
Litchfield handles a very com- 
plete line of stoves and ranges 
and various rapidly selling hardware specialties. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF SELLING HARDWARE AT A 
PROFIT AND SOME PRACTICAL REMEDIES.* 





2 


BY “DEALER,” DURANT, MISS. 





A THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

About three years ago I took charge of a small 
hardware business that invoiced about $2,000, and my 
practical experience during the past three years and the 
results up to the present is what I shall try to give. 

Having a very limited capital to work with, I made 
it a rule to buy in limited quantities and not overstock 
on any one line, but to keep an assortment of good, 
salable and staple goods and carry a greater variety. To 
do this requires close and prompt attention to your 
want list and catalogues. I keep a want book and give 
it prompt attention. I do not buy from every drummer 
that comes in my store, as a good many of them can tes- 
tify. I make it a rule to treat all traveling men politely, 
however. I have regular houses that I buy from most 
of the time, but I find an occasional change is beneficial 
to both parties. It enables me to keep better posted in 
prices, by comparison, and at the same time lets the 
wholesale man know that he does not own me. I have 
found it time well spent to study prices and discounts 
and keep myself posted, so that I can buy at right prices. 
“Goods well bought are half sold” is as true now as it 
ever was, if not more so. 


DISCOUNTING BILLS. 


As a general rule I discount my bills, and find it a 
great saving, in several different ways. First, it makes 
me a considerable sum of money, in a year’s time, which 
is no small thing, and, secondly, it saves any amount of 
annoyance and anxiety and worry, and, thirdly, it gives 
me a feeling of satisfaction to know that my goods are 
paid for. When I get them in the store and mark them 
up I add a per cent to cover freights, house rent, insur- 
ance and clerk hire and so on. I do a cash business, that 
is, I sell on thirty days’ time to prompt paying cutom- 
ers, and those that are not prompt I sell to for spot cash. 
I try to be prompt in making my collections on the first 
of each month, in fact, I find that promptness is very 
essential in every detail of the hardware business. By 
being prompt in attending to all the different depart- 
ments of my business I am spared a world of unneces- 
sary trouble, besides having the satisfaction of having 
performed my duty. I am constantly busy in my store. 
I have very little idle time. 

I make it a point to keep my stock properly ar- 
ranged, so it will show up to good advantage and make 
a good display of all seasonable goods by keeping in 
front. I find it a great convenience and saving of time 
to keep all goods of the same class and purpose as near 
together as possible. I have a place for every class of 
hardware and when a customer calls for a certain thing 
I know just where to get it, without having to hunt 
for it. I study the wants of my trade and keep such 
goods as they have to have, and keep goods that the 
general trade do not handle, and advertise it. I have 
competition on all sides. that I have to meet, but the 
variety and unlimited number of different things carried 


*Submitted in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN Hardware Store Management 
Competition. 








in a stock of hardware (and not by the general trade) 
enables me to sell a great many goods at a good profit, 
and thus meet competition on staple goods, such as wire 
and nails, as carried and sold by the grocery trade. It is 
very confining and hard work to give the hardware busi- 
ness all the necessary attention it requires, but I like it 
better than anything I have ever tried. I have fallen in 
love with the business, so to speak, and could not be sat- 
isfied at anything else. 
ADVANCING PRICES. 


The advances in all lines of hardware during the 
last twelve months or more has not affected my business 
very materially, for when goods are high I have to sell 
them high. I have made about the same profits, while 
my sales have not been quite so good. It is a difficult 
matter to sell to a customer at an advanced price, and 
requires lots of talk and explaining . It takes persist- 
ence, energy and endurance to sell goods when they are 
high. I try to keep in a good humor, always, but keep in 
earnest and show my customer that I mean business, 
and, nine times out of ten, I sell the goods. 


AN ERA OF SMALL PROFITS. 


The profits on staple hardware for the next twelve 
months will, I think, be small, owing to several reasons. 
One is that here in the South we have had floods and 
excessive rains all the year up to this time, and the 
farmers will not be able to buy hardware at any price, 
and another is, that the recent decline in wire, nails 
and builders’ hardware has had a demoralizing effect 
on the trade that will take time to overcome. I have 
decided to continue the course I have been pursuing, i. e., 
buying for present demand, and not overstock until 
prices become more settled and the markets less change- 
able. We never know what to expect, though, as regards 
settled conditions of trade, at this day and time, as 
nearly every manufactured product is in the hands of 
trusts and monopolies and they can make the retail man 
pay any price they choose, and he, in turn, has to treat 
his customers the same way. I have made it a rule 
always to price my goods high enough to make a respect- 
able profit on them, and the adage reads: “That if you 
do not ask a high price for your goods you are sure not 
to get it.” 

RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE. 

My experience in the hardware business has been 
fairly satisfactory to myself. While I have not amassed 
any great amount of money, I give some of the results 
of my three years’ hardware business. The store has 
kept up and supported three large families comfortably 
during this time and paid for and improved a 100-acre 
farm, and I have a much better stock of goods on hand 
than when I took charge, three years ago, and I owe no 
debts but what I can pay when they become due. These 
are a few of the results of a small hardware business 
which, I think, is evidence that there has been some 
profit in it. I have tried to state my experience in as 
practical a manner as I know how, not having given the 
subject much thought until quite recently, and as it 
only applies to the small retail dealer, I am soon 
through. The main points I have tried to make are: 
Promptness in all business transactions and caution in 
buying, energy and determination. 


~~ Me 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


NEW FIRMS. 
Red Wing, Minn.—Maurice Condie. 
Liberty, Mich—M. Whitlock. 
Terril, Ia—W. P. Ferguson. 
Bangor, Wis.—R. F. Kingsburg. 
Sadorus, Il.—P. Hixon. 
Hinton, Ia.—J. C. Winter. 
Humboldt, Ia—John Sampson. 
North English, la—Adams & Brewer. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Borup, Minn.—Olson & Mattison, fire. 
Dwight, Kan.—Mr. Swenson, fire. 
Hornick, Ia.—Luther J. Coombs, fire. 
Hopkinton, Ia—Hucker Bros., fire. 
Truto, Ia—Litton, Gaston & Co., fire. 
Boston, Mass.—Geo. B. Sherry’s stock and fixtures have 
been advertised for sale at auction by mortgagee. 
Wapello, Ia.—S. B. Cleever. 
STOPPAGES. 

Cebo, Mont.—A. C. Talmage, assigns. 
Cleghorn, Ia.—J. W. Dailey. 


CHANGES. 

Waukasha, Wis.—Redford & Crossman succeeds J. H. 
Conner. 

Rowan, Ia.—A. E. Emerson succeeds O. E. Ballou. 

Kellogg, Minn.—Hener & Brucher succeeds F. W. Hener. 

Leroy, Minn.—The Leroy Hardwarde Co. succeeds C. H. 
Cotton Jr. 

Springfield, S. D.—The Springfield Hardware Co. suc- 
ceeds J. H. Buckles. 

Worthing, S. D—J. Hawks succeeds G. Gerber. 

Dowagiac, Mich—William E. Sweet was associated in 
business with A. H. Reed, of Westmoreland, Kan., Jan. 1. 

Geddes, S. D—Welsh & Welsh succeeds J. Welsh. 

Letcher, S. D—John B. Davis & Son succeeds Ryan & 
Davis. 

Langford, S. D.—Keller & Warren succeeds Keller & 
Heinz. 

Scotland, S. D.—Stevenson & Schmidt succeeds William 
Behl. 

Hudson, S. D.—A. W. Fowles and Erick K. Rossum suc- 
ceed W. M. Winette. 

Corning, Cal—The Maywood Mercantile Co. succeed A. 
Watkinson. 

Dewer, Ia.—F. W. Fritz and F. J. Schmidt succeed W. F. 
Garrett. 

Shelby, Ia.—J. Francis and James F. Smith succeed W. T. 
Lewis. 

Waitsburg, Wash—The Smith Hardware Co. succeeds 
Macomber & McCann. 

Chickasha, I. T.—J. A. Ferguson succeeds J. A. Rose. 

Sheldon, Ia.—D. P. Good buys the interest of Mr. Halleck 
in the firm of Good & Halleck, and continues the business. 

Morris, Ill—Donohue & Raymond succeed Donohue & 
Newport. 

Elgin, Ia—Weibel & Gehring succeed Alonzo Ely. 

Newhampton, Ia—C. E. Marr succeeds Marr & Markle. 


Wesley, Ia.—Wav Bros.’ Hardware Co. succeeds Way 
Bros. 


Washington, Iowa—Peter Berdo retires from the firm of 
Berdo & Rankin, while A. J. Rankin continues at the same 
place. 

Sandusky, Ohio—It is announced that Mr. Gary, of the 
firm of Gary & Schisler, will move his stock elsewhere, the 
firm dissolving by mutual consent. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.—Nichols & Sugg succeed W. T. Sugg. 

St. Augustine, Fla—Joseph T. Pacetti & Co. succeed 
Pacetti & Baya. 

Prescott, Ark—McDaniel & Harvard succeed O. R. 
McDaniel. 

Jacksonville, Fla—The Bond & Bowers Hardware Co. 
succeed S. J. Bond & Co. 

Centertown, Ky.—W. A. Rone & Co. succeed W. A. 
Rone. 
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Brenham, Tex.—James F. Sadler succeeds Sacler, Cole- 
man & Co. 

Plymouth, Ohio—Nimons & Nimons anl Beaver & 
Huffman succeed H. J. Willment. 

Sergeant Bluff, lowa—Mr. Ingvolstad buys the interest 
of his partner, Mr. Reed. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y.—James McRae & Son succeed 
Harry Walrath. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Packard Brotlers buy the G. Fred 
Tucker bankrupt hardware siock. 

Wessington Springs, S. D.—William Kennedy, of 
Parkston, succeeds O. O. England. 


Mantorville, Minn.—Wright & Anderson dissolve part- 
nership. 


Dexter, Minn.—W. E. Dailey succeeds S. A. Sorenson. 

Alden, Minn.—Clark & McConnell will dissolve part- 
nership the first of the year. 

Geddes, S. D.—Welsh & Welsh succeed J. Welsh. 

Worthington, S. D—J. J. Hawk succeeds G. Gerber. 


Clemens, Iowa—Mooney & Mooney succeed Jones & 
Mooney. 


Elgin, lowa—Weibel & Gehring succeed Alonzo Ely. 
Des Moines, Iowa—R. Priar succeeds George Grayson. 
: Caledonia, Ohio—Harrison & Irey succeed Doyle & 
ee. 

Connellsville, Pa—The Turner Hardware Co., Ltd., 
succeeds Edgar Turner, the latter pbeccming president. 

Cleghorn, Iowa—David Gowan succeeds J. W. Dailey. 

Crete, Neb—A. E. Small & Co., of Fairmont, buy the 
business of Mrs. Lu Norris. N. W. Norris moves to 
Lincoln to engage in business there. 

Florence, Ala—Asa Allen, of Tupelo, Miss., succeeds 
Johnson, Paulk & Co. 

Middletown, Pa—Joe A. Smith, of Annville, succeeds 
Samuel Cottrell and will consolidate the two stores. 

Pennsburg, Pa.——John F. Weyand will conduct the busi- 
ness formerly owned by G. W. Gerhart, in connection with 
his own carriage business. 

BURGLARIES IN HARDWARE STORES. 

Bangor, Me.—William P. Dickey & Co, burglarized. 
Loss, $35. 

Brasher Falls, N. Y.—T. D. Ratchford, burglarized. 
Loss, $50. 

srooklyn, N. Y.—Bassler Bros., burglarized. Loss, $200. 

Cripple Creek, Colo—John Wright Hardware Co., 
burglarized. Loss, $300. 


Ensley, Ala—Byrum & Butcher, burglarized. Loss, 
shotguns. 


Foreston, Minn.—T. F. Neumann, burglarized. Loss, 
$500. 


High Point, N. C—Beeson Hardware Co., burglarized. 
Loss, cutlery and razors. 

Lamar, Mo.—N. Johannes & Sons, burglarized. Loss, 
shotguns and revolvers. 

Toledo, Ohio—The Starr Avenue Hardware Co. has 
agreed to change its name on account of the similarity with 
that of the Star Hardware Co. 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio—Frank Beidler has added a line 
of stoves to his hardware store. 

West Rutland, Vt—Charles M. Smith is laying the 


foundations of a new hardware store, to be built next to the 
Manley block. 


Gallitzin, Pa.—E. Nelson, fire. 

Hopkinton, Iowa—Hucker Bros., fire. Loss, $3,500; in- 
surance, $1,500. 

Lynch, Neb—W. M. Healey, fire. Loss, $2,900; insur- 
ance, $1,300. 

Phoenix, N. Y.—N. A. Hughes, fire. 

Red Lake Falls, Minn—A. Brady, fire. 

Shelbyville, Mo.—N. C. Miller, fire. 

Stafford, Kan—John Garvin, fire. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa—Phelps, Straw & Co., fire. 

Red Lake Falls Minn —A. Bray has had ais hardware 
stock damaged by fire. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Peter Faber’s hardware and imple- 
ment stock has been damaged by fire. 

Etna, Ill—Jacob Rains has had his hardware stock de- 
stroyed by ‘ire. 
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Advertising Department. 


Our readers are invited to send in copies of their adver- 
tisements in the local press for criticism. All communications 
should be addressed to the “Advertising Department” of 
THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
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The accompanying advertisement of R. L. Jones & 

Co. is a curiosity. It belongs to the antediluvian era 

of American advertising and is hoary and decrepit 

with age. It might have passed muster in the far off 
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days when any old kind of an advertisement was a 
curiosity, but in these days of displayed advertisements 
it is simply so much space wasted. Among the many 
advertisements on a page this is sure to escape un- 


noticed. 
* * * 


A writer in The Michigan Tradesman gives some 
first rate ideas on advertising for a country merchant, 
as follows: 

“The first and principal reliance of the country 
merchant is the local newspaper. There are some com- 
munities where a merchant is doing business where no 
local newspaper exists. Pretty small business you may 
think, but big enough to present a very acute adver- 
tising problem. My community was like that once 
and I published my own weekly newspaper. It reached 
the families of my community pretty thoroughly. It 
was a newspaper so far as there was any news and it 
carried my advertising. When it got to a point that it 
could go alone I sold it out to a newspaper man. 

“The local newspaper reaches the people with local 
news. I take some care that my advertisements in it 
shall be news of my store. I read somewhere a brief 
statement by one of the prominent advertising men to 
this effect: “Ihe only proper advertising is store news, 
and that must be written in the spirit in which the 
store is managed.’ 

“You might not think there would be a great deal 
of store news in a country store; there is more than the 
casual observer realizes. I have stipulated with my 
newspapers that I shall always have a regular position 
in the paper and that my advertisement shall always be 
set up in the same style of type. I have my own pref- 
erence in this matter; anybody else might have some 
other preference. The important thing is that the type 
shall always be the same. This gives my readers an 
easy means of identifying my advertisement, both as 


to appearance and location. 

“The first requirement of an advertisement is that 
it shall be read; it must attract attention if it is to do 
any good. It seems to me better to attract attention by 
what I say and the way I say it rather than by the 


mechanical means usually employed—cuts or big dis- 
play. I find that people are interested in the things 
I am able to talk about in connection with my business. 
My stock is the general store mixture—a little of every- 
thing; there is no lack of variety of subjects, and there 
is usually something to talk about in connection with 
some of them. It is astonishing sometimes how much 
interest customers feel in what seems very common- 
place in connection with goods they are used to buy- 
ing. I write my advertisements as simply as I can and 
as honestly, ‘in the spirit in which the store is man- 
aged.’ That is a very important requirement of good 
advertising. It seems to me that much of the advertis- 
ing we see fails to meet this requirement. My neigh- 
bors read my advertisements; I think they believe 
them.” 

A leading retailer in writing about the use of ad- 
vertising sent out by manufacturers and jobbers, says: 

“Some of it is very good. I occasionally enclose it 
with my own advertising. The objection I have to most 
of it is that it seems too general to do me any direct 
good. Some of it, however, is so constructed as to be 
an advertisement of my business in the particular line; 
more of it might be. I believe manufacturers, especially 
those who give exclusive agencies for their goods, might 
make more of their advertising by so preparing it as to 
identify the interests of the local dealer more thoroughly 
with their own. I suppose they would say that country 
dealers are not permanent agents, that there’s no telling 
when they will switch off to handling some other line, 
and that they prefer to advertise the goods, not the 
local dealer. This is partly true; it is the fault of both 
parties in the case that it is true.” 

a 

W. C. Nimmo & Co., Baltimore, Md., tin plates 
and metals, roofers’ tinsmiths’ and stove men’s supplies, 
send us a very handsome daily memorandum book for 
1901. This booklet has a celluloid cover with an artistic 
cover, and is a very neat and serviceable little volume. 
This firm will be pleased to forward one to the trade. 
When writing them kindly add: “Saw it in THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 

Oscar A. Michel, 302 Broadway, New York, the 
well-known patent attorney, is getting out a calendar 
which is decidedly unique and fetching. Its tone is 
deliciously suggestive of a good time. The background 
is green, suggestive of a gaming table, while grouped 
thereon are various articles suggestive of the gentle art 
of playing poker, such as a cigar stub, cigarette stub, 
poker chips, beer mug and four of a kind. It certainly 
looks delightfully naughty. One of these delightful 
calendars will be sent to our readers on payment of 
25 cents for express charges. When writing kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


2 — —_——— 





The La Crosse Steel Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., manufacturers of roofing and siding, 
eaves trough and pipe, ornamental ceilings, cornices, 
skylights, finials and cresting, send us a handsome 
New Year’s present in the shape of a thermometer 
which registers from 120 degrees Fahr. to 50 degrees 
below. This weather measure is of a durable construc- 
tion, nicely finished and the lettering is large, so that 
it can be plainly read. 
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Heating and Ventilating. 


G. W. Campbell is a new Middleboro, Ky., heating 
man. 








T. O. Dwyer is a new Canaan, Conn., heating and 
plumbing man. 


Penshown & Kuchm are a new heating firm, located 
at 728 South Halsted St., Chicago. 


S. D. Huntress is succeeded in the heating business 
at Woodford, Me., by Madsen, Winn & Allen. 


The Manhattan Heating & Lighting Co., are a new 
Plainfield, N. J., concern, located at 60 Sanford Ave. 


W. B. Atwood is succeeded in the plumbing and 
heating business at Lisbon, N. Y., by Gowing & Cham- 
berlin. 


F. A. Hull, Thomas A. Hull and Mary C. Hull 
are the incorporators of the Hull Bros. Co., Danbury, 
Conn., capitalized at $60,000, for dealing in house 
furnishing goods, hardware and plumbing and heating 
apparatus. 


A company has been organized to operate the 
radiator works at Uniontown, Pa. It will be known 
as the Uniontown Acme Radiator Co. C. V. Kellogg 
has been elected president, James Mackay vice presi- 
dent, W. A. Cameron treasurer and L. G. Macrum sec- 
retary. The Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Chicago, 
will act as western sales agents for this new company. 


The Boynton Furnace Co., 147-149 Lake St., Chi- 
cago, and 207-209 Water St., New York, in their New 
Year’s announcement, thank the trade for the many 
kind favors they have received from them in the past. 
Their line of furnaces, steam and hot water heaters are 
thoroughly up to date, and the present year will find 
them a twentieth century firm of manufacturers, mak- 
ing a line of goods to meet twentieth century require- 
ments. 


One of the prettiest calendars sent to the trade is 
that of the Kelsey Furnace Co., Syracuse, N. Y. This 
shows a large picture of an old lady reading from a 
letter to her aged husband, the suggestive subject of the 
picture being “After a Long Silence.” The coloring 
while subdued is yet very pleasing and the artistic 
effect is very striking. The white haired couple are 
very natural, and the genuine merit of the picture can- 
not be questioned. The trade should certainly write 
this house for one of these affairs. When writing kindly 
add: “Saw it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


Clerkin & Maag, Akron, Ohio, are right in line 
with their XXth Century line of heaters. This 
popular heating apparatus has a reputation that ex- 
tends throughout the country. It is handled by the 
John Schram Stove Co., Seattle, Wash., for the Pacific 
slope states; the Michael Heating Co., Denver, Colo., 
for Colorado and adjoining territory; H. Galer, Kansas 
City, Kan., for Missouri valley territory; Jones & 
Powell, Milwaukee, Wis., for Northwestern territory; 
O K Stove and Range Co., Louisville, Ky., for the 
Southern states, and The Davis Roofing and Supply Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa., for Pittsburg and eastern territory. 
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USING A STEAI BOILER FOR HOT WATER 
HEATING. 
To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
I would like to have you have James Lawler an- 


swer this question through THr AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
and oblige: 

We have a boiler that was made for steam and for 
1,200 feet radiation, and would like to use it for a hot 
water boiler. The house has 900 feet of radiation in it. 
I would like to know if it would do the work all right. 
The boiler was taken out of a job for not being large 
enough, and if it will do the work for the other house it 
will save the man getting a new boiler. Answer and 
oblige. J.P.C. 

Laurium, Mich., Dec. 28th, 1900. 

ANSWER BY JAMES J. LAWLER. 

If the boiler in question has a capacity of 1,200 
square feet steam radiation it will easily carry 1,500 
square feet of hot water radiation ; hence it should make 
a good boiler to supply your 900 feet. But as you say 
the boiler was taken out because it was too small, we 
cannot tell from your letter practically anything regard- 
ing the actual capacity of the boiler. In matters of this 
kind it is always best to give us all possible information 
in order that we may be enabled to give an answer which 
will be of practical value. 

Had our subscriber given us the dimensions or 
measurements of his boiler, we coulc have decided his 
question absolutely. At the same time, from just such 
questions as the above, important points are brought out 
which are not only of value and importance to those who 
ask them, but to hundreds of others in the trade. There- 
fore, the special point involved in this question which 
we consider should interest any person in the steam and 
hot water heating business is, why a boiler of given 
size will carry more square feet of hot water radiation 
than it will of steam? Answer. For the same reason 
that it requires more square feet of hot water radiation 
to warm a given amount of space by steam radiation. 
And the reason for this is because water is usually car- 
ried at a much lower temperature than steam and it 
requires an additional amount of hot water radiation to 
make up for the higher temperature of steam. And as 
it is usually the practice to carry five pounds pressure of 
steam on gravity return systems, which would be about 
227 degrees F.; while in a hot water heating system the 
water would be carried, or might be based, on 175 de- 
grees F., it will be seen that the water will have a tem- 
perature of 52 degrees F. less than that of steam, which 
is a difference of 23 per cent, and therefore it will be safe 
practice to carry 25 per, cent more hot water radiation 
than the steam rating of any boiler. 


siiaats 

The Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 39-41 
Atwater street, East Detroit, Mich., send us a very 
pretty 1901 calendar containing a quaint little picture 
entitled “Grandpa’s Helpers.” This shows an exquisite 
country scene in which two little maidens, one in red 
and one in blue, are assisting their grandfather to load 
rve straw into his wagon. This is a very pleasing 
woodland scene and the coloring is quite artistic. Deal- 
ers desiring one of these calendars should write this 
firm for one. When writing, kindly add: “Saw it in 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING A HOPE. 





The modern house is a well heated and well ven- 
tilated house, for everybody now knows that the health 
and comfort of the family depends more upon pure, 
warm air than upon any other thing about the house. 
We have also learned that it costs no more to heat and 
ventilate a house properly than it did the old-fashioned 
way, with overheated or burnt air. The cost of the ven- 
tilating system is very small and will be saved in the 
fuel bill almost every year. 

A thorough system can be installed at a very small 
cost by putting a four-inch vent pipe into the base board 
in the widest part of each room, and as far away from 
the heat center as possible. This draws off the cold and 
bad air and draws the warm over to take its place and 
obviates fully the difficulty sometimes found on windy 
days of not being able to heat certain rooms exposed to 
the wind. 

The wall pipes conducting the hot air to the second 
and third floors, should be placed in the partitions, as 
close to the furnace as possible, avoiding all sharp 
angles; also avoiding their being carried by flat runs 
under the floors, as much as possible. These pipes should 
be carefully and thoroughly wrapped wits asbestos 
paper, run straight to the registers, these being placed 
in the walls without frames. The shoes at the bottom, 
to which the round pipes connect, should be angled, so 
that the heat will come into the pipes from the bottom. 

The return pipe from the hail should be run along 
the cellar ceiling until it reaches a point opposite the 
furnace, when it should drop straight down by the side 
of the furnace and be connected into the bottom of the 
pit, a shoe or shield being placed in the pit to prevent 
the rush of cold air from the ouiside backing up through 
the return pipe. It may also be run under the cellar 
floor in a duct, the same as for fresh air. 

While a combination of hot water and warm air is 
the ideal method of heating, a warm air furnace with 
proper ventilation gives most excellent results. 


THE FURNACE. 


In selecting a furnace the first thing to be taken 
into consideration is to get a furnace that is amply large 
to do the work withcut crowding the fire. 

In considering this, it is not entirely the size of the 
fire pot. The radiating surface above the fire pot has its 
proportionate value in connection with the fire pot. A 
small fire pot with a very large radiating surface above 
will give better results both as to the efficiency of the 
furnace and the economy of the fuel than a large fire 
pot with a small radiating surface. 

The furnace itself should be placed as near the 
center of the building as possible. Underneath the 
furnace should be dug a pit not less than 20 inches in 
depth, bricked up with one good course of brick, the 
diameter of this pit corresponding exactly with the 
diameter and form of the base of the furnace. 

In the center of this pit should be built a brick pier 
as a support for the center of the furnace to rest upon, 
inasmuch as the center of the furnace itself carries the 
bulk of the weight above. 

From this pit and level with it, should be built the 
cold air duct, to either the north or the west window, or 
that side subjected to the coldest wind, the depth of 
which, like the furnace pit, should be 20 inches. The 
width should vary from 20 to 26 inches, according to the 
size of the house. 

The square contents of this pit should be two- 
thirds the size of the square contents of the furnace 
pipes, taken off from the dome of the furnace. For in- 
stance, as a 10-inch pipe has a capacity of 78 square 
inches ; an 8-inch pipe has a capacity of 50 square inches. 
Supposing then, five 10-inch and four 8-inch pipes be 
taken from the top of the furnace, this would give us a 
total of 590 square inches. The size of the cold air duct 
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in this case should be approximately 400 square inches. 
This would give you a duct 20x20 inches. 

The best duct is made by bricking the sides and 
arching over the top. Over this should be thrown a 
couple of inches of sand and then the cement floor of 
the cellar can be laid over this. Right under the window 
should be left an opening the full size of the duct. 
From this should be built a wooden riser up to and in- 
cluding the window, and just above the window should 
be put a slide, which can be drawn in and out so as to 
regulate the amount of air taken from the outside. In 
the place where the window sash is generally placed, 
put a screen the full size of the window. This will keep 
out insects and vermin, and at the same time will not 
obstruct the flow of air. 

In setting up the furnace, care should be taken that 
every piece fits smoothly; that all the joints are well 
packed with asbestos cement and that furnace sets plumb 
and level. 

The outside jacket of the furnace should be made of 
galvanized iron, lined up on the inside with a good qual- 
ity of bright tin, leaving an air space of about half-inch 
between. 

The smoke pipe from the furnace to the chimney 
should not be lighter than No. 24 steel or galvanized 
iron, the full size of the collar in the furnace. 

The opening in the chimney should have a good 
heavy iron thimble, into which the smoke pipe should fit 
firmly. This enables the smoke pipe to be easily taken 
out without disturbing the chimney, when it becomes 
necessary to clean the same. 

The first and second joint of smoke pipe, after leav- 
ing the furnace, should be a tee joint, on which the check 
damper should be placed, and to which the chain should 
be connected running up to the first floor, so that the 
furnace can be regulated without going downstairs every 
time it is desired to change the dampers. 

From the cone top of the furnace, the hot air pipes 
should be taken, run at as heavy an angle as the depth of 
the cellar will allow. 

Round three-piece elbows shold be used wherever 
possible, avoiding square elbows always. 

All registers on the first floor should have frames, 
60 as to leave an air space between where the tin register 
box fits in and exposed woodwork. Should, for any 
reason, the woodwork touch the piping at any point, at 
least three thicknesses of asbestos paper should be fast- 
ened on, and over this should be placed a strip of bright 
tin, tightly fitted, to prevent its coming off. 

All registers should be located in the floor or in the 
side wall, just as close to the furnace as possible, which 
gives a better rise to the pipes, less friction in carrying 
the air and delivers the air hotter in the rooms. 


COMBINATION HOT WATER AND HOT AIR. 


For the combination, the same specifications as 
above would be applicable to the furnace pot of the com- 
bination heater. 

The boiler of the combination should be hung in 
the dome of the furnace, entirely free from and above 
the coal, so as to get its heat from the flames of the con- 
suming gas, as well as the radiated heat. 

The first section of this boiler should be made in 
the shape of a horse shoe, the open part of which should 
be directly opposite the door, so as to allow the boiler to 
hang as close to the coal as possible and still not inter- 
fere with putting in the fuel. This boiler is supported 
in the dome of the furnace by the flow and return pipe 
connections. From the top of the boiler, or coil, the flow 
pipe for hot water pipes is taken, rising not less than one 
inch in every ten feet, branches being taken off wherever 
necessary, opposite the location of the different radiators, 
and wherever thirty or more feet of radiation are taken 
off, a reducing fitting should be placed. 

From each radiator should be taken also, the return 
pipe of equal size, with the flow pipe increasing in size 














back to the boiler, as the piping from each thirty feet 
of radiation or more is added. 

From the return pipe of some radiator on the sec- 
ond floor (usually the bathroom) just below the elbow, 
is placed a tee with a 34-inch opening, from which is 
taken the pipe leading up to the expansion tank. The 
sizes of the openings in the hot water radiators should 
be for from 40 square feet and under, 1 inch; above 40 
feet, not exceeding 72 square feet, 114 inch; and above 
72 square feet, 11% inch. 

The area of different main pipes must, of course, be 
equal to the area of all its branches. the following 
tables will perhaps serve as a guide: 

1-inch main will supply two 34-inch branches. 

114-inch main will supply two 1-inch branches. 

14-inch main will supply two 114-inch branches. 

2-inch main will supply two 114-inch branches. 

21-inch main will supply two 114-inch and one 
114-inch and one 2-inch and one 114-inch. 

3-inch main will supply one 214-inch and one 2- 
inch and two 2-inch and one 114-inch. 

By following this table and using ordinary judg- 
ment there should be no trouble whatever in determin- 
ing the proper size of the piping for an ordinary com- 
bination plant. 

In many respects the combination is preferable over 
either the straight hot water or the straight hot air; 
over the hot air for the reason that it softens the tem- 
perature of the very hot air coming from the furnace 
down to a mild temperature. It is preferable over the 
hot water, because with it there is a constant stream of 
fresh air coming in from outside, thoroughly warmed 
as it passes by the furnace. A constant circulation of 
air is obtained, securing thorough ventilation of the 
rooms, which cannot be done with a straight hot water 
plant, without the use of “indirects,” which are ex- 
pensive. At the same time, it takes the rooms which are 
farthest away from the furnace, heating them with hot 
water by means of circulation, giving economy of fuel 
as well as far better satisfaction in results. 


HOT WATER. 


In the hot water heating, the first essential thing is 
to get ample radiation. Architects and fitters vary in 
the way of estimating this. Perhaps, however, as safe 
a rule as can be laid down for general use, is: Where 
the house is not more than ordinarily exposed, one 
square foot of heating surface to every thirty or thirty- 
five cubic feet of air to be heated, adding about 50 per 
cent for rooms which want to be especially warm, such 
as bathroom, also adding 50 per cent for indirect radia- 
tion, when used. 

The open tank system is ordinarily used, because of 
its absolute safety. The pressure in such a system, in 
case the fire gets too hot so as to form steam, finds a 
vent through the open expansion tank. 

In small houses, where less than 500 feet of radia- 
tion is used, a round fire pot and boiler is preferable to 
the rectangular. Where more than this is used, the rec- 
tangular fire pot and boiler has a preference. 

The first essential thing, of course, in this as well as 
in any other heating plant, is to have a boiler that is thor- 
oughly capable of doing the work, and for this, per- 
haps, the return flue is preferable ; that is, the heat from 
the combustion chamber is carried to the rear of the 
boiler, then up and through the openings between the 
sections, then drawn to the front und back to the rear, 
allowing for great fire travel through the water sections, 
the water absorbing the heat from the smoke and gas as 
they pass. With such a boiler as this, the smoke pipe 
should not get hot, the water absorbing the heat before 
it reaches the smoke pipe. 

From the top of the boiler is taken the main flow 
pipe, having an elevation of one inch in every ten feet, 
being reduced in size, as the different branches to the 
radiators are taken off and connections to the radiators 
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being made by means of quick opening radiator valves. 

The return is taken from the opposite end, the same 
size as the flow pipe, and carried back to the bottom of 
the heater so as not only to take the place of the hot 
water leaving the boiler, but also to give the force of the 
drop in the pipes. 

Water contains more or less air, which, as the water 
is warmed, rises to the top, so that an air vent should be 
placed in the top of the radiator opposite the feed sec- 
tions and opened occasionally for the exhaust of this 
air and to maintain a circulation. 


STEAM. 


Steam work differs from hot water work; first, in 
that it has one pipe instead of two, the steam going from 
the boiler and the water of condensation returning 
through the same piping. 

The main piping in a steam plant instead of pitch- 
ing up from the boiler, as in hot water, pitches down 
from the boiler. After the different branches are taken 
off, a smaller pipe, called the return pipe, is brought 
back to and into the bottom of the boiler. 

The risers and connections to the radiators are 
taken either from the side or top, as thought best; the 
horizontals being made one size larger than the up- 
rights; the condensation from the steam returning by 
the main piping and the return pipe. 

Steam radiation should be about one-third less than 
hot water radiation, the style and make of the boiler 
being one of the most essential items to be taken into 
account. In ordinary house work, the upright sectional 
boiler is preferred to the horizontal tubular boiler, which 
is used in large buildings. These boilers are usually 
set on a good brick base, covered with about two inches 
of asbestos covering, well put on, dried, shrunk and re- 
cemented, until there is no further shrinkage. 


AUTOMATIO TEMPERATURE REGULATION OF HEATING 
PLANTS. 


About 1883 improvements were made by using 
thermostats to regulate the temperature of the home by 
controlling automatically draughts and damper of the 
heating plant. From this small beginning constant 
advancement has been made until at the present time, 
temperature controlling is as essential to the complete 
heating plant as the draughts. 

In selecting a device for the contro] of the tempera- 
ture of the house, several things are important. Select a 
device that is simple in its construction and operation, 
easily applied and kept in order; a device by means of 
which the point of temperature desired to be maintained 
can be changed quickly and readily without going to 
the basement. The last thing to consider is the expense. 
The difference of a few dollars on a device of this kind 
is immaterial. The lasting qualities, construction, in- 
stallation and, as before mentioned, simplicity, are all 
important matters, and should receive careful considera- 
tion. 

After having selected the device, care should be 
used in the location of the thermostat, as this is all im- 
portant. See that it is located in a living room and that 
in its location it is not exposed to unusual conditions of 
draughts, ete. An inside partition is better than an out- 
side wall. 

By means of the automatic heat regulator, it is pos- 
sible, with a properly constructed heating plant, to main- 
tain the temperature of the house at practically a fixed 
noint, night and day.—Domestic Engineering. 


e+ 


A WARNING TO SMOKERS. 


“What did you think of that cigar I gave you yes- 
terday ?” 

“What did I think of it? T think the man who 
would knowingly set fire to such a thing ought to be 
condemned for arson in the first degree.—FEx. 
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RUNNING SCROLL. 


The accompanying cut shows a pattern for a run- 
ning scroll, arranged so as to repeat; a will, there- 
fore, join on at b, and thus the design may be con- 
It will be seen that in order to equalize the 
spaces so as to carry out this arrangement, the whole 
is divided into squares, and the central flower is placed 
on the intersection of the diagonals. In commencing 
this design the general form is to be sketched of each 
scrool rising out of the previous one. At this stage 
no notice should be taken of the husks or foliage c-d, 


tinued. 


























ete., but the scrolls should be sketched as if consist- 
ing of the flowing stem only, and the husks should 
then be drawn outside the original form. Great care 
must be exercised to ensure the smooth, spiral char- 
acter of the curves. There must be no angular breaks, 
but the eye must be carried onward towards the cen- 
ter of each scroll, and the husks must appear as addi- 
tions, but not as excrescences. In order to test the 
correctness of the forms, turn the sketch upside down, 
place it verticallly, or in any other direction, and if 
the design has been correctly sketched, the scrolls 
should be equally correct in whatever position they 
may be viewed. This should be repeatedly done dur- 
ing the progress of the work, so that any part which 
may be too full or too flat may be improved before 
the husks, flowers, foliage or other details are added. 
jedan 


DESIRES INFORMATION ON BRAZING. 


To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Will some of the craft give me some information 
on the art of brazing? F. D. B. 
Waupaca, Wis., Dec. 26, 1900. 
anand 


SCOPE OF TINNERS’ WORK. 








To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
I am a reader of THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, and in 


regard to the Frankenmuth tinner and the windmill 
deal in connection with “J. J. C.,” Cuba City, Wis., I 
will express my opinion on the subject. I am a tinner 
myself, and think I know as much about the trade as 
“J. J. C.” does. I am not insinuating, but know what 
I am talking about. I work in a town of about 6,000 


population, and get jobs similar to that myself. 
Furthermore, say for instance, you wanted a job 
and looked over the advertisements of THE AMERICAN 





ArtIsAN, which is a first-class tinners’ paper, and you 
would find in many of them that you must be a No. 1 
Jack of all trades in order to accept the position, except- 
ing a few shops which are located in large cities. But 
at the present time country tinners are not and cannot 
be choice about what they do—or, in other words, what 
they have to do in order to get in their time. The 
more lines of work they can do the better man they are 
supposed to be. 

I would like to read some one else’s opinion on this 
deal in the next issue. “TINNER.” 


Barberton, O., Dec. 30, 1900. 


TINNERS ARE REQUIRED TO DO WINDMILL 
WORK. 
To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Yesterday I read “J. J. C’s” letter giving the 


Michigan Tinner a general jacking up for wanting to 
know how to put up a windmill. “J. J. C.” says the 
Michigan man has a wheel in his head, and I think it’s 
“J. J. C.” that has the wheel in the head, and a very 
large one at that, and something is decidedly wrong 
with it, i. e., the wheel, for I don’t see how “J. J. C.” can 
hold a job in this section of the country without being a 
windmill man and a tinner. I have been working in 
the state of Wisconsin for the last seven years and have 
traveled pretty well over the whole state, and wherever 
I applied for a job the boss asked me, first of all, if I 
could put up a windmill, and I am very glad to say 
that I can—and let me say right here that it takes a 
good man to put up a mill and do it right. If “J. J. C.” 
expects to get through this world and follow the tinner’s 
trade for a living and not do anything outside of tin 
work, he will come out of the little end of the horn, 
somewhat disfigured. F. D. BurGEss. 
Waupaca, Wis., Dec. 31, 1900. 
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TAKE A DISCOURAGED VIEW. 





To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

As you invite the 
ARTISAN to express their opinion of the letter of “J. J. 
C.,” will say our trade has been invaded by workmen 


readers of THE AMERICAN 


of every class, and we are obliged to extend and enlarge 
our field of labor wherever we can—work into the trades 
of other men, do anything you wish to in a mechanical 
way. To the young tinners, I would say: Save a hun- 
dred or two, start a confectionery, tobacco store, peanut 
stand, run a red hot can—anything beats working by the 
day! Get out of it and stay out. I don’t think it is 
any one’s business in particular if a tinner in a small 
town does the best he can to play even. 
mM. &s 
Howard Lake, Minn., Jan. 1, 1901. 


. 
or 


BADGERDOM PERSIFLAGE. 





SHIPHERD. 





To THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

I suggest the tinners take up a subscription for 
the Frankenmuth (Mich.) Tinner to go and examine 
the wheels in Mr. “J J. C’s” top knot, as the gearing 
certainly must be in a very bad condition. I don’t think 
there is any wind lacking there. “A. M. M.” 
Mauston, Wis., Dec. 30, 1900. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WIRE WEAVING MACHINES. 
From “Reader,” Chicago, III. 

Would like addresses of manufacturers of wire 
weaving machines. 

Ans.—Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Howard Foundry & Machine Works, 1744 
Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Minneapolis Bedding 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., 
226 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

MOTT’S FURNACE AND KETTLE COMBINED. 
From Kuhnen & Siegrist Hardware Co., Highland, III. 

Would like address of manufacturers of Mott’s 
furnace and kettle combined. 

Ans.—J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York City. 

STOVE ORNAMENTS. 
From J. L. Morris Stove Repair Co., Chicago, III. 

Would like addresses of manufacturers of stove or- 
naments. 

Ans.—Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0.; Bradley & 
Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn.; Ireland & Mat- 
thews Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; Matthews & Willard, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Henry Gleason, New York City. 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
From R. B. Fleming, Salem, Ore. 
Would like address of firm making Hess furnaces. 
Ans.—Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Chicago. 
PEERLESS RANGES. 
From Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Who makes the Peerless ranges ? 
Ans.—kewis & Wanner, 203 Lake St., Chicago. 
APPARATUS FOR PUMPING WATER. 
From McDonald Bros., Madison, S. D. 

Where can we get an apparatus for pumping water 
from two wells with one windmill ? 

Ans.—Aermotor Co., Chicago. 





GOETZ JOIST HANGERS. 
From E. F. Nellinger Minonk, Il. 
Where can I buy Goetz joist hangers? 
Ans.—Goetz Box Anchor Co., New Albany, Ind. 


CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
From “Mfr.,”” Terre Haute, Ind. 

Where can I buy carriage cushions? 

Ans.—East Dubuque Mfg. Co., East Dubuque, Ill. ; 
Excelsior Carriage Goods Co., Cincinnati, 0.; Kalama- 
zoo Top Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. Z. Kroh & Co., To- 
ledo, O.; C. G. Meyer, Tiffin, O.; W. Nease & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

DRESSING MACHINES FOR MILLSTONES. 
From “R.S_,” Hebron, Wis. 

Where can I buy a dressing machine for millstones ? 

Ans.—Griscom & McFeely, 1331 Noble St., Phil- 
adelphia. 





ITEMS. 


The N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of American tin plate, solders, babbitt and 
stereotype metal, etc., can boast a long and honored 
business career. They are in fact now extending to the 
trade their 92d annual greeting, having started their 
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business career in a humble way back in 1810. Krom a 
small office in Philadelphia this firm has grown to na- 
tional proportions and carry stock in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, New Orleans and 


Galveston. 


On Jan. 4 a deal was closed whereby the tin plate 
plant of the Champion Iron & Steel Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., was transferred to the American Tin Plate Co., 
the consideration being $500,000. 


The Acme Metal Spinning & Mfg. Co., 45-47 So. 
Canal St., Chicago, send us a circular describing their 
Acme incandescent vapor are light. This lamp is made 
of 18 gauge solid brass, tested to stand a pressure of 100 
pounds. It gives a light of from 400 to 1,000 candle 
power, according to pressure used. 


L. D. Berger, 59 North Second St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., send us a circular calling attention to various of 
their specialties for the use of tinners and roofers. These 
include crimped copper and zinc, stove pipe, rosin, 
registers, roofing, barb roofing nails, rivets, tinners’ oil, 
L. D. B. ventilators, roofing tin, ete. Mr. Berger also 
carriers an extended line of second-hand tools. 


The American Steel Roofing Co., Middletown, 0O., 
send us a very pretty calendar for 1901. The central 
picture is that of an “Old New England Homestead.” 
The quaint house, sedgy stream, old-fashioned stone 
fence and picturesque gate are all true to life. The 
picture is set in a background made to represent the 
highest grade of clay modeling, and the calendar itself 
is a striking effect in the same line. This unusually 
aitractive calendar will be forwarded the trade on ap- 
plication. When writing for same kindly add: “Saw 
it in THe AMERICAN ARTISAN.” 


The plant of the Bellaire Stamping Co., Harvey, 
Ill., was destroyed by fire Dec. 30, causing a loss of 
$400,000 and throwing 700 people out of employment. 
The plant occupied a four-story brick building, with a 
frontage of 200 feet on Page Ave. and 400 feet along 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk railroad tracks. The cause 
of the fire is not definitely known, but, according to the 
watchman, the flames started in the furnace room, and 
their rapid spread is attributed to the large quantity 
of oils stored in the building. This firm advise us that 
they are filling shipments at present from their Chicago 
office, and that they will rebuild, but have not decided on 
the location. 


The Maryland Tin Plate Co., Cumberland, Me., 
broke ground Dec. 24th to erect for the use of the N. & 
G. Taylor Co., of Philadelphia, an additional black plate 
plant, complete, including two hot and two cold mills, 
pickler, annealing furnaces, etc. The same is covered 
by a new steel structure 154 feet long by 75 feet wide, 
and is entirely separate from the present mills. They 
are also doing the preliminary work for a third black 
plate mill, in case they decide to complete the third mill 
later on. They are also putting down the foundations 
for a modern bar mill, with a capacity of 5,000 tons 
monthly, which they can complete in one month’s time, 
should they decide later to make all their own bars. 
This entire product of black plates is shipped to the 
Messrs. N. & G. Taylor Co.’s tin plate works in Phila- 
delphia, where it is finished and tinned. 
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SELLING STOVES TWICE. 


T stood at the front end of a city hardware store 
one morning not long ago, talking with the proprietor, 
says Alfred B. Tozer, in The Michigan Tradesman, 
when an antiquated farm wagon, drawn by a pair of lean 
horses rigged out in harness that was about half rope, 
backed up to the curb and three nen began unloading 
an apparently new steel range. 

“That’s a good starter for a day’s business,” said 
the merchant, with a grin. “I sold that range only 
yesterday. I wonder what the trouble can be.” 

“Perhaps the people out in the country don’t 
know how to run it,” I suggested. 

“J presume they’ve been cooking over fireplaces all 
their lives,” said the merchant, in a tone of disgust. 
“You can never please such people. However, I suppose 
that I’ll be obliged to take the range back, although I’m 
going to give them a piece of my mind.” 

By this time the three farmers had the range up to 
the store door and the door open. 

“Where shall we put this machine?” asked the 
patriarch of the party, evidently the father of the other 
two. 

“Why,” replied the merchant, “it’s your range. If 
you want it to participate in all the advantages and 
gaieties of city life, perhaps you would better take it 
to the high school or the opera house.” 

The old farmer stood in the door for a moment 
with his mouth open and then began to tug at the 
range again. His sons joined in and the rejected article 
was soon in the store. 

“You said we might return it if it didn’t give sat- 
isfaction,” he said, “and there it is. She don’t give sat- 
isfaction, not by a long shot. Do she, boys?” 

The two sons shook their heads and grinned. Prob- 
ably the father had been bragging on the way to town 
about what he was going to say to that hardware man 
and they expected something funny. Anyhow, they 
grinned and nudged each other, as children at the play 
sometimes do when the curtain rises on a comedy. 

“What seems to be the matter?” asked the mer- 
chant. 

“Can’t make it work.” 

“Tt ain’t no good.” 

This from one of the sons. 

“Did von do as I told you?” asked the merchant. 

“Yep.” 

“And still it wouldn’t work?” asked the merchant, 
beginning a close examination of the range. “See 
here,” he said, in a moment, “the drafts are all wrong.” 

“We tried it every way,” said the farmer, “and it 
wouldn’t work. It ain’t no good.” 

The farmer backed off with an obstinate look on 
his face and sat down on the counter. It was plain to 
see that he had changed his mind regarding the pur- 
chase of an expensive range, and didn’t want to pay for 
it. I had a notion in my head that the sharp tongue 
of an economical wife might have had something to do 
with the matter. 

“But why isn’t it any good?” persisted the mer- 
chant, not liking the tone of the man. “These ranges are 
in use all over the city and I hear no complaints. 

“That one ain’t no good.” 

“Tt hain’t got the latest attachments,” said one of 
the sons. 

“Oh,” said the merchant, seeing that the sale was 
lost and thinking that he might as well relieve his mind, 
“you wanted one of the new, patented hotel ranges, 
like they have at the White House? Why didnt’ you 
say 80? Do you want the second story attachment ?” 

“Huh ?” 

“Yes, the second story attachment. It takes the 
stove up a flight of stairs to your bedroom when you 
touch a button in the wall, so you can light the fire with- 
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out getting out of bed on a cold morning.” 

“Huh ?” 

“And then there is the Observance of Duty attach- 
ment, rigged out at the greatest expense, for the purpose 
of keeping servant girls up to the mark. You touch 
a red button in the wall of your room and the stove 
finds its way up the back stairs, seizes the domestic by 
the hair and pulls her out of bed. It is said to look 
quite terrible as it get up on its hind legs to accomplish 
this latter act. Ther there is the great anti-frost at- 
tachment.” 

“I reckon, sons,” said the old farmer, slowly, “that 
we'd better be going home. I got an idee yesterday that 
this man wasn’t quite right in his upper story. I wan- 
der if his new range has got any attachments that cures 
that ?” 

“This anti-frost attachment,” continued the mer- 
chant, “is designed especially for rural life. I under- 
stand that it sickens and dies in the city. When the 
temperature gets anywhere near the frost line in the 
garden, the range goes out and walks up and down the 
paths until all is as cozy and warm as you please. In 
ease of fire this range turns on a hose automatically 
and puts the blaze out before you know it is there.” 

“I’ve heard of liars,” began the old farmer, “but—” 

“We've got a range coming,” continued the mer- 
chant, “which will wash and pare the potatoes, knead 
the bread, put the cat out doors and spank the baby 
And another which will get up in the night and see 
what time the husband gets home, offering appropriate 
remarks by means of one of Edison’s latest inventions 
Do you think you would like one of those ?” 

The three farmers were now moving toward the 
door, with the merchant following on behind, emphasiz- 
ing his remarks with a long ruler, which he carried in 
his hand. 

You can get almost anything you want in the range 
line,” he said, “and you can leave the drafts all shut up 
and it will blaze away like a house afire. I have one 
that will go out and split a cord of wood if the girl 
forgets to feed it, but these come high. Not lower than 
thirty-seven cents. But, you see—” 

But the farmers were gone and the merchant sat 
down on the counter and laughed. 

“Those men went away in the belief that I am 
crazy,” he said. 

“And I don’t wonder at it,” was my reply. 

“Well,” said the merchant, “I had lost the sale 
anyway and I might as well take it that way as any 
other. It takes these old farmers who never had a de- 
cent thing in their house to demand the impossible in 
the way of invention. I was just going to tell them 
about an attachment that read the evening paper and 
did the thinking for the family when they went out, but 
[ guess they got enough.” 

And I thought so, too, although the merchant cer- 
tainly “had a kick coming.” 
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KNEW THE HOUSE. 


Citizen—Off’sher, can you (hic) tell me where I 
(hic) live? I’m Mr. sigboddy, you know. 
Officer—What’s yer cook’s name ? 
Citizen—Mary Ann (hic) O’Brady. 
. Officer—Four blocks down and two to ver right. 
—Ex. 
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THE WEIGHT OF IT. 


“In one respect Mrs. Chinnett is a remarkable 
woman ; she rarely speaks without weighing her words. 

“Perhaps you are right, but I want to say that if 
they were a source of revenue to her she wouldn’t be 
so reckless about giving overweight.”—Ex, 
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Risinger & Ellis eee ... .08 
| ae sie 
Sayre Stamping Co................111 
Schreiber & Conchar Mfg. Co......94 
SE IE . ou wan seve sacces 
Schwab& Sercomb.............30-103 
Smith, Chas. & Co..... oe 
Smith, Bradner & Co...... . ..116 
Smith & Hemenway Co....... 4-5-111 
Sperry, D.R..... ; me ‘ian eneeee 
Standard Lighting Co...... (nou 
Stanley Rule & Level Co — 
SE Sis cnnancecascnnes eee 
Sturges, Frank........ ‘stmecentee 
eS 1) a | 
Irench, Chas. A. Co.......... .ll4 
ea Bee EG, OP a5 sc oc ccsese 1 l¢ 
Toledo Tinware Co........... L110 
Van John Range Co........... 18 
Warren, J]. D. Mfg Co..... 107 
Ss Ua ibankdcnns: <cacs ' 106 
Welling Mfg. Co és ...- 108 
West Mfg. Co...... inicio 
White, Thomas Stove Co...... .12-13 
oo ene | 
CLASSIFIED LIST. 
Architectural Sheet Metal 
Work. 
Friedley & Voshardt bates 113 
Awnings. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co ..........99 
Brazing Forces. 
Burton, W. J & Co...... : 1i2 
Broilers. 
Barnard, W. H. & Co...... L108 
Building Paper. 

Barston, W. J. & Co...... : 112 
Smith, Bradner & Co... ........,.115 
Carpet Sweepers. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 102 
Ceilings-Steel. 

ET TE Mal reds cscckesaae 113 
Dancin, FW. 5. BH Gis s0- cances cue 
Canton Steel Roofing Co..... ..... 99 
Bs Ba Ws A Glin ke cdi dcacocecek lS 
Friedley & Voshardt..............118 
Garry lron Roofing Co. .. ....... 112 
Illinois Roofing & Supply Co.... .112 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 
La Crosse Steel Roof & Cor. Co..118 
Pe Chi Watiwdinescscc0xcdsen 112 
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Cement. 


Colebrook, W. H, &Co............. $1 
Connors, Wm. a 
Major Cement Co. ; wee 
Chimney Tops. 
Berger Mig. Co - 113 
Burton, W. J. & Co wnt, eadekees 112 
Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co 112 
La Crosse Steel R.& C. Co......,..112 
Powers Bros. ; ae 2 
Conductor Strainers. 
Burton, W, J. & Co mm | 
Canton Steel Roofing Co 99 
Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co,...112 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 
La Crosse Steel Roofing & Cor. Co712 
Cornices. 
Berger Mig. Co 113 
Burton, W. J. & Co 113 
Canton Stee! Roofing Co 99 
Garry Iron & Stee! Roofing Co 112 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 
La Crosse Roofing Co 112 
Corrugated Arches. 
Canton Stee! Roofing Co... 9 
Cresting. 

Canton Stee! Roofing Co ... 99 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 
Dampers. 

Sayre Stamping Co Lil 


Damper Regulators. 


Lawler Water Feed & Damper Reg. 


as 


Bove Troughs 
Berger Bros..... 
Berger Mig Co...... 
Burton, W. J. & Co...... 
Canton Stee! Roofing Co 
Clark, Quien & Morse 
Cooney, Geiger & Co 


Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co... 


Illinois Roofing & Supply Co 


.11l 


.. 102-108 


. 113 


112 
9u 
110 
] 
112 


112 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 


La Crosse Stee! 


Miller, Jas. A. & Bro...... 


Welling Mfz C 
Elevators. 
Bleeets DOCS... .. ss cceccs 
Fences. 
Detroit Fence Cx 
Files. 


Barnett, G. & H. Co 
Flue Stoppers. 
Stuber & Kuck 
Welling Mfg. Co 
Furnace Senses. 


onnors, Wm 


Furnace Pipe. 
Osborn, J.M.& L.A 


Furnaces —Tinners. 
Clark Novelty Co 
Clayton, Lambert & Co 


Furnaces Warm Air. 
Bergstrom Bros. &° Co....... 
Boynton Furnace C 
Brand Stove Co 
Clerkin, Maag...... 

Forest City Fdy. Co ; 
Front Rank Steel . u rnace C re) 
Keith Furnace Co 

Smith, Chas. Co 


Gas Stoves and Renee. 


Adler, H. Co.... er na « 
Odin Stove Mfg. Co.... ....... 


Hardware Shelves 
Warren, J. D. Mfg ¢ 
Hardware Specialties. 
American Cutlery Co.... 
Arcade Mig. Co 
Atlas Mfg. Co....... 
Bommer Bros...... 


Lalance & Grosjean Mig. fee 


Lufkin Rule Co. 


Nat. Enameling & Stamping Co. ee 
Schreiber & Conchar Co....... .. 
MCE cicdendcdsianes okeenen 


Sturges, Frank 


Roof. & Cor. Co..11 


118 


108 


10” 


107 
LOR 


.106 


32 
14 
34 


.29 


& 
ti © = © 


©eh & = 


.. 80 


30 


..107 





89 








Heaters—Hot Water and Steam. 


American Radiator Co 
Kewanee Boiler Co 


Horse-Shoes. 


2 


. 2 


Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works 109 


Hose Coupling. 


Clayton, Lambert Mfg. Co.... 107 
House-Furnishing Goods. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co 102 
Cleveland Stamping & Toc! C 105 
Enterprise Mfg. Co od 111 
Lalance & Grosjean Mig. Co 103 

National Enameling & Stamping 
cies — ..87 
Sperry, D. R. & ¢ 113 
Toledo Tinware ( 110 
Lanterns. 
Berger Mig. ( l4 
Lights. 
Acme Metal Spinning & Mfg Co..10: 
Acorn Brass Work L109 
Chicago Solar Light ¢ 105 
Detroit Heating & Lighting ¢ *104 
Martin & Morehead 104 
Merkel, H 103 
Northern Arc Co 103 
Quicklight Mfg. ( ,105 
Metal Shingles 
Berger Mig. ¢ ” 113 
Burton, W. J. & Co...... 112 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co lid 
Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co.,.,112 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 


Roof & Cor 


La Crosse Steel 


Metals-Perforated. 
Atchison, Robt. Co 


»..113 


Harrington & King Pert wating Coll6 


Metallic Shutters. 


Berger Mig. Co...... . 113 
Burton & W J. Co 112 
Canton Stee! RK fing Co — 
Garry lron & Steel Roofing Co....112 
La Crosse Stee! Roof & Cor C 112 
Mica Goods. 
North Carolina Mica (¢ 115 
Nails. 

Old Don mn Iron & Nail W S106 
Oil and Gas Stoves. 
Cleveland Fdy Co 10 
Monarch Stove Co ik 
Odin Mfg. C 30 
Ringen Stove Co... 3 
Standard Lighting Co 11 
Paints. 

Burton. W.J.&C 112 
Canton Stee! Roofing (¢ , vv 
Garry [ron & Steel Roofing ( 112 
Dixon, Jos. Crucible Co — 
Happell, Frank 110 
Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co 114 
La Crosse Steel Roofing & Cor. Coll2 
Paper. 

Burton, W. J. & Co 112 
Smith, Bradner & Co 115 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.124 


La Crosse Stee! Roof & Cor. Co.. 


Patents. 
Jenner, H. W. T.... 
Michel, Oscar,.......... 

Polish. 


Aluminum Paint & Polish Co 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co.... 


Hoffman, Geo. W. 


112 


109 
106 
. vO 
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Pumps. Siding. 
Brosi, Fred T. Co...... : ...107 Canton Steel Roofing Co....... 99 
Radiators. a 
in s. 
American Radiator Co.... see - — 
‘ Peters Cartridge Co...... , 109 
Refrigerators. 7” ” 
Alaska Refrigerator Co............100 , 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co......98 Skylights. 
Michigan Barrel Co........... ROD PRorger Mig. Ce...s ccc ccvescccces 113 
Registers ae fs ee | 
. Canton Steel Roofing Co...........98 
Adams Co..........++++++++.. -++»-107) Friedley & Voshardt......... .....118 
Canton Steel Roofing Co... -0os0000] Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co ...112 
Independent Register Co.... 1 Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co.114 
Henry, T. E. ---99 Ta Crosse Steel Roof & Cor. Co..!112 
Phila. Hdw. Mal leable Iron W ks. ---99) Powers Bros. ies? 
>chreiber & Conchar.......-.......96 
Schwab & Sercomb...... . "30- 103 Stove Bolts. 
Roofing. Atlas Bolt & Screw Co...... 1 
erger Mfg. Co.............- 113 Stove Casters. 
Burton, W. J. & Co. Seer 
Canton Steel Roofing Co...........99 Independent Register Co voseeee I 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co.......114 Fanner Mfg Co..... =o --106 
East Bangor Consolidated Slate sang 

. Vv ing. 

I within nahi ate cians Sesacdin' wikis " 110 Stove Lin 8 
Siler, J. H. & Co..................112 Connors, Wm. pyih (asa 
Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co....112 Bridgeport Cru ici “ible Co. oosecekOe 
Kanneberg Roofing Co.. .. 114 
La Crosse Steel Roofing Co.......112 Stove Patterns. 

Miller, Jas. A. & Bro.............. 113 
Montross Metal Shingle Co........113 Acme Pattern Works........-...., 106 
Osborn, J.M. & L. A........ 116 Cope, Geo. W. Pattern Works....106 
Perkins, J. L. & Co.... ...........115 Gobeille Pattern Works......... .106 
ee the ee | A errr | 
Weller, F.S....... ; ..e. 106 
Saws. : 
Stove Polish. 
Atkins, E.C. Co.. eat 116 
. ; ‘ baal: Jixon, Jos. Crucible Co eee 
Disston’s Henry Sons.... ........° . os 
saunchaes “TTT Hoffman, Geo. W ...... cece 00+ «98 
Scales. 
Stove — 
American Cutlery Co...... .......108 Brauer, A.G......... ‘sth abana 


LUCK OF A TINSMITH. 


As an illustration of the eternal fitness of things, 
this story was told last week by a well-known lawyer 
who lives in Harlem and knows the tinsmith whose 
experience he related. The tinsmith was covering the 
roof of a Greenwich street building on the morning of 
the day when the Tarrant drug store blew up. The 
job was nearly complete, and to his disgust he found 
that he had underestimated the amount of tin needed 
by one small square. His shop was in Harlem. 

He had put on all of the tin plates, leaving a bare 
spot the size of one plate, at noon, and he came off, the 
roof and went to a restaurant for luncheon. He was 
debating whether he should ride clear up to 125th 
street for this one piece of tin or attempt to buy it 
down town, when the series of explosions in the Tarrant 
drug house occurred. 

The tinsmith was in the first crowd that gathered 
about the ruins, and when he had satisfied his curiosity 
he thought he would take just a look at the roof of the 
Greenwich street building to see if it had ben injured. 
When he reached the roof he found it uninjured, and 
near the spot which he had been forced to leave bare, 
because he was short one piece of tin, lay a strip of 
tin. It was slightly bent, and it had evidently been 
used on one of the buildings which had been blown ‘up. 
It was tin of the same size as that he had been using, 
and its flight in the air had not damaged it. The tin- 
smith promptly completed his roof with it. He has 
thus far resisted the suggestion of his friends that he 
tempt his luck further and play policy—New York 
Sun. 

_ 


ELECTRICAL HEATING STOVES. 





It is often said in one’s hearing that gas will always 
be used for heating purposes. In the writer’s opinion, 
all that can be done by gas in the way of heating can 
be done by electricity, and with much greater con- 
venience. In addition to the well-known tripod tea ket- 
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Stoves and ee. Tinplate. 
Tg 6 ne ree 20-21) American Tin Plate Co.... .......114 
Bockwith, Estaet of P 'D — 34| Burton, W. J. & Co...... ..---+---L12 
Black & Germer........++++ eee 6 Canton Stecl Roolur Co..........80 
Brand Stove Co........ sree. s-+e- 3s Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co....112 
Buckwalter Stove Co.........+++-»-18 Illinois Roofing & Supply.........112 
Champion Steel Range Co ++ 3S Kanneberg Rooffng & Ceiling Co.114 
Chicago Stove Works...... as ..26 La Crosse Steel Roof. & Cor. Co.112 
Comstock-Castle Stove Co........ OT irk tee Be G0... ox oe 00s 4+s> 8ae 
Cox, Abram Stove Co.........----. 16) Qshorm, J.M.& L. A.... «000. 116 
Enterprise Stove Co............ 831 Relies WE MeO Oi cen call 
Excelsior Stove Mfg Co a Trench, Chas. S. Co Ea wet 114 
Lindemann, J.P., & Sons.22-23-24-25 
eS Se ere: Tinware. 

GE Bs GAD. onc ccacte cnscce sesvenge 

ES TE 17 Cooney & Geiger ceianapas oe 
Pittsburgh Stove & Range Co......29| Enterprise Mfg. Co.... ere) 
Portsmouth Stove & Range Co.... 7| National Enameling & Stamping 
Reading Stove Works .......... ~-27 ee arr 
Van John Range Co...... ......28)| Toledo Ti nware Co Se ied aaa 
White, Thos. Stove Co.... 12-13 P 
See een 31 Tubing. 

Stove Trimmings. Canton Steel Roofing Co....... ....99 

Ascade Wiis. Coe.....00¢ Se Ventilators. 
as Bolt & Scre ‘o , 
Tape 3 Measures. Berger Mig. Co...... panies siockee 
Barton, W. 3. && Ca. .cccs 0scc000-882 
Lufkin Rule Co...... «..++-++++++.+-97/ Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co....112 
Tinners’ Tools and inion. Globe Ventilating Co......... ...-. 1 


102-108 Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co 114 


Berger Bros. Co ; 
a La Crosse Steel Roof. & Cor. Co..112 


Danielson Machine & Tool Co. 115 


Gray, G. L. ‘4 _.4g Powers Bros.... enaknakinine 2 
Jones & Dommersn as. —— . . 
So ee eee 97 Washing Machines. 
Niagara Machine & Ti ‘ol Works..115, Benbow Mfg. CBessseeconse 110 
hk er Brammer, H. F. Mfg. Co....... ...110 
Perkins, J. L a ; _.....115/ Clark, Quien & Morse.............110 
Risinger, Ellis.... Leseeseeee- 98} Eureka Co 110 
Riter Bros. Co..........seses- ee : 

Stanley Rule & Level Co.......... 112 Wire. 

Swaine, F. J. & Co...........+++++.108} Dillon-Griswold......-++-..++eee. ..96 
West Mfg. Co......... .114| Dow Wire Works...... ......+----A11] 


tle boiler the electrical oven, the electric griller as used 
in the Paris Exhibition, and the domestic electrical 
flat iron, there are now on the market several forms of 
electrical heating apparatus in which the incandescent 
lamp is the source of heat, it being either surrounded 
by glass of a warm color, or embedded in the substance 
which goes by the popular name of asbestos, of which 
gas fires are built. One of these electric fires has very 
noah the appearance of a good gas fire. The prin- 
cipal drawback to the introduction of electric fires is 
the running cost, but as with every other electrical ap- 
paratus the price will in time come down. Meanwhile, 
the prohibitive price which rules in towns does not rule 
at collieries where there is an electrical plant on the 
ground ; and there is no reason why the manager’s house 
should not be heated by electricity as well as lighted.— 
Colliery Guardian. 
_— 


HAPPY BLUNDERERS. 


Below are selections from some examination 
papers—not imaginary, but drawn from the note-book 
of an American educator and quoted in Graphite, the 
interesting publication of the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.: 

“What was the religion of the Ancient Britons?” 

“A strange and terrible one—that of the Dudes.” 

“Where is the earth’s climate the hottest?” 

“Next the creator.” 

“What causes perspiration ?” 

“The culinary glands.” 

“What is the spinal column?” 

“Bones running all over the body and very dan- 
gerous.” 

“For what is John Milton famous?” 

“Keeping bad angels out of heaven.” 

“Name some of the early Christian fathers? 

“Jerome, Oxigen and Ambrosia.” 

“What is the form of water-drops ?” 

“Generally the spherical, for reasons known only 
to the gracious Providence who makes them.” 


> 
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Trade Report. 


BRADSTREET’S ON IRON AND STEEL SITUA- 
TION. 

The editor of Bradstreet’s telegraphs us this ad- 
vance report of the iron and steel situation. 

The feature of the week in iron and steel has been 
the large sales of steel rails reported from the west, 
Chicago particularly reporting 25,000 tons sold in one 
lot. This spirit of activity contrasts strongly with the 
quiet reported in nearly all other finished lines, also in 
raw pig. Much is heard of expected advances in dif- 
ferent products, notably rails and plates. Latest ad- 
vices are, however, that the plate makers will not change 
quotations. Structural material makers have been get- 
ting good orders, and bridge makers are looking for a 
heavy business. This month may witness the settle- 
ment of the vexed ore situation and also some readjust 
ment of wages to lower costs. Bessemer iron products 
have reduced wages 15 per cent. Export trade is still 
quiet, and it is notable that for the first time in year 
exports of manufactured goods in November were 
smaller than the year before. 


PIG IRON. 

All branches of the market have been experiencing 
the usual holiday quietness, and sales have been made 
almost entirely in small lots. The general tone, how- 
ever, is one of strength, as the mills and furnaces are 
well equipped with orders to start in the new year, and 
the outlook for business early in 1901 is most excellent. 
Makers of iron and steel generally look forward to the 
coming year with the expectation that it will at least 
be as good as any preceding, and with the hope that it 
may greatly exceed any previous year, both in tonnages 
and prosperity. While most of the business placed in 
the week in pig iron has been for small lots, an oc- 
casional order for from 300 to 500 tons was given, and 
the total for the week was fully up to that of any 
previous holiday week. Some of the furnaces farther 
east have been placing iron in this market at figures 
somewhat under those made by the local and southern 
makers, but this business has been limited to compar- 
atively small lots, and has not influenced the market. 
The tone is distinctly one of strength, and furnaces are 
getting all they ask for their products. Stocks both in 
makers’ and consumers’ hands are small, and the 
furnaces are well sold ahead, some of them for six 
months on various grades, and buyers would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to place any large business at any- 
thing under the figures we quote. The furnaces are 
usually satisfied with the present prices, which give 
them a good profit with ample assurance that buyers 
will be able to use the maximum quantities, and no ef- 
fort is being made to advance quotations at present. 


BOXWOOD RULES. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., 
issue a new discount sheet -for their boxwood rules. 
Their No. 4 is $11.00 per doz.; No. 12 is $16.00 per 
doz.; No. 18 is $6.00 per doz.; No. 26 is $11.00 per 
doz. ; No. 27 is $13.00 per doz.; No. 29 is $4.50 per doz. ; 








No. 66 is $10.00 per doz.: No. 6614 is $10.00 per doz.. 


and No, 67 is $6.00 per doz. 


WIRE NAILS. 
The demand for wire nails is excellent in this 
opening week of the new century. The price for car- 


load lots remains at $2.35. 
CUT NAILS. 
Small lots of cut nails from stock are quoted at 


$2.25. The demand is good. 


BARB WIRE. 
Barb wire is in good demand, unusually so for this 
season of the year. Small lots of painted barb wire are 


$92.70, and galvanized wire from stock is quoted at $3.00. 


SHOT. 
Revised prices have been made on shot as follows: 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than B, $1.35 per 25 lb. bag; 
drop shot, B and larger sizes, $1.60; buck shot, $1.60 ; 


chilled shot, $1.60; dust shot, $2.10. 


PLANES. 
The Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., 
issue a discount sheet on their Stanley planes. No. 100 
are 30c each, and No. 130 are 85c each. 


WHITE LEAD IN OIL. 

There is no change in the market for white lead 
in oil, either in price or demand. In lots of 500 lbs. 
and over it is 614c per lb., and in lots of less than 500 
lbs. it is Te. 

LINSEED OIL. 


Linseed oil is in small demand. City raw is 60c 


per gallon, and state and western raw is 55c. 


SPIRITS TURPENTINE. 
Turpentine is dull. Southerns are 38149c and ma- 


chine made barrels are Yc higher. 





PLATE.S. 

No important orders have been placed, and it is 
not thought any will be given out immediately, but 
makers expect a good trade in the ensuing month. The 
mills are well filled with business for the first three 
months of the year, and on some sizes for six months. 
As a consequence the market is very firm. Prices are 
made as follows, mill shipment, Chicago delivery: 
Tank steel, 1.55¢c: flange steel, 1.65c; marine steel, 
1.%5e: fire-box steel, ordinary, 1.75c; fire-box, special, 
2.25e and upwards. 

SHEETS. 

Orders for sheets have been unexpectedly large and 
frequent considering the season, and both jobbers and 
consumers appear to be buying very freely. Mills are 
vetting a little behind in their shipments, and are full 
of orders for several months to come. Quotations are 
very firm and unchanged at 3.18¢ for No. 27 black, and 
70 and 10 per cent off for galvanized, mill shipment. 
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e Southern Coke No. 1 >. Ni 
Quotations. Southern Coke No. 2 y- ~ C: High Base tt th eeee cence cece cree sees 18% 
Southern Coke No. 3.. U, M,C, Tra aac pacaneneeneehetanlee 
Southern Coke No. 4 Winchester Blue Rivals es 1 - 
Southern No. 1 Soft...... Ww Asoo coco cote cone es 20% 
METALS. ce sen} gl) = Remnepeneeoneneas ne eed [ane pate Sees aeocee eacese 
- FOO, BSN. woes ccsccccsecs inchester Re eaten aes os sesngn. aenenieee 
Southern Silveries............ Wincester Leade 834 &10&7 
coc0e ce EEE Be OD SR, Ben nc00 oven ncen sence 10&7 
Jackson Co. Silveries mH ee Leaded "Shells, SRS . . 
ane Strong Softeners SN. cncteiitbiiviies: endncduusesthaumes . 
WELSH BRIGHT PLATES. | a ee pceueneheees i Winchester nantes eepeenes Black . 40&Es 
co. OSSETNET «2 «+022 0000 0 oe sisetieaniaaiace 
Per Box leant Winchester ....... ---......... “Siobeen 
‘eieuueian IC 10x14 $1 $7 1 15 | sata iia ” 
jctnen een 2 x14 
onssen eaeees IC 12x12 7 75 | GUN WADs—per 1000 
ganéstcneeall i by °° rr 
anpilceneanne x 75 
CALLAND,” | cep 14x20 9 50 oroee oe Heth cece eeeeeeenee sere cees 20854 
“MELYN” | ei 14x20 10 00 nits 4s sitignin deceiienattsinliircaiin W&is 
AND oi .-IXXX_ 14x20 11 00 . 
EQuAL...... eae » AXXXX 14x20 12 60 POWDER. 
anenienceted Cc x2 15 50 
= IX 20x28 17 25 King’s Quickshot Powder; Kegs $4 00; k 
: XX 20x28 19 00 $2 25; 4 kegs $1 ” ous 
& -IXXX 20x28 20 75 PATENT PLANISHED SHEET STEEL. King’s Semi- Snokelese.. theese -- 208! ¢ 
L.: “IXXXX 20x28 22 50 King’s Smokeless..... "95, 20&10< 
| Patent Planished Sheet Steel..‘‘A’’ $10 95,'‘B” $9 95 —. —- Bow: Kegs $4 00; '% kegs 
egs 
<a | GALVANIZED IRON. Dupont Smokeless, Sporting........ 25, 20&10&1' ¢ 
COKE PLATES. I ON ions ne eben wie 70k& 54 SHOT 

okes, 180 Ibs.........00.0se++2-.IC 14x20 9 70 | ; , 

Shes’ 200 a icin tenratin daaacuall ic 20x20 10 00 | SOLDE ——e shot, sizes smaller than B, 25-lb bags 

TIED s55cesceoennnes sina ore se gt ep eg ge . 
——= nn By eeneennners ic irae $11 50 Sn ienes bancan cutee cia wennsanenecus ..20c = p Shot. “Band larger sizes, 25-lb eee en 

een 7 is i? a: Serre rere eee re errrreee : 
ober, nap teialaans IC 20x28 11 35 SHEET ZINC. Buck Shot, 25-Ib bags, per bag........ 

I, cis ecsvecncdoners IX 20x28 13 25 ” ags, per bag 
Site MERUa. .<.. <-<<ccecosossellit 20x28 11 15 | 6001b Casks, base.....................7%e per Ib 
oker, 190 Ibs.........---..0.0+0-IM 20x28 13 15 > ANVILS 
oker, 180 Ibs...... +--+ 00+ +09 A _—* 11 00 COPPER a 
i MUNG cake ccccceosscnc ee x2% 13 00 PE Hay-Budden, 70 to 84 Ibs... | 

ose, full weight............++- IC 20x28 11 00 | Hay-Budden. 45 to 150 ibs eossennennae per it 
Rose, full weight..............-IX Se A i base, 20%c ecceceeccccces P 
Rose, full weight.............+ 200 lb 20x28 10 70 il atc AUGERS AN seas 
Rose, full weight............++- 190 Ib 20x28 10 80 AUGERS AND BITS. 

Rose, full weight..............-180 1b 20x 0: Sustite Basin 
g Machine Augers......... 60&10&E 
HARDWARE. Snell’s Car Bits, 12-inch ‘twist celina saniniiae: ate tx 
jennings, Pattern Auger — OES St 
ussell Jennings’ Augers and —*  eapies 25&104 
QUOTATIONS. Ship Augers L fe 4, Bit £ 
ERICAN BRIGHT PLATES. - Disdeesecenéaune 18¢ 

AM c oo | (The quotations given below represent the Saeed RR AS mena Pr 

.M. & L, A. Osborn’s Extra d ' current hardware prices. They are not given oseees 

Bright yw acked)......... IC 14x20 6 75 f ; : 

M.& L Osborn’s Extra as manufacturers’ prices, and manufacturers AWLS 

ahty A. packed)......... IX 14x20 8 % should not be held responsible for them. Man- Brad, handled - 
Golden Star........ +--+ +++ ser+0 ig ye : : utacturers sometimes name higher figuresthan | Brad, shouldered, assorted ito 4. . te 4 *, 00 
oe pienanameaenonnaal 14x20 5 75 those quoted for goods; they are not always Poet Soumnaees, assorted 1 to 6...... per gr. 2 50 
seamen eee ail IX 14x20 6 80 | Selling at the price quoted, but goods are being | p.® «7 =i" phesetabapnengatabenss: pergr. &© 
Mentor. ...c.cc-cscsss eens enews es IC 4x20 5 15 | gold at the figures printed below by mamufact- | No.1, Scratch, handled... ...0./..! pergr, 4 80 
by mere ‘(Galiand grade) (tissue “ | urers and jobbers.) No. 5, Scratch, socket... 2.1... 0.000. per doz. 1 00 

ked). -IC 20x28 17 00 . 

“elite” (Caliand grade) (tissue am ee BEAMS—SCALE 
CR dis anign Suanes nawehea asian crane : . : 
arie” didsivn grade)........-. IC x28 15 50 AGATE NICKEL STEEL WARE. Scale Beams, List fan. 12, 82.............00000 L¢ 
‘*Marie” Melyn grade).........- y 18 { Agate Nickel Stee] Ware KR, rary S. wi REA TEE eee ee tee e ees eens ness 40% 
“Ollie” (Lisvane grade)...-.-.... IC 20x28 1450 | “88te Nickel Steel Ware............ .. 35&10¢ | PLS & W. Bw alae leasaint Gasaa Saseciogacs AGE 
“‘Olhe” (Lisvand grade)........- IX 20x28 17 50 ; 
“Nettie” ( Allaway grade).. .-I1C 20x28 13 50 AMMUNITION BELLS 
“Nettie” (Allaway grade)........1X 20x28 16 00 | Hand Polished 
. st a . an ERK 6o% 0s c0ddeee Sinenbins Sebaencd sued i e4 
CAPS, PERCUSSION—per 1000— NG titis:a0-cg Sacdcnetcsapiiiabcvedntinanicus 70% 
zt , Watenpocet, 1-10s. ee Te BELLOWS 
3 ). Sou Rede Oded Conn TREES thee phencnte 6uns ene Se 40c ‘or ; 

AMERICAN TERNE PLATES. Eley's .52c | Blacksmiths.................... U4 
Osborn’s G'n't'd Old Style a Ww 20x28 $16 00 | Hand, 646 ih.............0eeeee. .. per doz. $4 5u 
Osborn’s G’n't'd Old Style. fi 20x28 50 CARTRIDGES. Is GI Dnkahe s000-enen-newesans per doz. 9 00 
Golden Star ye are ve — 15 50 | 
Golden Star Old Sty hae <2. 20x28 18 00 | Peters Rim Fire Cartridges.. ee T eTOCK 
paves Ot ened AS = = 4 we a oe wpe. Pistol and Rifle........ 2&oe sit STOCK DRILLS. 

sborn’s = eee 2 25 eters Cent Fire, Militar dS ; 

The Osborn Roofing............-- IC 20x28 14 00 Cartridges ..... whee Ports sas URRENRE EAN ~+ 0000 «000. resnan coon enced OG 608! 
The Osborn Roofing...........+.- IX 20x28 16 50 Peters Blank Cartridges except 22 and 32, — 

Star Old Style ...............---..IC 20x28 13 00 an additional 104 from above discount. BLOCKS, 

Star Old Style .............+++----1X 20x28 1550 | Peters Blank Cartridges, 22 cal..... .... $1 75 2¢ 

CE ER cocce cecncvesesen IC 20x28 13 00 Peters Blank Cartridges. 82 cal.......... 3 50 24 COMNNO FOOGOR, 0 aos soe cccccsse ce 704 to 70&104 
Court Old Style.........see0+++ IX 20x28 1550 | Peters B B Caps, Round ball................ $1 1g | Eddy Steel Tack!e Blocks. veces ox « 68% 85% 
Nava Redipped.. weeeeeeeeeTX 20x28 12 25 Peters B B Caps, Conical ball............... 1 90 

Nava Redipped.. seseereceeeeIC 20x28 1475 | U.M.C. Rim Fire Cartridges..............50&3¢ BOLTS. 

Santiago Old Styie.. .eeeeee EX 20x28 1100 | U.M.C. Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifie......: 25&34 

Santiago Old Style.. . IC 20x28 13 50 Wanenpeter Cent. Fire, Military and Sport- CARRIAGE, MACHINE, ETC 

——_ dbneeareas 1h0t chase gebee ~ jm 2 A am, m Cartrid es. ” 15&84 » MA NE, ‘ 

MUL, ccacacnenedéas acecee eons ~ 20x: : C. Blank Cartridges, 22 and 82 cal...... 1 0, 2 
Atlas.. O27771G 20x28 (9 00 | U: M:C: Blank Cartridges, 38 cal.....-.. “saan ee ae ist, Oct. “at. ae “pads 
“Balm’ s New Method” pelt: 20x28 1700 | U M.C.BB Caps, Round Ball....$1 75..25&10% | Boit Ends, list Jan. 30, ’95.................. 5O& . 

‘-Balm’s New Method”. -IC 20x28 1950 | U.M.C. BB Caps, Conical Bail........ $2 00 net | Machine, list Sept. 20,99. “TTT gogo 
“Tilinois Old Method”. .. a 20x28 1750 | U.M.C. Rim Fire Shot Ctgs scececntacd eo a 
“‘Iilinois Old Method’”’...........1C 20x28 20 00 | fe 8 eS Be a eee B&10&34 
“Crown Old Style’ ..........++++ IC 20x28 14 50 DOOR AND SHUTTER. 
—. pecsaceessseuen Te =o 

, = ee cbescaeasocese a [er | PRIMERS. Ives’ Patent Door . o conc cs OMS 
“SL. i iaidihiniesnianndiene ennai 20x28 16 50 Wrought Plush’. Stanteot ii.. ae 

CITE. 28 13 75 ns se teeree 4000108 
| ana "IG 20x28 12 25 amy gem... darts ics initia laisiaiy l eda ies ° Wrought Square, Standard list + weeded 654 
‘Ray’ «iene Wit isin. ae aie ee U. C. Primers SaMeeteeiceateeeata neon. 
a . Bee ee Ms SOO 0 0000s an 800500 cpencaceteee 1 08 
ea — 2, Winchester Primers...................2. 0+-. 1 08 Soore ae Sew. 
“Spaldin weeeeseIC 20x28 10 50 Piow. pescieeces 
*t Dandy’ di .1C 20x28 10 25 SHELLS. Stove, list Dec. 28, 1899... “IIIa OS 
ra & Kin Euoty raee Shells, 10 and 
gauge. uickshot TO. 06 000 &10 
Peters Kin wy re Shells, ib . sane. 
PIG IRON. gauge. —_ shot & League............ 
Peters & King Victor Nitro Shells .. I, Tene Se. BR, BIB iis ic cc 0:00:086ccccecens 654 
Lake Sup. Charcoal......... ....-.. $18 50@ $19 50 Peters & King Loaded Sheiis, Quickshot, Eagle Philadelphia R6OGG 060080 ce 0S8S6 cunnes 72%% 
Local Coke Fdy No. 1........-...-- 15 75@ 16 00 League and SemiSmokeless ... Pe «= — —tCt(«NK Sener hah mc ane 75% 
Local Coke Fdy No. 2.......... .... 14 754 15 00 | Peters & Kings Victor Leaded Shells with 
Local Coke Fdy No. 8. _ aRGieE i E 14 25@ 14 50 y ne? s et sageee os reer 

ocal Scotc y No. 1............. 15 75@ 16 00 , ew iu yauge.. vee eee 2OGN BORING MACHIN 
Local Scotch Fdy No. 2 BRITS 14 75@ 15 00 o ae ow cae. 10 & 12 2 gauge. sees eens seas - 

Local Scotch FAy No. 8............. 14 23@ 14 »M.C. New Club.... serves SIG GGS Jenning upright without Augers........2 
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BRACES. 
ai etal dines du CRN lec eel 50&19¢ 
Comnmmen Ball, Amecieae. ... oos0c00ces cccces $1 
Fray’s Genuine Ss esord's s. ne ixahnie 
Fray’s No. 307 to ee alec candace 
Fray’s No. 508 to Oi cl, ehakeoernel 50* 
BRACKETS. 


Cast Iron Piaia.. 
Wrought Steel . 
Bradley’s 


Wire Goods Co 





BUTTS. 


Bright Butts, Nos. 800, 802, 804, 806, 


814, 816, 818, 820, 854... tay to 75% 


Bright Butts, Nos. 826, 828, 829, 830, 832, 884, 

, 840, 842, 848, 844, 845, 846, 848... 70&104 
Bright Butts, Nos. 822, 822%, 823. 828%......... 70s 
Jepanned Butts, Nos. 700, 701, 702, 703, 704 

706, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711, 726, 727, 728, 

Ne ME i cccitecn usenet aenadene edi Wto7V&54 
CAGES—BIRD, 
EEE eee TTT TE 
Ee CN inins cicnnctaenkdeeederas cannes 3344 
CASTERS 
Bed.. neh ennameneeneoens 60& 104 
Plate Casters... 0000 006050 coe. ae 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix)... RSPR 
CEMENT. 

Asbestos Furnace Cement, 5 and 10 |b. cans, 
perlb a). puleniaies aakd aeae aud bikeandiamteenie 5c 
CHAIN, 

Pe tind deinddiedeaeieetinetseatiabianeed $6 00 
aati eee 5 65 
74 5 50 
[S - culsundeseeteannseiiabiedtaaeawnide 5 40 
CHALK 
Ri ninibnh tix merase 286k aRae eee per gross 60c 
Seiki ndien whan deena wannnaen eae —_ 50c 
inner onsn 506806000 000002 504-50 '. 45c 
CHISELS 
Witherby...... $ 70858 
CLAMPS 
Ne is icici aakeaitins lea aie adie 50& 
COCTIRO TEMROED 006 cccccs ccce cece "Boe Om oe 
COFFEE MILLS 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., list Jan. 17, '93...........25¢ 
TN Siesta gtd aetna do dace dr tbs cok ik 50& 104 
| ES 
DOG COLLARS, 
Pope & Stevens’ List: 
rass (fu!! assortment)............. net price 


DOOR CHECKS, 


Eclipse.. ERE ee Sane ene Sn 
Pid camsbietheienianadabeddwehsteben 





Common Blacksmith’s Drill........... $1 50@1 60 
Bench Drills, Stearns’... ...........05. 5 50@6 00 
tlacksmith’s Selt-feeding, each........ 5 00@7 00 
Breast, Millers Falls, each, $8 00.......... 204 
Goodell! Automatic Drills........ $1200 to $15 00 
FASTENERS, BLIND. 
Sn as cnbel beds male acs weeks 50&108 
FAUCETS. 
NE TONED TEs 00550 cccecccaccesscce eae 
B. & L. B. Co. 
Redlich’s Wood Faucets. 

~ Cote. ENT Oe ae 
Oak 
aaa emanates Net Prices. 
nos casino. cennce 
| | ers 
Self Measuring: 

Enterprise, per doz. $36 00................... 404 

FILES—Domestic. 
Best Brands, lis Nov. 1, ’90................70&108 
Good Brands, list Nov. 1, 99 ............... 75& 108 
Imported. 


seseibs 6beds ogame ensses SE & 





FORKS AND HOES. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





Coke and Cottonseed | Forks.. 40&54 
Coal Forks.. a ET CRURN CE! 
as 40&52 
lacie ae eal 30& 104 
Ballast or Stone Forks.. SS 
I WEI os 006 e000 0002 jeaceekvacanlte: icaieianda 40&54 
Shaving Forks.. sient Ee 
Potato Scoop Forks.. and 
Oyster Forks.. abe RESORT 
Sluice Forks . oo oe MOS 
Heavy Mill, Manure or Street Forks... ..... 70% 
Stee! Tar or Asphalt Rakes.. ‘ a 
EE Ca keinuneas Kuneendans sown taseed gous 654 
Two Tine Hay Forks, Standard Size.......... 654 
Three Tine Hay Forks, Standard Size... 60&15¢ 
Four Tine Hay Fork Standard Size salneie 66% 
Socket Four Tine Hay Forks.. eae. - 06% & 58 
Socket Four Tine Manure Forks ........-. 658104 
Socket Four Tine Spading Forks, 70&5&5&2194 
Three Tine Hay Reader and Baler — 
674% &2%4 
Four Tine Hay Header and Baler Forks 66344 
Grain or Barley Forks,. om ‘ . Oks 
Four Tine Manure F: rks. eb aie T6585 8108 
Five & Six Tine manere F Pin ows 65@65& 10% 
Spading Forks.. Saipan .. 0&2% 
Potato Digging Forks, . . 658 
Stone Picking Forks.. .. 654 
Garden Hoes .. ‘aaa 754 
Meadow and Rhode Island Hoes. T5&5 R244 
Sunbeam Meadow Hoes...... . T5582 
Mortar and Street Hoes....................75&2% 
Planter Hoes, ages Pattern...... senile 70& 304 
Tobacco Hoes.. oe 75& 204 
Cotton Hoes.. "708108108 5& 28 
Rough Finish Shank Cotton Hoes ......75&12%% 
Cotton Chopper Hoes. * T5&10& 76% 
Ladies’ Cotton Hoes.. . H&10&T KS 


Malleable Rakes .......... "608 10&2%% 
Toy Ladies’ and Boys’ Hoes 70&10to70&10&5 





Weeding Hoes and Rakes .............. O@70&54 
EE EE .. 65to65&108 
Hop Hooks.. nal aen een 
Steel Garden Rakes.. a S24 
Steel Garden Rakes Star amped b BR aixcecteucs oie 
Turf Edgers ....... nenend t 
ne Tt 
Special Mortar lite cekamnahio’ 


arpers’ No.7 ananter Hoes 
BUMEE BOSS ceccccs 


Ai ids aici doch ate heh eed eee 
Special Hoes.. ced benncanin 
oe Down Hooks LEELA NS 
a canes a edee annie BO&IOETH65 
Laid Steel Edge Hoes.. ne .. 25, 5&28 


GAUGES. 


Marking, Mortise, etc. 604 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Rabbet Gauge.. Net 


GIMLETS. 


Gimlets. 60« 
GLASS CUTTERS. 
Ee ADEE Oe ..-. 88410 

FRE ERS 33% &1l¢ 
GLUE POTS 

Tinned . . 304 

eae ek or ee 354 


GLUE 


Martin’s Liquid, List.... .........83%% off List 
Martin’s Liquid, List....... ..33%¢ off List 


Martin’s Liquid, List...... cesses. 83%S off List 


GREASE, AXLE. 


Fraser’s . | 
Baum’s Castorine . .. Net 
GRINDSTONE FIXTURES. 

Stowell’s ... ..Net 


Reading Hardware Co.. Net 


HAMMERS. 


**Artisan’s Choice,” A. E. Nail...... .40&10@50 
Engineer’s and B.S. Hand...............5. 6C& 101 
Machinist’s 44ab phienndabestnesiueenn OF & 101 
OOS et 
HANGERS. 
acid dah w osc bak iciccua cei eas eal d 60% 
Baggage Car Door.. 33% 
he haat hd deiiid aban sess eee egaieed 40% 
Interstate... eh ulacait wick suabied iuase Manas 5O& 10 
SR ee .. 0% 
- oom guunhan 5O& 10 
Nansen. W& 108 
Parlor Door.. ‘ . 50e 
Railroad.. ree .. - OR106 
Street Car Door.. seas sie sie ai eae el 
Steel, Nos. 300, 400 500 nies wig’ shanks. aan 40& 154 
Wild West.. ae .. W&Ie 
Zenith for Wood Track... . 50&10 


Extra 5@104 sia gi giv en. 














93 
HATCHETS. 
American Axe and Too! Co..... ) 
MRS nena 
Hunt’s = 
Hurd’s | 
Mann’s. bebe eine 40&10& 54 
Underhill’ een Chernaineampae pion 
Hammond & Son. eons 
Fayette Bs SD cnkasvétivensas J 
HAY AND STRAW KNIVES 
tsb ccantcansdsnsesiierseanean 36 50& $7 0 
HINGES. 
Light Strap Hinges, No. 800............ 29 IN 
Heavy Strap Hinges, No. 808........... T5&104 
Light T Hinges, No. 805................. ..65&104 
Heavy T Hinges, No, 807 654104 
Extra Heavy T Hinges, No. 809........ "79&108& 108 
Long Chest Hinges, No. 811 +00 DOSS 
Hinge Hasps, No. 818. aa O&1l0& 5 
Crate Hinges, No. 815 aoe R eo 66344 
Crate Hasps, Single Swivel, No. 817 446 
HOLLOWWARE. 
Stove Hollowware Ground.....................508 
Stove Hollowware Unground. 
SE ibns bs centnacent cass cimedeces 70&10s 


IRONS—SAD AND POLISHING. 


Mrs. Potts’ No. 50.. 75c 
hf ERTS 70¢ 
Mrs. Potts’ No. 60.. 0c 
Mrs. Potts’ No. 65.. Sic 
NIVES 
Standard List.. ich pieeenieeies . &! < 
Adjustable a heasepspeaeiactoiersy " 25@33 x 
Watrous..... ITI 
Cautelo’s Folding. Sint pend be dndpahe deimadel nen 24 
KNOBS. 
Base, 2%in Birch Rubber tip, # gro.. $1 35 
SG, MIE ccs ck ktencns dnwawsiseanean oz. 70c 
"Se aaeesengep doz. Tic 
LADLES. 

EE CT PPO Oe ee a 
0, er em: 
LANTERNS--TUBULAR 

No.0. Berger’s “Bail ‘Lift,’ 
ny er ie $9 50 
No. 0. Bergers ‘Bail Lift,’”’ Gal- 
vanized.. duiech a a doz 10 nad 
No. 2. . Berger's: “Bail 
eal salma er doz 13 00 | 
No . Berger’: s Cold Blast,’ 
janecameuenn sebheesa cannes per doz 16 00 | L601 < 


No.0. Berger’s Dash Board, Jap- 
anned, Plain Globe...... per doz 13 00 | 
No. 0. Berger’s Dash Board, Jap- | 
anned, Bull’s Eye...... per doz 18 50 | 
No. 2. Berger’s Dash Board, Jap- 
anned, Plain Globe....per doz 17 00 | 
No. 2. Berger’s Dashboard, Jap- 
anned, Bull’s Eye...... per doz 17 50) 


BULL’S EYE POLICE. 


2%-inch flash light.. -per doz $3 50@$3 °5 


83-inch flash light............ Per doz 400@ 455 
2%-inch ~ yh wen + por doz 8 50 
38-inch regular. -per doz 8 °5 


LEMON SQUEEZERS. 


Wood, Common, per gr., No. 0, $5.00; No. 1, 


$6.50; No. 2, $10.00. 


Wood, Porcelain Lined, No. 
eer a ashen 1 
Tinned Iron. ............. 005 per doz 
Iron, Porcelain Lined........ perdoz 8 25@ : 4 
— Star.. ‘ .-perdoz 1 85@ 1 90 
a a, ow 
MALLETS. 
Fiber Head Steasns.. .. 808105 
Hickory.. LP Sat ec Soe 
L ignumvita.. S ilaiebiinibn. atu cig eliancnintiiel 40@40&10s 
Tinners, Decmnndl and _ Applewood, 
caccned . per doz 75c@$1 50 
MATTOCKS. 
eG Ta ban os 6000+ 0 coscnccscins nner beeeeec acc 708 
MCWERS, LAWN 
12 14 16-inch 
Ra inne 4086500000 0000 $2 25 
| RS RE $325 $3 50 8 20 
High Grade.............. 425 450 400 
Pennsy'vania and Continental... ...., Net pr 
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NAIL PULLERS. 
Giant, No. 1. 
N 





io. 1%. haan ore $16 00. 408 
a Sabian aa aiesecsainioe $15 00. 40% 
CO Net pri ces 
Diamond B. . per doz., $9 00 
NAIL SETS. 
I os ocinns icncerccuaawed per gross, $8 00@$9 00 
Round.. oe gross, 8 00@ 9 00 
Cannon’s Diamond Point . . per gross, $9 00 Net 
NUT CRACKERS. 
gg TEE | 
OILERS. 
Sie OF atl 02-4 +-0+- once 000s is eeu 
inc.. elpeig - 

Malieable Ham: ners ical 
Malleable Hammers, Old pat., same list....... Net 
PADLOCKS. 

NE Ne einem eeaens 70% 
Sargent Wrought Steel and Brass......... 75&10¢ 
PLANES. 

Stanley Planes, No. 100..................$.30 each 
ni = ess 8. 
PLIERS AND NIPPERS. 

Swedi sh Side C utting P] ICTS... ese eee cree ee eees 40% 

End : ee 

- Diagonal * We a cca steak cialis aaa 40% 

Halls Com pound OORT: 40% 

Bisa ic GE Be ice OEE CUED 0c oxnccce dees . Net 
PLUMBS AND LEVELS. 

Common. .. T5toT5&5a 
Disston’s. ; . 608 
POACHERS 
Buffalo Steam Egg No.1, per doz......$7 2 

POLISH, 
POLISH—METAL. 


U.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, per 





doz. 50c; per gr. $4.50 %lb voxes, per 

$1. 35. BT Ee eS <" 2 23 
U.S. — 8 oz. cans per doz. $1.25; ae 
Barkeepers’ Hriend Metal Polish sper doz, _ 

5 ae eee es 18 00 
Universal Paste, 3 o RE niin dawn deem iiaeel 604 
Burnishine Liquid 5 epi wailra dilantin 16 00 

POLISH—STOVE. 

Sn ne ae AE per gross, $5 75 
Dixon’s Plumbago pawibiinninaa deena per i 6c 
POPPERS, CORN. 

Round or pagers. Dic dcces occas per doz..... 654 
I Bis 60000 00486ecnesnenees per doz., $1 00 
I hb et sccncceanepatnewend per doz., 1 00 
POST HOLE AUGERS AND DIGGERS, 
[wan’s Patent Post Hole Auger................ 405 

Eureka Perfection Post Hole Digger, per 
ccc td Gbénce cece codes gr ccseeccccesceeees $10 00 
PN ccc-ebdhbe deve otebebeéseeianasions perdoz., 8 25 
POWDER. 
IN CANISTERS. 
Duck, 19 GB. «0000 0000<00e re 45c 
Fine Sporti 1p om. Famine C0n0 see Bene kdeadl 75c 
Rifle, 1m each....... Susi nbew esata need 
Duck, 6% kegs 
Rifle, 6%m™ kegs..... 
Rifle, 12% kegs 
SE ands 00 ceutincesccscccenseecsous 4 
PRESSES—FRUIT AND JELLY. 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co.................4. 254 
PULLEYS. 
Hay Fork, Swivel, or Seneeiye, ans. _ Son 75 
Hot House other Eis etc. .. 508 
Japanned SINT, conacuatoeseseaadeamal 
ET dita tacess codsionn estes. gakuen 
science cutis ceens ann tenner sd 50& 10% 
ash (Auger Mortise): 
Common Sense, 1% in............... per doz., 19c 
Common Sense, 2in................ per doz., 20c 
RPE e6teseuanend 17c,; 2 in., 22c 
SASH PULLEYS. 
Fox No. 8 or No. 7, 2% ae weseee cues 25c per doz 
Fox No. 9, 1% wheel.. ‘ --20c per doz 
Extra for plated Finish............... 25c per doz 
Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 
NE aca teak baedenan Wiss pans thaeee 10c per doz 
RAZORS, 
fox Razors No. by Sens adiataes per dozen $20 00 
" * i ER Seee en oT 
se e .(Platina) “ ’ 24 00 
yt 408 
REGISTERS. 


Black apanced Registers, Ventilators, Faces 
SN SID nin nnd 20tecdsecienansenses naunee 


RR RE aan 
Bronzed Finishes in Imitation of Gold, Silver, 
SE ND ci wo deed csea shee tose ccd 40% 
i aa lin ak ela ch 50 
Electro-Plated in wepepe ‘Became, Copper or 
Oxydized Silver.. 
PINE 0000's necanccesccccececeetesesed » 20% 
Solid Brass and Bronze Metal.... ........ ...20¢ 


; per doz., $18 00, 40« | 


| 
| 
| 





RIVETS AND BURRS. 


Se ee ee re aa Te 
_. fA RES bowi0s 106 


ROOFING SUPPLIES. 
EAVE TROUGH. 


Perfection’’ Galvanized Eave Trough... .75&10¢ 
Eclipse’ Galvanized Eave Trough....... 75&104 
Double Bead Galvanized Slip-Joint Eave 

.. = eae nine 75& 108 
Douole Bead Galvanized LapJoint Eave 

Cec cxckaadaahenecdvennes aducenen sence 75&108 

GUTTERS. 
Roof Gutters, Galvanized...............+5 75& 10% 
PIPE. 


Plain Round Pipe,Galvanized,Nested 60&20&2%4 
Plain Round deinced a Least 


nested . . 60&204 
VALLEYS. 

Valleys, in Rolls, IC and IX Terne............. 70% 
Valleys, in Sheets, IC and IX Terne..,........ 70% 
HOOKS. 

Flashing Hooks.. (iets etna ween 
Wrought Conductor Hooks .............. 2.0. 604 
CUT-OFFS. 

TS GAR oo os ones cc ccesenncensesscsesecnter ee 
I Sivnane cc augaceuewnna aes aaheiien 10&104 
Acme Tin.. nies . 608108 


Centennia! Tin 


EAVE TROUGH HANGERS. 
Eave Trough Hangers, Single and Double 


Bead, Imperial.. 
Eave Trough Hangers, “Single ‘and Double 


SN, WOE 80s desc cnetor caseskenesscencees 154 
ELBOWS. 
One Piece Conductor Elbows, Galvanized, 
ES ERLE OORT IRENE. 
Adjustable SN I i ace cain csitac main 508 


PREPARED ROOFINGS. 
Imperial 2-ply Tarred Roofing, com- 


a Kaiti ial eee acta alin aia $1 75 per sq. 
rm. erial deseandl verses a | com- 

plete. “a . $2 00 per sq. 

ROPE. 
Manila, 7-16 inch diameter and larger,...... 

Mt sche trientine “neath Chedaent ped per lb 11%c 
I I a tie cain aaaaalll perlb 11%c 
Manila, % and 5-16 in.......... 2.00 perlb 12%c 
Sisal, 7-16 in and larger.............. perlb 7c 
ES RE perlb 8%c 
RN Or OE RE ONG snes ons. ce 0seees perlb 8%c 
Sisal, Medium Lath Yarn............ perlb 9c 

BOXWOOD RULES, 
Beds + cxmmebetsacseuenrs + SS per ges 
| RRR ree 16 00 
4 La 6 00 
— er Te eee Pere 
fj, SERRE OLE 
* 99 4 50 . 
EC reer eee = 
| Re See ie 
en Candéenentne andes 6 00 on 
— «ee ee - 808108 
saciid hilaiaekgoebseiciae time oceania 40& 108 
Lufkin’ i nidwined anne Diehatanseudweaaan 50& 108 
SASH LOCKS 
a a aii cially il 60@60&54 
OOO FINE 066 00.cc. 00 0000000080 0006 cceces Net 
Payeon’s Signal, (mow list... o.ccescesecccccs Net 
SAWS. 
5. «.. canamppencsecsesons caautl Net 
a ou aat an cuianniedieiiedinaal Net 
I EIT. Net 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag................. 40% 
I CE I ani 00060054004 500090 0008 Net 
Atkins’ Circular Solid and Inserted tooth...... 50% 
Atkins’ Bands over 2in. wide................0. 
Atkins’ Bands under 2 in. wide............ 50& 108 
Atkins’ Mill, Mulay and Drag.................. 50« 
fF” it i a 404 
IER MEE 40&108 
BURRS Teateew Crees Cute. coc 0000000000 cecees 
Atkins’ Wood Saws and Blades............ 40&108 
Oe re 40& 108 


— Butcher Saws, Compass and Key- 

Siinnd cukadecwicenksaieiebe aadne mandi 
Disston Circular Solid and Inserted Tooth....50s 
sna icing conn csinnun ean Net 


Disston Narrow Cross Cuts............+++see. Net 
Disston Mulay, Mill and ae. neckgbianns secu: 40% 
Disston Framed Woodsaws..............++....35% 
Disston Woodsaw Blades............ esse eseece 404 
OTe aa eee 254 
Disston Handsaws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, D100, 

* i « « = eeeeereseeeeteer 
Disston Handsaws, Nos. 5 Saeerern $eneneeeue 308 
Disston Somgene, Keyhole, aa 
Disston Butcher Saws and Blades.............. 35« 


SCREWS. 
BENCH AND HAND. 


Bench, Iron.. 
Bench, Wood, Beech. 
Hand, Woct.. 


.-.+.per doz, 608 
per doz., $3 50 
erecccccscccese oMS 








COACH, LAG AND HAND RAIL. 
Conch and Lag, Gimlet Point, list a Seve, 20, 


seer - TH@75& 108 
Hand Rail, list Jan. “Seat r. TES 
JACK SCREWS. 
A ID oo an sn 060656 cisnadenecenicendeseceee 
woop. 


MANUFACTURERS’ CIRCULAR PRICES, 


New List. 
eT . 4 
Round and Oval Head Iron................ «++: S06 
Flat Head Brass.. ee 
Round and Oval Head Brass.....--.......2+++ it 
ee arr 80% 


SHINGLES, METALLIC. 
Eastlake I. C. Tin Shingles, painted, pr sq. 


Eastlake I, C. Tin Shingles, galvanized, pr 
square 

Octagon Fiuted I, ‘C. Tin Shingles, painted, 
Ls PI ae TM 

Octagon Fluted I. C, Tin phnepiepp son one $1 


ized, per square. - ooenee 25 
SIFTERS. 
a a cere aa aceite halal per gr $15 00 
SEES I in t:4cncestunmecees per gr $16 00 
SKATE SHARPENERS. 

Skate Sharpeners, Eureka..... per doz., $2 00 net 
Washer Cutters, Woodard’s.... ‘“* “ $2 50 net 
SLATE. 

GENUINE NO. 1 BANGOR. 

24x14 - 20x10 

24x12 ? $3 50 per sq. 18x10 

12x 8 18x 9 $4 50 per sq. 
22x11) 16x 8 

20x12 ose 

18x12 16x1 

16x12 +$3 75 persq. 16x 9 sa 25 per sq. 
14x10 —_ 

14x 8 12x 

14x 7) 12x 6 33 25 per sq. 


GENUINE NO. 1 BANGOR RIBBON, 
Baia ¢ $8 00 per sq. 20x10 


24x12 18x10 

a 7 ileal 
x1 x 

Lx 8 $3 25 per sq. 16x 8 
x7 

. SOLDERING FURNACES. 

No. 8 Gems tin reservoir...................--$6 00 

No. 6 Gems copper reservoir...........essee8 8 50 

NS RE LL LINENS 3 25 

Clayton & Lambert No. 1 Fire-Pot.. -- 600 

Clayton & Lambert’s Special Fire-Pot...... 450 

SPRINGS, DOOR. 
ae 

Torrey’s Rod 89in.......... siren doz. -& anes 35 

Warner's IO. 1... csccoce --net 75 

STAPLES. 
| ES oe oe per lb., 12c 
PE MI acass ceadescecscecess per lb., 53c. 
STOVE PUTTY. 

GS CRBs oc cc ccceccccesccd per lb., 
SEE DIED c0e snckenecscecececasd per lb., ee 
TWINE, 

Flax Twine— BC B 
No. 9, % and % lb. Balls............ 20c, 24c 
No. 12, % and % Ib. Balls........... 17c, 20c 
No. s. % and % lb. Balls........... 14c. 17c 
oo » 4% and % lb. Balls........... l4c. 17c 

No. 36, 4% and % Ib. Balls........... 18c, 1 

Chalk Line, Cotton, % Ib, Balis........... 18@ 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 alls to lb.. . -- 16 to 20c 

ony, Hemp, g and % Ib. Balls (Spring 
, BRE ES ate a Er 12@15c 

Ply Hemp. 1 |S “Perea, 12@15c 

SO, SL oon Ac ncetconss Kéeaanmeee 

2,3, 4and Ply Dt, Ue, ED canccnsasesoecen 8c 

Mason Line Linen, | Sat aeieneie 45c 

No, 264 Mattress, 4 and % Ib. Balls............84c 

addin weduasdudid Gichd eeuhduaind Sebnekinnn ote 5% @6c 

WASHERS. 
Size bolt........ 5-16 #% hy 74 % 
Washers........ $700 $650 $400 $440 $400 


In lots less then one keg add Xc per lb; 5-lb. 
boxes add %c to list. 


WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


Galvanized Wire Netting.................. 80&108 
Painted Screen Cloth, per 100 ft............ $1 15 
WIRE AND WIRE GOODS, 

Brok nee Ben 0 to 1 B0@E60& 
roken Ann, Nos. 0 to 0008 cenaanenl 10< 
STS eee neeeeNE ~ 
ES EET one 
Tinned list, Nos. 0 to 18............ eoeid@ OR 1Ee 
Annealed wire, on spools e000 vencdneheued dameee 
9) 3 Steen aes &% 
Copper list ME Wlcnsneteccaiuaneusatene 10% 
WRENCHES, 
Agricultural... ...-....cccccs cece cece oe WOCIO@I54 
I< 60% 
ED iis ak Wee: cen nie obae 60& 154 
Coe’s Genuine ............ is S04ce0 cecnee 
Alligator.. tite 60s &1' < 
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Wants and Sales. 





For yearly subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN will be inserted 
under this head advertisements of six 
lines WITHOUT CHARGE, for em- 
ployers wishing to secure employees, 
persons seeking situations, parties 
desiring to purchase a business, busi- 
nesses for sale, partners wanted, to 
exchange, &c. Those who respond to 
these announcements will please men- 
tion that they read the advertisement 
in THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


PATENTS. 

H. W. T. JENNER, Patent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F street, Washington, D. C. Established 
1883. I make an examination free of charge and re- 
port if a patent can be had and exactly how much it 
will cost. Send forcircular. Member of Patent Law 
Association. 














Wanted—To buy one-half or all of stock of 
hardware in lowa, Eastern Kansasor Ill. Prefer 
small, live town. I have had number years’ experi- 
ence. Anyone corresponding give full particu- 
lars. Box 418, Washington, Iowa. 1 





For Sale—1883. Well established hardware, 
tin and stove business, together with a well-paying 
tinshop, (most outside work) with or without 

roperty,in the southwestern part of Ohio. In- 
ormation given by addressing ‘‘No. 390,” care 
THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1 





Wanted at Once—One P. S. & W. small! turner. 
1 hollow mandrel, 1 bench plate, 1 stove pipe 
folder. Quote lowest cash price. Address, V.H. 
P., 203 S. 3rd St., De Kalb, III. 1 





Wanted—To buy whole or half interest in a 
good paying hardware withtinshop. Population 
2tolQthousand. Indiana or Illinois preferred. 
Address “D. B.’’, care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 





For Sale—My entire stock of Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware and Farming Tools will positively be sold 
by April Ist. Parties wanting a money making 
business in the best town, of 1,000 population, in 
central Ohio, will do well to write to “Money 
Maker,” care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 26 





Wanted to Trade—An improved farm of 160 prai- 
rie and 40 acres of timber for a stock of hardware 
not to exceed $4,000 in value in lowa or adjoining 
states. No buildings wanted. Write for particu- 
lars. Address, C. L. M., Box 47, Ketterman, Mo. 

26 


For Sale—Cornice and skylight business, large 
plant, fully equipped, established 25 years, 
clearing $3,000.00 yearly, reason for selling, 
other business requiring whole attention, closest 
investigation courted, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, price $5,000.00, terms easy. T. W. Dor- 
sett, 1113 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 26 





For Sale—$30,000 stock of shelf and heavy 
hardware, buggy and wagon stock, furnaces, 
stoves, ranges, house furnishing goods, etc. Ex- 
cellent chance for the right man. Established 25 
years; two connected stores; exceptionally clean 
stock. Employ 6 tinners, 5 salesmen and 2 help- 
ers. Daily record of cash and credit sales, kept 
for years, will show business in splendid condi- 
tion. Manufacturing town, unsurpassed shipping 
facilities, population 20,000, in one of the richest 
farming counties of Northern Illinois. Best ot 
reasons for selling. Do not write unless you 
mean business. Address, ‘Box 300,” care THE 
QMmnIcAn ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


25 
TINNERS’ TOOLS. 


For Sale—A set of tinners’ tools for sale, in 
good condition. F. D. Burgess, Box 532, Waupa- 
ca, Wis. 26 











For Sale—A full set of good second-hand tin- 
ner’s tools. Address Geo. W. McCamman, Mt. 
Gilead, O. 2 


Wanted—Second tinners’ tools, sheet iron fold- 
er, setting-down machine, crimper and beadering 
machine, forming rolls and grooving machine; 
also beakhorn stake. Address, **ROLLS,” care 
THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, lil. 24 


Wanted—A second-hand 11 foot, squaring 
shears tor power, suitable for cutting 16 or 18 
iron. Hopson-Haftencamp Co, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 24 


For Sale—Set of tinner’s tools in good repair. 


Write Ferguson Brothers, Kingman, Kas. 15 





THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—A live young man with good habits to 
work in tinshop and clerk in hardware store when 
not busy inshop Must have had experience and 
be able to repair bicycles and do ordinary shop 
work. Address, E Ketchum, West Duluth, 
Minn. 1 


Wanted—A tinner, an all around man, one who 
can handle pumps. windmills, and has a fair 
knowledge of plumbing. A steady job to a sober, 
honest man. State wages. Address, Lock box 310 
Kirkwood, III. 1 


Experienced Salesman Wanted—Experienced 
stove salesman, one acquainted with the trade in 
Westerp Missouri and Eastern Kansas. Give 
age, experience. references and salary wanted. 
Address, Enterprise Stove Co., Vincennes, Ind. 1 





If Amos W. Yates would correspond with me 
he would hear something to his interest in regard 
to final settlement of the John Yates Estate, of 
Rockford, Ill., of the old Hardware Co. of Yates 
& Co. Address, C. E. Yates, Paxton, III. 





Wanted—About Feb. Ist, 1901, experienced 
tinner, one who can also do plumb ng. steam-heat- 
ing, hot water and furnace work. German pre- 
ferred. Must be temperate and industrious. 
Steady job for the right party. Answer giving 
all particulars, stating wages expected, exper.- 
quce, etc. Address, Lock-box 542, Storm Lake, 
a. 1 


Wanted—Stove salesman for southernstates, to 
handle a line of up-to-date Steel Ranges on com- 
mission. Address ‘*Euclid,’’ care THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 26 









Wanted—Salesman, conversant with Steel 
Ranges. for Pennsylvania and Ohio on commis- 
sion. Address ‘Putin Bay.’’ care THE AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St , Chicago, Ill. 26 





Tinner Wanted—By first of the year. One who 
speaks German and understands furnace work, 
a. W. E. Bennett, 648 Main St., Fond du 

.ac, Wis 2 


Wanted—At once, a first-class sober and indus- 
trious tinner who understands furnace work and 
has a fair knowledge of plumbing, steam and hot 
water heating. Give references and state wages. 
A.C. Fuge, West Bend, Wis 26 








Wanted—By Feb. Ist, 1901. A young steady 
man to clerk in store and do little hnweck in shop 
and help to deliver some goods; permanent posi- 
tion tor the right man. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. Address, ‘‘Hardware,”’ in care 
of THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 26 


Wanted—A salesman desired for Wisconsin 
territory and Western Iowa territory. A desir- 
able position in each case for the right man. Ad- 
dress, “Box F,”’ care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 25 





A first class, sober and industrious tinner, com- 
petent to handle that branch of our shop, can find 
ermanent employment at fair wages. He must 
e competent to figure and lay out his work in 
furnace work, roofing and tinwork generally. 
References required. The H. Lorleberg Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wis. 25 


Wanted—10 hardware salesmen on the road. 
First class territory. Geo. W. Trout & Co. 
Chicago, III. 25 

Wanted—Cutlery salesman for Penna., Ohio 
and Indiana territory; must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced and come well rece mmended. Address 
with references, etc., Bindley Hardware Co., 
Piitsburgh, Pa. 24 








Wanted—Good tin plate salesman for lowa, also 
Mich. Send references, ea perience and salary ex- 
pected. Address, ‘‘Pusher,’”’ care THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 24 





Wanted—Pushing, energetic salesman for first- 
class line of stoves. Territory, part of lowa. Ad- 
dress, “Energeti *’ care THE AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 24 





Wanted—Salesmen to handle cast iron sled 
shoes as side line on commission. Address, *'S. 
H. Co.’ , care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 24 

Wanted—To correspond with a salesman visit- 
ing the hardware trace, whocan use a line of reg- 
isters to advantage. Detroit Register Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 24 


Wanted—A first class tinner, one who can do 
all kinds of tin work, roofing, and can make esti- 
mates. Will be expected to clerk in store as well. 
Send refe rences, state wages. Address, Hunter 
Bros., Canda. N. D. 24 

Wanted at Once—Tinner and good jobber. with 
knowledge of hot water heati: gand furnace work; 
single, temperate man; steady work to right 
perv. G. E. Blockie, 634 W. 79th St., Chicago, 

ll. 23 








9D 


Wanted—A good al] around tinner for in and 
outside work, at once. Must bea hustler. Steady 
work for the right man. Give references; state 
wages wanted. Address, ‘At Once,’ care of THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 23 


Wanted—A gentleman with 20 years’ experience 
in the turnace and stove trade, knowing these 
lines from the ground up, and with wide acquaint- 
ance with the western trade is desirous of secur- 
ing a position on the road with leading furnace 
or stove house. Best of references. Address 
“‘Worker,”’ care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 68 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I]! 23 


Wanted—A first class office man in stove man- 
ufacturing establishment. One capable of hand- 
ling correspondence and general office work. 
Address ‘‘Stove Manufacturer,’’ care THE AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 28 


SITUATIONS WANTEL. 


Situation Wanted—By a first-class stove sales 
man with considerable ability, having established 
trade in northwest, can furnish best reference. 
Address. “Stove,” care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 1 








Hardware Men!—Tired of that slow, easy going 
help of yours? Don’t blame you. Start 1901 
right, get a lively hustler who makes your inter- 
est his; an original window trimmer, general re- 
pairer, tinner and stove man, inventor of new dis- 
plays, winner of ‘*float’’ parade prizes, etc. West- 
ern or southern states. If you have the store 
here is the man. I1’!l convince you if you address, 
H. O. T. Man, Red Lodge, Mont 1 

Wanted—A position as tinner for inside and 
outside work; understand pumps, windmills, gas- 
oline stoves. I am ready for anything that comes 
to atinshop. Bestof references. Address, P.U. 
Box 86, Pittsford, Mich. 1 

Wanted—An experienced salesman, ten yeary 
on the road in hardware or stoves, in territors 
tributary to the Twin Cities, desires position. 
Can command trade. Have always had good 
sales. Address ‘‘Road,”’ care THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 26 


Situation Wanted—By first-class all-around tin- 
ner, 15 years’ experience, married, strictly sober, 
steady and a good workman. Fully understands 

eneral tin work, furnaces, bicycle repairing, etc. 

‘an clerk in store if needed. Want steady, per- 
manent position. Iowa or northern III. preferred. 
Address, “Box 97,”’ care THE AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. lil. 26 


Wanted Position—February Ist. by thoroughly 
reliable and capable young married man, as buok- 
keeper, manager or clerk with first-class, up-to- 
date hardware firm. Am familiar with every 
branch of the business. Reference from present 
employer. Address, “A. M.S.,’’ care THE AMER- 
ICAN ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 26 

Situation Wanted—By Mar. Ist, 1901, by first 
class tinner. Have fair knowledge of plumbing. 
Address, “Box 152,” care of THE AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, I] 25 





Position Wanted—As foreman and cutter and 
estimater for a cornice, roofing and jobbing 
works. Can give best of references; am young, 
married and strictly temperate. Address, G. L 
Gray, 417 York St., Quincy, Ill. 25 





Situation Wanted—By first-class, all-around 
tinner, 33 years old, married, sober, and a worker. 
Understands the trade in all its branches. Want 
steady job after proving ability. Willing to work 
on trial. First class references. Minnesota or 
Dakota preferred. Address, Fred Schuster, Sauk 
Rapids, Minn. 25 


Wanted—By a practical tinner and sheet metal 
worker, to correspond with parties knowing of a 
good location for the opening of a first class tin 
and sheet metal shop. Would likea town of from 
1 to 5,000. Central Ill. or Ind. preferred. Offers 
for partnership or to trade for or buy out already 
established shops will not be considered, as I 
have a first class outfit and desire to locate inde- 
pendent. All communications will receive prompt 
attention. For further particulars address, Box 
318, Saybrook, lll. 24 


I am a good all-round man and would like a job 
in a country shop where I can have full charge of 
shop. I’m asingle man, age 24, strictly honest and 
sober. I have worked at the tinner trade 8 years, 
understand pump and pipe work. Would like a 
ob at once. Roy Tapler, 118 East Doty St., 
Madison, Wis. 24 

Position Wanted—By or before Feb. Ist, 1901, 
as clerk, or tinner, in hardware store. Over 7 
years’ experience; am married, steady and reli- 
able; speak German and English. Wis. or Mich. 
preferred, and steady job. Be«t references. Ad- 
dress, “‘Clerk,”’ Lock Box 814, Portage. Wis. 24 


A tinner with 4 years’ experience at in and out- 
side tin work wants situation by Jan. 1, 1901, or 
later. Cando all kinds of general repairing and 
shop work; also good at bicycle work. Am Geo 
man American age 23 useno tobacco nor liquon 
can give first c ass reference, Address, P. O 
Box 181, Lakefield, Minn 24 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WANTED 


To purchase back numbers of THE | 


AMERICAN ARTISAN for 1808, 1899 and 
1900. My collection was destroyed by 
fire. Address FRED SHUSTER, 


ouse The American Artisan, 


69 Dearborn St.. C hiecago, Il. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
SPECI NOTICALES. 


} 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. | 








FOR SALE. WANTED. 
Hardware ee visiting best wholesale 
sare a a Western trade, to handle on commission, a we 
Hardware store, will iA VOICE about known specialty that has been on the market for 
$4,000, new goods; good trade; will bear | years. ddress, giving qualifications, territory 
closest investigation; have good reasons | covered and references. Address 22 


“WARKET ” 
5 care THE ANERICAN ARTISAN, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl 


for selling. Address, 
WM. H. SPRANGERS, 
26 Sheboygan, Wis. 








FOR SALE. 


A set of tinner’s tools and | 


machines almost as good as 
new. 
JOE MICHEL, 
0519 Monroe St., Spokane, Wash. 1 





Young man, well known in En- 
gland and Continental Europe, 
familiar with the different lan- 
guages, wishes agencies for a few 
lines of American manufacture. 
Prompt and careful attention, best 
of references furnished. Let us 
hear from you at once. 


Stern & Co., 


Liverpool, Eng. 
Position Wanted 


By an experienced Salesman, 
well acquainted with the metal 


39 Paradise St., 





world. Have given perfect satis- | 


faction in office and on the road. 


If you want an AI man write to| 


me quick. Address, 
66 
Metal,’’ 


care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 
Dearborn St., Chicago. I 


WANTED 


An experienced stove man, 
thoroughly versed in work on the 
road, office work, buying, corres- 
pondence, etc., will be at liberty 
Jan, Ist. Best of references. 








Address, 
*‘Northern,”’ 
care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 69 
Dearborn St., Chicago. I 
Manufacturing 
Representative 


Located in Denver, Colo., 
wants line of Pieced and 
Stamped ware; also, Galvan- 
ized and Granite Steel Ware. 

Address, Box 97, 


eare The American Artisan, 
23 69 Dearborn St.. Chicago. Ill 





WANTED __ 
Peaveting salesman to sell specialties on com- 
mission to hardware and house furnishing goods 
trade; good line for right man, can handle as a side 
line. Bate territory. Star Ernamelling & 
Stamping Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


We have a new specialty, sells 
WANTED at sight to every stove dealer. 


A first class furnace and boiler salesmen who is W e want traveling salesmen 1o 
acquainted with the lowa trade can make a spe- " : 
cially advantageous connection. State «ge and handle it as a side line on com- 
salary expected. Address, 








‘6Year.”’ mission. 
— nie - a Independent Register Co., 
log AN ARTISAN, 6{ earbor> St. 156 Champlain St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED. 


WANTED 


A leading northwestern stove salesman, with a 
good trade and long experience, desires to handle 
arepresentativeline of stovesontheroad. Would 
preter a line sold direct to dealers. 


Address **Travel’’ 


care The American Artisan, 
21 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


An experienced stove-foundry man to 
superintend a stove-foundry with some 
capital to invest as a working interest. A 
good chance for the right man to work 
himself into a good thing. Address 

“INTEREST,” 
care THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
69 Dearborn St Chicago 




















Rod Mills in Operation April lst 1899. 
Barbed Wire, Steel Wire Staples, Steel Wire Nails, Steel Wire Bale 


| Ties, Annealed, Bright and Galvanized Market Wire, Woven Wire 


Fence, Special Wires and Cut Lengths to Order. 
DILLON-CRISWOLD WIRE COMP'’Y, 


STOVE DEALERS 


will make money and save money by using 


DIXON’S CRAPHITE CEMENT. 


There is nothing oqpal to it for repairing fire brick in stoves, furnaces, etc. 
et us send you sample and prices. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - Jersey City, N. J. 


f\ WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
mTEeRNATIONALJ NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


DICTIONARY 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Sterling, Ill. 



































fb 





Specimen pages, etc., th books sent on application 


*“G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Soringfield, Mass., | 


















THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


“The flousewifes (looice 
NATIONAL 


ae STAMPING (0, 


Ae BRANCH OFFICES 


ENETIAN ENAMELED STEEL WARE f cee beexon s 


! HELL 78-80 BEEKMAN ST. 
Green and blue outside, white inside. 
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It pleases the artistic eye. MILWAUKEE 
The outside colors are so rich; the white 
is such a pure white. °° ST, LOUIS - 
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These features are extremely attractive. 

This ware makes the kitchen surround- BALTIMORE HI 
ings more pleasant. 

All our branches can make prompt ship- CHICAGO +) 
ments. " ) 

Ask our salesmen. We have confidence 66°72 NORTH CANAL ST. 
in- them. ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST 


It will pay you to study our No. | Cata- 


logue. A copy for the asking. YOUR. LOCATION” 
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; OSCAR A. MICHEL, uh 
+ SOLICITOR OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN } I 
+ b : 
Beaten: NO ADVANCE romngtly. aa 
¥ Geel FEES FOR UNDERTAKING rocured. “ePNeaS 
t phic: SALES OF ublished. f nl AN 
+ Design PATENTS romoted. pa Mp } 
$ FOR CLIENTS. i ft 
¢ 302 BROADWAY, DEPT. 27, NEW YORK, N.Y. f 
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Miecasuring T apes. 


Steel, Metallic, Linen, Etc. Our Goods are Recognized 
as the Best. Cinner’s Rules, Magic Pattern Rules, Etc. 
Send for Catalogue and Mention Che American Artisan. 


Lufkin Rule Co., sigi"*”: 
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EFRIGERATORS 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN THE NEW STYLES OF THE 


LEONARD CLEANAB 


FOR 1901. 





E have many new things 
W to show you, such as our 

Sliding Shelf, which can 
be adjusted to any height with- 
out the aid of tools; the close ad- 
justment allows us to put in an 
extra shelf. Another novelty is 
our real Porcelain linings. Not 
white enamel, but the vitrified 
Porcelain on sheet steel same as 
blue and white kitchen ware. An- 
other improvement is our Nickel- 
Plated Zinc Linings. The cost 
is only a trifle more than zinc, 
and as it never corrodes it re- 
flects the cold, and makes an ideal 
lining. It is no wonder that the 
public prefers the LEONARD 
CLEANABLE to all others 
when you consider the many ad 
vantages we offer, such as mineral 
wool filling, air-tight locks, all 
metal ice racks, self-cleansing 
traps removable flues, superior 
workmanship, liberal magazine 


Style No. 4. Real Porcelain Lining. Solid Oak Case with advertising, etc., etc. Send for Sold on the Exclusive Agency Plan, In- 
Quarter-Sawed Panels. Highly Polished. complete Catalogue. suring a Fair Profit. 











We Have Wholesale Depots in All the Principal Cities, Where Our Goods May be Obtained Just as Cheaply and 
More Quickly Than From tue Factory. Please Order From Your Nearest Agent, viz.: 


GEORGE M. SHIRK, W.B. BELKNAP & CO., H. LEONARD & SONS, 
54 Warren St., New York City. Louisville, yi Grand Rapids, Mich. 
> A. WELCH, THE GRAY & DUDLEY HDWE. CO., THE E. B. TAYLOR CO., 
150 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
THE BIDDLE HARDWARE CoO., KINNEY & LEVAN, THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO., 
Philadel phia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio. Denver Col. 
THE BINDLEY HARDWARE CoO., EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO., FONES BROS. HARDWARE CoO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. Quincy, Ill. Little Rock, Ark. 
THE BOSTWICK-BRAUN CO., THE McCLARY MBG. CO., THE LEE HARDWARE CoO., 
Toledo, Ohio. London, Ont., forthe entire Dominion of Can. Shreveport La. 
THE LAYMAN & CAREY CO., THE WM. FRANKFORTH HDWE.CO., THE F. TIEMANNSTOVE & HDWE. CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis. Mo. 
THE F. G. CURRY WOODENWARE CO., J. D. SEEBERGER, GREAT WESTERN STOVE REPAIR CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Des Moines, lowa. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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You Cannot 


June 2 t 4 ; 

: OX Afford to do without THE 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in® your 
business. It costs but $2.00 a 












With this 
on a scythe 
you cannot break 
either the scythe or snath 


year for 52 issues. Send for 







our list of premium books. 















and can cut the harvest weeds, briers or ‘ 
brush. It can be attached to an old scythe The American Artisan, 
as well asa new one. Thousands are in use. 69 Dearborn Street, 
For sale by jobbers. | Chicago. 
. 
Cc. Aw. ELLIS, Carlisle, tnd. 
Whe Sh O66 606444400 Rt iB t te tet te te te te te tet tet tet he tte tt th ht ht ht eee—— ¥ DAL LLY OOO . 








: W'!LLIAMS & JOHNSON, seeee ' Please take out our ad. for a tinner, as we are supplied. Have been Hi 
i Farmer City, Ill., write: literally snowed with replies and want the ‘avalanche’ stopped.’’ i 
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Sheet Steel Registers 


MADE OF SHEET STEEL. AND 


Ventilators. 


Absolutely Non-Breakable. 
Excel All Others in 
Strength, Air-Capacity, 
Workmanship and Fin- 
ish. 

Full line of sizes. 

Finished in various styles. 


Let us tell you about them. 
Catalog and Prices upon application. i 


The Canton Steel Roofing Co: 


Manufacturers, 


CANTON, OHIO. 


Che New Morrison 


Pipe Register 


is an old favorite, and the 

prices are made so low 

that it should command 
a ready sale. 
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Renistors and 


Ventilators. 
_A Full Line, Unique Designs 


Quality and finish unexcelled. All styles 
of finish, from Japanned to Gold Plated. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The Philadelphia 
Hardware and Mal- 


leable Iron Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
=e @e2 2 28 8 28 8 28 22 
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T. E. HENRY, 


10 Long St. CLEVELAND, O 





TOP PLATE. 


Che Schreiber § Gonchar Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers of Kardware, Dubuque, Ta. 








- 


ALL SIZES—ALL STYLES 
OF FINISH. PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


Quality and finish unexcelled. 
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SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 





Sits pe 
METALPOLISH hel 


IN PASTE, LIQUID OR POWDER 


FOR ALL KINDS OF METALS 


Best, Cheapest, Goes Farthest. Never dries 
up or shrinks. oney makers for everybody. Sold 
by vy poueng tate. Sample free by mail. 

dress 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, Mrcer., 


295 E. Wash St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BRANCHES: 1 Park Row, New York Ciry, 
119 E. Madison St., CuHIcaco, ILL.; 603 Mont: 
paper Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. = 
Established 12 years 






Bend to any 
pitch without 
breaking. 
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For 1901 the 


» ALASKA 


Ys | Refrigerator 











Announce a Handsome Line of 


Pia So te ee e * 
bakes ing neh, PA | en | = in 
ices me; , 


Refri gerators. 














Dealers: If you want to handle a line with a rep- 
utation, a line that stays sold, and makes sat- 
isfied customers, write for these catalogues 
now, before your competitor does. 


Pe eS 


Tile-Lined Refrigerator. 


White-Enameled 
Refrigerators. 


Something extra nice at popular prices. 
OUR ENAMEL IS BAKED ON. 


ALASKA 
Refrigerator 


Company, 


MICH. 








MUSKEGON, 


White-Enameled Refrigerator. 


Also a new and complete line of our regular Zinc-Lined ‘*Alaska’’ Refrigerators 


which have several new features for 1901, and will be handsomer and better than 






ever before. 
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YUKON, 
ECONOMIC, 
and CHILKOOT 


The Creat Sanitary 


Refrigerators 


Honestly made and beautifully finished. 





A perfect Refrigerator and a great economizer of ice. 

The originators of successful white enameled provision 
chambers. 

There are many imitations but ours is the only perfect enam- 
eled Refrigerators on the market. 

Eight walls to preserve the ice. 

If you want a first-class line that will please your customers 
and bring trade 


Write for Catalogues and Discounts to 


Our enamel is baked on galvanized iron. 





The Michigan Barrel Co., — 





LAWLER'’S 


Automatic 







The best and most 


successf hine for 
the pu ‘in the 
market. 


rd 
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LAWLER WATER FEED & DAMPERCRECULATOR co. 


Street, New York City, or Ch 
Boattent ‘Supply Gon Tr ity Lake Streets Chr 
cago, Ill. 
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CELLAR DRAINER 
| and ROUND HANDLES at the price you do, 








| Frequently Im Asked the Question: 


I don’t see how you can sell MILK CANS so thoroughly well made and with so 
many IMPROVEMENTS, such as the SEAMLESS NECK,SEAMLESS COVER 


’LL TELL YOU WHY: 

By keeping everlastingly 
at it. 

By making a specialty of 
MILK CANS, which I have 
done for 35 years. 

By making them in large 
quantities. 


By making them so 
HEAVY and STRONG that 
they are never returned 
for repairs. 


By improved methods of 
manufacture, thereby RE- 
DUCING LABOR COST. 


Write for descriptive matter anp 
prices. They'll interest you. 


F rank Sturges, - ta 


Factory: Harrison Creen and Peoria Streets. 








In the expansion of business now bringing profit toso many manufacturers, 


Persistence in Advertising ssi rs inst Sens sake, ponbal sea 
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Bissett’s “Cyco” Bearing Carpet Sweepers 


lead all makes in mechanical construction, 





finish and selling qualities. Have secured 
awards and medals for superiority in all the 
important expositions that have taken place 
during the past quarter of a century, the last 
being the Gold Medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900. 

Bissell’s “Cyco” Bearing Sweepers are sold at fixed retail prices, 
making dealers’ profits perfectly secure. Write for catalogue, 1901. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS, TORONTO. (LARCEST SWEEPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD.( 
ope yes 


See Our Line :: Send for Catalo 













= —_ val PLUMBER'S HOOK xerp) 
; ont SI "CLE § 
aa : 
| a 
: S Art Kinps | 
: ~ / - ete 
i Pipe, _ Roofing 
Cutters, | Papers, 
: ee. Felts, 
: Stra ps, Black” 7°" Sheets, 
F Fasteners, | — ; 
2 Snow Cuards, §_ !Nnc, PERFECTION 
3 so Walves, | Registers, LADDERS. 
STRONG AND SCHOOLS _ Plungers, | Solder, Etc. Make them ourselves, 
. eel P meee BACT ye Got our prices. We will make them interesting to you. EXTRA cOOoD. +} 
: 


BERGER BROS. CO. Mirs. 2:22. Philadelphia 
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Rolling Mills, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Factories, Woodhaven, Borough of Queens, New York City, N. Y. 


The Largest Plant on earth for manufacturing enameled and sheet metal wares. 
The home of the **Agate Nickel-Steel,’’ ‘‘Pearl Agate,’’ ‘*‘Peerless’’ and ‘‘Blue and 
White”’ Wares, and the celebrated **L. & G.’”’ Steel Sinks, Plain and Retinned, Shal- 
low and Deep Stamped, Japanned and Pieced Tinwares, Spoons, Milk Cans, Etc. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfe. Co. 


= 
.S 2 = Say Se 


MAIN OFFICE: 


19 & 21 Cliff Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


83-91 North Street, 


WESTERN BRANCH: 


81-83 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





RECISTERS 
FACES and 
BORDERS. 





A. sufficient variety and sizes 
to meet any want. 

All styles and finish. 

Quality and finish the best. 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. 


ScHwas & SERCOMB 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















en 
CihAs, F. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.., writes: 


¢ “No hardware dealer or tin- | 
smith should be without The 
‘ American Artisan.” 


CGeBGOBFSASSEBWEBSEY 


HARTMAN, | 





“sf: . | Merkel’s Simplicity In- 
Artificial Light candescent Vapor Light. 


Revol ution ized ! An absolutely safe light. 
Highly polished brass with Absolutely cheaper 
gold finished ornament. WALL LAMPS than gas or electricity, 
Ts lamp consumes about one pint of gasoline in six to 
eight hours, and with the improved mantel produces a 
soft, steady and very brilliant white light, from 80 to 100 
candle power. The Merkel Simplicity Light will not smoke 


or discolor ceilings. 
Send for catalogue. Manufactured and patented by 


H. MERKEL, 
513-515 Elm St. ST. LOUIS. 


The Northern Arc Light 


excels all other incandescent arc lamps 


BOSTON. 














now on the market. We claim it equals 
an electric arc light in brilliancy at one- 
eighth the cost. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Write for cata- 


logue and particulars to 


— - 
Northern Arc Lamp Co. 


577 N. Hoyne Avenue, CHICACO 
Agents Wanted. 
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Satisfied Customers Make 
Good Business Friends 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 














Are you doing anything with the builders? Somebody will 


sell them their supplies and you will probably get your share. 





SIBLEY, IA., Oct. 31, 1896. 
Detroit Heating & Lighting Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN—The Gas Machine bought 
of you in 1892 gives continued satisfaction. 
Gas is used for lighting and Cooking. Since 
attaching Mixing Regulator and Welsbach 
Lights, have a light superior to electricity at 
a cost of 15 cents per day, for all purposes. 
Nothing to get out of order; no expense in 
four years. Everyone amazed over power, 
brilliancy and economy. Have in four years 
saved, over other methods, enough to cover 
first cost of plant. Rate of insurance unaf- 
fected—great thing. Yours very truly, 
A. W. HARRIs. 


How 
About 


Lighting? 











There’s thousands of opportunities to sell our Combination Gas 


Machine and Mixing Regulator to householders who are outside the 
limits of municipal lighting. Direct their attention to it. Our litera- 
ture will do the rest. It will pay you to install the plant. 


Detroit Heating & Lighting Co. 





We also make the 
Bolton Hot Water Heater. 


Detroit, Mich. 





GRAY’S ELBOW PATTERNS. 


From 1” to 40”’ in diameter in two sets. Set 
(a). From 1” to 20” in 2-3 and 4 pieces, made 
on blue print paper, post paid on receipt of $1.00. 
Set (b). From 20” to 40” in 5-6-7 and 8 pieces, 
on blue print paper, post paid on receipt of $1.50, 
or both sets, 144 patterns, for $2.00. Full in- 
structions with each set. 


CG. L. GRAY, 
417 York St., - - Quincy, Ill. 


= 
Don’t Throw 

Away Your 

Money 


By following out-of-date 
ideas in house heating, 
when you Can secure the 
estimates and methods ,, 
steam, hot &° 
water and hot air men 
giving the latest and 0* 
mostup-to-datemethods f, 
by securing the 


House Warming ove i 


Manual. 9 








~ ~~~ 















PRICE, $3.50. ss 
(Containing THE AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN $300 prize 
essays.) 


For Sale by a!l Book- 
sellers or by 

DANIEL STERN, 

69 Dearborn Street ° ° 


~ oe * 














THE J. H. MOREHEAD. 


iia 


(TRADE MARK) 


ARC 
LAMP 


No False Claims. An 
Actual 450 Candie Power 
Light. Written Guaran- 

STORE LAMP. tee with every Lamp. STREET LAMP. 

We do not claim 750 Candle Power and give 300. We make more light than any 
other gasoline lamp made and consume less fuel. Two years practical commercial 
service. We are the originators. Others try to copy. Passed by Underwriters 
for entire U.S. The Lamp is portable; carry it anywhere. We guarantee to pro- 
| duce as much light as any commercial electric arc. Write for particulars. 


To show our good faith and the superiority of our light we offer to ship a lamp for approval. 


Martin & Morehead, 


51-57 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. H. T. MARTIN, 








* 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the struggle for the prize, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 

pe a austier—advertise. 














Frank Cornelius, Oshkosh, Wis., writes: 


“I have all of your Manuals up to date, and they make quite a nice encyclope- 
dia, and I often refer to them. They are certainly a great help, and should be of 
especial use for the younger class that are trying to become good machinists.” 
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Now is the Time 


ET EER 
to make your wife a CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Our lamp is the only lamp fit for house use. 
No noise, no flicking out, but is quiet, and a steady 
light. Made in DOUBLE, SINGLE and STAND 
LAMPS. Write for circular and price list, and 


terms to agents. 











The 
Mouse~ 
Marming 
Janna. 


Is beyond all doubt the best book 
published on practical hcuse- 
[ heating. 





THE GREAT OBJECTION to all! of the different makes of gasoline lamps 
heretofore offered to the public has been that they require generating, 
which means tiresome delay in lighting, difficulty in keeping in working 
order and heavy expense A. repairs; the different parts of the lamps 
being complicated. There is also the expense of alcohol, which is an 
absolute necessity with all generating lamps. The “Q” requires 
no generating, no alcohol, no waiting, it is operated the same as 
ordinary city gas, lights instantly, can be turned up or down, as 


desired, and is absolutely safe. LL 
You are doubtless familiar with generating Jam ps and the “UY 





It contains the plans and essays 


cn heating a house submitted in 








many disagreeable features. No generating lamp will sell at any 
price where our Quicklight Lamp is known, and as a gift the gener- 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN House 
ating lamp will soon cost more money for alcohol, repairs, etc., than 
our lamp at full retail price. 


Warming Competition for $300.- 
We are not trying to compete with vm B Lamps. You can buy ° 2 
them at any price. We prefer to offer you the best lamp ever made. Patented July 24, 1900. 00 prizes, and is in fact 


Quicklight Mfg. Co. scrim rai 


23-325 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. | Methods of Heating a House by 


The Nulite.~ 


tame. 150 8OWeR ARC ILLUMINATORS 


Produce the finest artificial light in the world. Superior 
to electricity or Cheaper than kerosene oil. 
A 20th Century evolution in the Art of Lighting. 
hey darkness into daylight turn, 
And air instead of money burn. 
No Smoke. No Odor. No Noise. Absolutely Safe. 
They are Portable. Hang or stand them anywhere. We 
also manufacture Table Lamps, Wall Lamps, Pendants, 
Chandeliers, Street Lamps, Etc. The best and only 
really success{ul Incandescent Vapor Gas Lamps made. 
They sell at sight. Good Agents Wanted. Write 
for catalog and prices. 


Chicago Solar Light Co. Fists ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL 








The @hicago Journal of Com- 
merce, of July 26, 96, says in course 
lof a Iengthy and commendatory 


| review: 






“The volume ts a well-boundand 
artistically printea and illustra- 
ted volume of nearly 300 pages, 
and contains some masterly es- 
Says on steam heating, hot water 
heating and warm air heating. 
Nearly every prominent author- 
ity in this field is quoted, and an 

r h e Ac m e A rc La m p application of principles and im- 


provements suggested covers 





Excels them all. It is the neatest, strongest, all technical details in a sim- 
brightest and simplest. More brilliant than elec- plified and practical way. House 
tricity, cheaper than kerosene oil. Tested to plans and diagrams accompany 


stand 100 pounds pressure. Absolutely safe to 
stand or hang it anywhere. No smoke, no odor. 
Nothing to get out of order. Especially adapted | bape 
to lighting stores, halls and churches; also street bustion, ventilation, prices, es- 
lighting. A guarantee with each lamp covering a | timates, and the best and latest 
period of one year. Good agents wanted every- | 
where. Write for catalogue and prices. 


the subject matter, which deais 
specifically with radiation, com- 


methods for placing, connecting 
and utilizing the apparatus adop- 


Acme Meta! Spinning “” 
& Mic. Co., "PRICE, ONLY $3.50 PER COPY. 


45 & 47 S. Canal St., Chicago, Hl. 
‘‘Solid-Steel’’ Lava Enameled Ware. 














For sale by all booksellers or the 
Publisher, 


Daniel Stern, 
_ 69 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Send 10c. in Stam 
for Free comple of 









The Cleveland Stamping and Tool Co., “*onic™”: | 
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are just what their name signifies—a paint designed for ¢ 


§ Buckeye Pecorative fyome Paints jist ie ering Se, Reaensts 


baby’s wagon or sled, the interior of ‘a room, or any place <é 





where a oars glossy surface is 
é required. 


} side lorbott dealer fu ceasumer, "Buckeye Paint & Varnish 2o., Cored, 0. § 
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PATTERNS for HEATERS 
.. HOT WATER .. 


No. 198. 


Range 
Gravity 
Handle. 


1 




















THE GOBEILLE PATTERN CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO | 








~ 














THE Ceo, W. CoPeE 


STOVE PATTERN WORKS, 


Randolph and Atwater Sts. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











ATTERN 


BF. S. WELLER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che Fanner [MNig. Co.,) — "SE" 





CLEVELAND, O. PEE EEE EET 


Experience. Correctness. 


Acme Pattern Works 
STOVE and HEATER 


Patterns 
AKRON, OHIO. 
Promptness. Satisfaction. 


Se a ae 2 


The No. 1 Fire Pot Has No Weak Points 
We have spared ro pains or ex- 
pense in making this Fire Pot. 

Using only the 
best of every- 
thing. Just see 
how compact and 
easy it is to carry 
around; 15 Ibs of 
lead or solder can 
be melted in five 
to seven minutes. 





REPAIRS FOR ALL | 
| 








STOVES 
RANGES. 


A. G. Brauer, 316-318 North Third St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
& 


PhP PEbpepepep 
se tat Dac She Dat tc Dae De he 2 








THE ORIGINAL 


AND WELL KNOWN 


Baltzly Stove Truck, 


From latest design and improved patterns. 
Manufactured by 


Arcade Mtg. Co. 


FREEPORT, ILL. This leaves the 


Chicago Office: 104 Lake St. | flame exposed, 


| and you can do with it any work any torch will do. 
| This feature alone makes the Fire Pot worth its cost 
| to any user in thawing frozen pipes, taking soil pipe 
| apart, removing paint, tar or other coatings from any 
surface you desire to clean. 
Your jobber will supply at $6.00 net, or we will 
| ship direct upon receipt of price. 


| Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 










Many times the 
user of a Fire Pot 
wishes to use a 
torch or open fire. 
By removing a 
spring key the 
top section can 
be taken off. 


These trucks 
are made en- 
tirely ofironand 
steel,are strong 
and durable 
and will carry a 
heavy load. 
Warranted first 
clase in all re- 
spects. 





Write us for prices 
and full particulars. 














We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without fads; 

But business today cannot live without ads.—American Advertiser. 






TRAVELING SALESMEN can make spending 
money by soliciting subscriptions to TH 
AMER\OAN ARTIRAN, We pay liberal commis 
sion 
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News and Opinions | 


OF 


~\ TP | 
3s Wig 


== Sut. 


National Importance 


The 
ALONE 


CONTAINS BOTH. | 


a> 
>. 











Daily, by mail, - - - $6a year | 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


| 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 


Make Your Stock Sell I[tself—write and ask how. 

















| EXPERT DESIGNERS OF HARDWARE SHELVING. 
| Je D. WARREN MEG. CO. ~ - 


=as/8 cestrbome | Wisk Te Eee eecet"eree | : 
Eerrscptefstestes-| | 
PEBEnEEs) | 


a 





Chicago. 


OFFICES: Dept. D, Rooms 502-503 Masonic Temple. 















the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 


Address THE SUN, New York. 





A ajustaric &...  —_ 


} Size of 





Will 
blade, reduce to 
| Minches 5% inches 
| long, long, 

3% inches 2 inches 
wide. wide. 








OUR OWN SANITARY VENTILATED 


Pump 


The only chain 
pump curb con- 
structed on 
scientific prin- 
ciples. he 
side and top 
openings are 
covered with 
galvanized wire 
screen. All the 
hixtures, the 
reel, nozzle, 
bearings, han- 
dle and reel 
shank are thor- | 
oughly gal- 
vanized, mak- 
ing the curb as 
well as the fix- 
tures rust-proof 
This curb has 
no cast iron 


rims; the body 
and lower rim 
is formed from 


one sheet of 
galvanized 
iron; the side 
seam is locked 
and riveted. It 
is painted a handsome gray color and nicely 
stenciled. Every curb is thoroughly inspected 
before leaving the factory, and we guarantee it to 
be the best and handsomest pump curb on the 
market. Weight, crated ready for shipment, 
27 lbs. 


Fred T. Brosi Co. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


PATTERNS 


OF) HICHEST CRADE 


W. L. Mersrecoer's Partern Works 
435 E. Peari St. | 
= CINCINNATI, O. | 


C. S. SHEER 


Marshfield, Wis., writes: 



















“Please discontinue my 





advertisement of tinner 













wanted, as I cannot an- 








swer all the letters.” 

















PATENTED MARCH 14TH, 1893. 


Should Be Carried in Stock by Every Stove Dealer. 
This damper will fit all stoves having a turnover damper. -:- 
apart and by anyone easily. 
damper that may turn forward or backward. -:- 
damper fits a!l lengths and sizes. - -:- 


The Adams Company, 


Can be put in without taking stove 


-- The handle can be put in from either end, thus adapting it to any 


Damper can be set at any point on handle. One 
Handle can be made any length. 


Dubuque, 
IOWA. 





Champion Stove Clay 








The only Stove Lining made of crucible ma- 


terials. 
Packed in 2% Ib., 6 lb., and 10 |b. pasteboard 


boxes and also in bulk. 
Order it from your jobber. 
The best and most refractory lining made. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








The Stay-in Flue Stopper. 


Brass finished, nicely decorated, is the very best on the market, is 
sold only with a positive guarantee to be absolutely soot proef, 
and cannot be pulled, jarred or blown down from the flue hole. 

We are headquarters for Asbestos Mats, Flour Sifters, 
Peoria Fruit Presses and a full line of Pieced Tinware. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR THEM. 


Stuber & K uck, reorm, ILL. 





"If 


You want practical up-to-date ideas about stearn heating, furnace heating and hot 


water heating, 


If 


of one man, 


If 


your work, 


Price, $3.50. 


You want the practical experience of many experts rather than the heating theories 


You desire estimates and plans of heating work that will save you many dollars in 


DANIEL STERN, 60 Dearborn St., Chicago. 












You should get the House Warming Manual. 








You shold zet the House Wa~ming Manual. 


You should get the House Warming Manu™. 
For sale by all booksellers, or by 
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[Irs Sentry Pri 


Steam and HOt Water Heating 
An Encyclopedia of Practical Plumbing. BV 
JAMES J. LAWLER. 400 pages, large octavo, Size 
6x9 inches. Price $5.00. | 








ANIEL, STE 
Rt 
69 penton Street. CHicaco. 





Persistent Advertising ; 


One who watches carefully the 
pages of general advertising 
mediums is struck by two 
things: the persistency with 
which those advertiserswho are 
recognized as successful main- 
tain their advertising weekafter 
week, month after month, and 
year after year; they never 
seem to abate their effort, and 
apparently the volume of their 
business increases _ steadily. 
The other thing noticeable is 
the large number of advertisers 
who thrust their announce- 
ments above the surface for a 
little while and then sink into 
oblivion. They either had 
not merit as a basis for their 
claims orthey did not poss- 
ess the skill to steer their en- 
terprise successfully, or else 
they lacked the nerve to put 
forth proper effort.—[Advertis- 
ing Experience. 


Advertising is the root of all money. 
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| Broils both Write 

| For 

| Sides at Circular 

| Once. And 
Prices 


The best uten- = 
ntimh sil ever made 

meen 6 for a Hot Plate 
Gasoline or Oil 
Stove. 





Ww. “HH. ‘BARNARD & CO... ‘NORFOLK. VA. 





IMPROVED 


Young America Scale. 


it is Made of Steel. White Tile Top. 
Tin or Brass Scoop. Brass Dial. 
BEst In THe WwoRrtD. 


A most beautiful and attractive scale for all prepeees. 
Beautifully enameled, ornamented and striped eighs 
20-pounds by ounces. Occupies but little space. Is light 
and easily moved. It can bere: ted by turning the brass 
ecrew on top. lt is always y and easily understood. 

It is @ convenient scale to use ont has no weights that may 
be lost. You can look this one in the face to prove its 
accuracy without looking for weights. Every scale ex- 

‘before leaving the factory and warranted correct. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN CUTLERY CO., °%:2**° 
‘Peerless Rain Water Cut-off. 


It is made of a high grade of Tin and Galvanized Ira 
and will last for years. Fhe force of water cannot turn the 
water back, requires no weight or catch on the lever to 
keep it in place. The lever is short and cannot be broken 
loose by trying to turn it the wrong way. * 

Having the shifting tube working loosely inside the 
case instead of a thin scoop or pan, the flat surface of the 
tin does not come in contact, consequently it is not liab'e to 
rust or freeze fast. 

Write for prices, discounts and descriptive matter to 


WELLING MFG. CO., 


35 N. Front St., : ° COLUMRUS. 9. 


JONES’ PATENTED 
CoPING SAW 


IN OPERATION. 


This saw is constructed with a tubular back, 
through which runs a string or a cable connecting 
both ends of saw frame, which causes the blade to 
turn to any angle by turning the handle only, 
without removing it from the work, 


Furnished with One-half Dozen Blades. 


























Send for circular. Write your jobber to send for sample. 


Jones & Dommersnas, 
3! & 33 Indiana St., - - CHICACO, ILL. 


(jood Advertising 


Means Constant Advertising. 











MONEY spent on this account during periods 

of prosperity brings its fullest returns in 
dull times. Don’t let your customers forget you 
simply because you are busy now. Keep your 
name before the public. 
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The Agency 


OF THE 


DoranLightingSystem 





ls Lamp 
Sold 
Sells Another. 











NOW IS THE TIME 
TO APPLY FOR 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Remember the FIRST in the field will reap the harvest. 
Lamp is the height of perfection in Hydro Carbon lamps. 
with the common 1oo candle power gasoline lamp. 
new, pronounced by ALL who have seen it the BEST thing they ever saw. 
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Our improved Doran 
DON’T confound this 
We have something entirely 








1250 Candle Power. 

No fount to fill and break 
mantels. 

No shadow below, light all 
around. 

Turned up and down in- 
stantly with a chain. 
Simplicity (it will surprise you). 

Practically noiseless. 


of its 





Handsome, looks exactly 
A Few like the best electric arc 


Giood 
Points 


lamp. 

Last, but not least, the 
cheapest system on the 
market, both in first cost 
and in operation, which 
is 1-6 of any other light 
of its power. 

















Used for Interior 
and 
Street Lighting. 











L 


invented. 
and give satisfaction when received. 
or mercantile agency in Chicago. 


Acorn Brass Works, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are appointing agents now for every town and city in the U. S. 
profitable to you because we have POSITIVELY th: best system of lighting ever 
Every lamp guaranteed to be perfect 
As to our responsibility we refer to any bank 


It has absolutely NO FAULTS. 


It will be 


BEREERERRRERREE TOIT tttttLtLLLL Ltd 


19a Jefferson Street, CHICACO. 


All infringements on this patent will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law 


Exciusiwe Territory wwill be granted. 





Take Your Choice. 


w You “Get Your Money’s Worth.” 


Peters Shells. 


Ideal. A high-grade, rich, cherry-colored 
shell. High brass reinforcement, battery 
cup, Peter’s No. 83 Primer, loaded with 
King’s Smekeless, highest velocity, even 
pattern. 


. 

New Victor. Medium grade. A 
beautiful green shell, brass reinforcement, 
Loaded with King’s Smokeless. A perfect 
load for trap or field. 


Referee. Any trap shooter or hunter 
now using black powder should try the 
R-feree. Loaded with King’s Semi-Smoke- 
less Powder. It has all the advantages of 
Smokeless and costs but a trifle more than 
black powder loads. 


Lea Ue. The king of all black powder 


loads. They are loaded with specially 
selected material and are unexcelled. 


he Peters Castiter Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
Eastern Branch: T. H. Keller, Me tr. 80 Cham 
bers Street, New Yo tg 
__Hibpard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. . Chicago, 








OLD DOMINION 





Horsee 
Mule 
Shoes. 


All the popu- 
lar styles and 
weights. 





Illustrated catalogue 
and prices on applica- 
tion. 





ARTHUR B. CLARKE, Prest. 








Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works, 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 











LEVATORS 


® k d 

inypeoved Outs an 
and Hand Power. 

KIMBALL BROS., 
1061 9th St. 


| 
| 
Geunei! Bufs, Ia. | 









ALUMININE. 


The original and patented Aluminum Finish for stoves. 

Carried by jobbers in all parts of the country. Send us 

your order and we will forward to the one nearest you. 

Manufactured only by 

ALUMININE PAINT & POLISH CO. 
os W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 

RUTLAND FIRE-CLAY Co., Rutland, Ve “astern Agents 
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PLECKER’S CORRUCATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS. 


Made of Galvanized Iron in Ten-Foot Lengths without a Cross Seam. Will not burst when full of ice. 





Clark, 
Quien & 
_Morse, - Peoria, mi. | 














Patented 1898. 


Because it is the only Rotary Washer that has 
Revolving Steel Ball Gearing, therefore light 
running and noiseless. Nuoescape of steam; made 
of red cypress lumber; solid leg staves (not re- 
movable, breakable legs); wheel turns either 

way; dasher reverses automatically, cleaning 
Sashes without rubbing them to pieces. Made | 
ast. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFC.CO., 


Davenport, lowa. 








S.C. SMITH WM. BRAY 6B. W. RIBBLE: 
President Treasuree 


Secretary © 
The East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co. | 
e+ ++ MANUFACTURERS OF.... | 
Laundry Tubs, Burial Cases, Urinal Stalls, | 
Tiles, Genuine Bangor Roofing Slate 
and General Structural Slate. j 
EAST BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA. ° 





Modern « « « 


Sanitary Plumbing, 
°@> Steam and Rot 
Water Keating. 








| A veritable encyclopedia of prac- | 
tical plumbing, written by James 
J. Lawler, the well known heating 
and plumbing expert; 400 pages 
large octavo, 6x9 inches in size. 
Describes and illustrates methods 
of plumbing as constructed at the 
present date. Tells how to cor- 
rectly figure on any size or shape 
of building with steam or hot 
water. Tells how to find the heat- 
ing capacity of any shape or make 
of boiler for steam or hot water 
heating. The illustrations are nu- 
merous. An invaluable work for 
practical MOM . sie deccee os 08 














Price $5.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


Daniel Stern, 
69 Dearborn S$t., Chicago. 











Hureka CoO. ver. 






STERLING 
Duplex Washer. 


A genuine Washer that can 
always be relied on to clean 
clothes thoroughly, quickly 
and easily. It has won wide- 
spread popularity by its sim- 
plicity, ease of operation and 
durable construction. Please 
write for catalogue. 

















ROCK FALLS, ILL. 











The Brammer 
Rotary Washer 


The only really perfect and successful rotary washer on 
the market. Works so easy a child can operate it. 
Will run forward or backward with perfeet ease. Furn- 
ished in either round or square style. 


Benbow-Brammer 
Mie. Co. Sivenrorn i. 
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The Toledo 
Galvanized Tub 


With Wringer Attachment. 


The Best, Neatest and Strongest 
device for attaching a Wringer to 
the Tub ever placed on the mar- 
ket. It ho!ds the wringer solid on 
Tub, strengthens the body of Tub, 
and always in place. 

Order a sample dozen of your 
jobber. 

Fitted to our No. 1,2 and 8, Tubs. 


Made Only By 
The Toledo Tinware 
Mfz. Co. toledo, Ohio. 
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HE ONLY SUCCESSFUL ENAMEL For 
PRODUCING A PERMANENT 


Q 
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New York, Dec., 1900. Wie CUTTER 
Mr. DEALER: . 

Dear Sir:—We want to call your speciai 
attention to our high grade Buttons and combina- 
tion plyers. Before making your contracts for 
Igo!, consider our line. If you have a Green 
Book of Hardware Specialties, consult it before 
purchasing. Yours truly, 


Smith & Hemenway Co. & 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 


Sole Agents in the United States for John Engstrom’s 
Swedish Razors. 


i i f 7 60%)” 
BURNER GRIP } "maul Catch 
OR WIRE SPLICER 


Our No. 2000 


Our No. 3000. 











THE <‘DISSTON SAW”’ WILL DO MORE WORK WITH 
LESS EXERTION AND HOLD ITS CUTTING EDCE 
LONCER THAN ANY OTHER BRAND OF SAW. 













Fully Warranted 















as to 
Material For 
Additional Information 
and Send a Postal 
Manufacture. oO bed hiet 
. ur Pamp 
Henry Disston & Sons, mnc., “Practical Hiate 
—_— Keystone Saw Tool Steel & File Works. To 
Philadelphia, Penna. Mechanics." 
anno -~- ey Ye See oe - — a 


“ENTERPRISE” Combination Handle 


~ For “ENTERPRISE” (Mrs. Potts’) COLD HANDLE IRONS 


We have greatly improved “THE BEST” Handle by the addition of = 
a WIRE REST which does away with the old style stand and 


prevents the Iron when not in use from being scratched or defaced 
All sets of ««ENTERPRISE”’ Cold Handle Sad Irons will be furnished (when so 
ordered) with the Combination + 





Position of Wire Rest while Ironing. 


Tarr ra a 


Handle at a slight advance. 








. PRICES: 
No. too, ‘‘ THE BEST’’ Handles - - . $2.50 doz. 
ee No. 200, ‘‘THE BEST’’ Handles with Wire Rest $3. 00 doz. 


@ All the Leading Jobbers sell them 


. - The Enterprise Mfg: Co. of Pa. 


m-- Brae street Philadelphia, U. S. A. Perce iat. 
bal ® a eg 


Uncle Sam Dampers and Clips 


Made of Sheet Steel. 
Malleable Iron Stems. 


All sizes 
from 8 in. 
to 20 in, 


Write for our descriptive Catalogue 













7 
! 
} 
: 


Position of Tron when Wire Rest is used asa stand 














‘lo Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 













. Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 

CEMENT, 

MAJOR'S 

LEATHER 
CEMENT. 












Points of excellence—Durability, Light 
Weight, Easy of Insertion, Hold Position at 
any Angle, Two Bearings in Pipe, Never Sag, 
Cheapest and Best. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Sole Manufacturers 


Sayre Stamping Co., sayre, Pa. 


Sparks Wit Fiy. 


: Our wire lined grate guards 
4 save hundredsof precious lives. 
im We are the largest manufac- 
turers in U.S. 

We give largest discounts, 


‘ Wire Works 
Dow co: 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Sell 


ett's Metal Ceilings 
BECAUSE fey te'tnis: Arnie: [an] 








WE ALSO MAKE Wanted 
Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe, Imitation Brick In 


and Stone Siding, Steel Roofing, Corrugated Iron, Every | 
Oil and Gasoline Cans, Steel Dry Measures, Etc. Cay. 


J. H. Eller & Co., 252%3: 




















OOFIN Roll and Cap 


Standing Seam. 


PLAIN, CRIMPED OR ROCK-FACED Brick. Corrugated. 


Eave Trough, Conductor Pipe, Elbows, Cornices, Sky- 
lights, Finials, Ventilators, Cut-Offs, Crestings, Etc. 


La Crosse Steel Roofing and Corrugating Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 














Stanley Rule «.. Level Co. 


IMPROVED CARPENTERS'’-TOOLS Sold by All Hardware Dealers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Hardware Dealers SS- CS CS S233. 
4 Can Handle ne 
<i ye Northrop’s 
7-33 Stamped 

ze Steel Ceilings 


and do well for their custom- 
ers and themselves. Send for 
catalogue—give diagram and 
description of room for an esti- 
mate and we will no the rest. 












Steel Roofing C0. 


\ Roll Roofing. 
Corrugated Iron. 
Metal Shingles. 
Clap-boards. 
Siding. by 
A} Steel Bricks. 
\ Window Casings. 
Fire-Proof Shutters. 
Eave Trough. 


ah Conductor Pipe. 
m Elbows. 














CLASSIFIED 
METAL GEILINGS 


’Tis a pleasant subject, anda profitable one, too. 
Has it ever been presented to your We should like 
totakeit up with you. It means money. 

Catalogue free. 


Illinois Roofing & Supply Co., 


73 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 







Cornice. 
Skylights. 
Finials. 











wr Cor. Loe and Lake Streets, <a; 
} Zieveland, Obio. 




















lights and Metallic Ceilings. 


W. J. Burton & CO. Pin 


The O. K. Stee! Brake. 


3041 So. Halsted St., oNNGAad. ILL. 
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What's the use of handling unartistic metal ceilings 
when can just as well handle artistic ones 

Why exert yourself trying to get business with a 
limited assortment of designs to choose from, when you 
can represent the most complete line of metal ceilings 
upon the market? 

Why try to hold your trade with poorly stamped 
material when you can please them so much better with 
material that is properly stamped? 

Why try to bolster up goods for which the only 
argument you can offer is the argument of price, when 
you can handle a line which is backed by the argument 
of quality? 

In short, why handle anything but “ Berger’s 
Classik’’ Metal Ceilings?—the most complete, most 
artistic, best stamped metal ceilings upon the market. 

If you think there is any good reason why you 
should not handle 


saeuak : . : f 


we are anxious to know what that reason is 
Write us about it—we earnestly solicit an — 
nity to show you why it will pay you to handle our line. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., sic.” 


EASTERN BRANCH—210 E. 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

WESTERN BRANCH—1428-30 N. Broadway, St. Louis,Mo. 

SPECIALTIES — Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Eave 
Trough, Conductor, Hangers, Etc. 








Corrugated and other 
IRON ROOFINGS. 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO. 





129 So. Clinton St., SKYLIGHTS, 
CHICAGO, _ = 
PIPES, 
Correspondence Solicited. GUTTERS, ETC. 















Friedley & Voshardt, 19419-198-200| Sena tor 1900 cata- 
Mather St., jae tare th ge ad 
Zinc and Chicago, Ill. West. Betimates furnished 


on special work. Send us 
your drawings. Orders 
promptly filled, 


For Interior and Exterior Work. 


hee Steel Ceilings, Statuary, Rock Face 
S ‘ Metal, } Ornaments Work, Crestings, and Pinnacles. 






Manufacturers of... 


















Architectural | Copper 
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st 


s Steam Kettles. METAL 
Sens S thick Kets TILES 


=== POR 
out Stay Bolts, Joint packed in such 


@ manner as to never need repacking. ROOFING 


A little higher-priced than some, but Illustrated Cata- 
they are safe and tight. logue free on Ap- 


plication. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., 


It will you 
HOLLOW-WARE FOUNDERS, to send for it. 


9 o-BATAVIA, ILL. Montross Metal Shingle Works 
EG EE, EET NE LET, | Camden, N. J. 
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JOHN PORTER, ALTOONA, PA., Writes: | “I can’t run my shop without THE AMERICAN ARTISAN.” ¢ 
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Let Us F igure with You 


on Kanneberg’s Embossed Metal Ceilings. Our great 
variety of Complete Ciassified Designs secures an artistic, 
harmonious effect that makes the selection of a ceiling or side 
wall an easy matter. 

_ Our styles include the best of modern designs, also com- 
prises the Greek, Colonial, Empire, Renaissance, Rococo, 
Gothic and other less pronounced types of architecture. 

We furnish plans and complete information, and go any- 
where for business. . ; 
Our Special Ceiling Catalogue will be mailed on request. , 


We are also manufacturers of KOOFING SIDING, Vv 
CONDUCTOR PIPE, CORNICE, &c. : EAVE TROUGH, 














MANUFACTURERS ....- 


Tin Plate 
2 Terne Plate 


occ ANd cece 


Black Plate 


GENERAL OFFICES: 





" ing Tin in the t 
ISD 10 $C vec 
Highest Award over all Competitors? 


Award Reads:—“Highly commended for Smooth Unspotted Surface and Unusual Uniformity of 
Weight of Coating.” WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


Selling Agents 
chp ess” ” ©. $.Crench & Co. sys". 
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PEERLESS ADJUSTABLE BAR FOLDER. 


We always‘ have in stock a full line of Tinners’ Tools and iy MI Hi 
ih Ww Aint 
| 


Sheet Metal Working Machines for hand and power. You can buy HA? 
of us direct and save the Jobber’s profit. Others may be as good oe 
but none are bettet HE very question that has 
YOU ARB WELCOME TO es | puzzled you in the matter of 

OUR CATALOGUE, — 7 aT oe ; roofing is the one our booklet 
; ed i answers fully and clearly—free. 


TOOLS, —_————————d | 
ng mCortright Metal Roofing Co. 
PRESSES : = F “ | ° pa cae 


AND DIES, 
SHEARS. 


BUFFALO, TINN SBS—Cau earn money 
7 ’ a es Ww 
Wy ©& st MM fe. Co.,. IN. We dong ~! ama to Sas Sees Apt.saN. , We 
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_ Mica Cools for Sheet Metats 
~aes Chimneys 


Just the thing 


for Incandes- AND e a ni Oo pies. 


cent, Gas and 
Gasoline Sample Chimney . ae 
Sent FREE to } a ga ( TOOLS 
Dealers. Cornice Makers ) : 
| SHEARS, PRESSES and DIES, 
PUNCHES, ROLLS 


| Made by 


‘Piagara Machine and 
| Cool Works 


Circulars, é | BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ges mention ! i ii | Send for Catalogue A 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES ON 


Presses, 
Dies, or 
Special 
Machinery : 


Dies and Machine Forgings one 
of our Specialties. 


$The Danielson Ma- 


North Carolina Mica Co. 


BOSTON. 28 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


SOOs VUEVsesesesesesse 
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“sxe Pure Asphalt Roofing. 


. +. , F 1 , 
Never Dries Out or Cracks. te ay hing A ay ey Say Age 


writeus J. L. Perkins & Co., 2*'d3iefko. 


for prices. 














Bradner Smith & Co. || A Good Road chine Mi Tool Co, 


To Cincinnati | @ 183 Lake St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


eS SS oe ee ee ee ee eS 
aper aker’s y | rhe Monon Rout2 and C.H. & D. R'y 
? run four trains daily from Chicago to Cin- | 
cinnati. The day trains leave Dearborn 
: Station, Chicago, at 8:30 A. M. (except IC OUR OUTE 
CHICAGO. 7 | Sunday) and 11:45 A. M., and 2 


420000088888 





are 
equipped with elegant Parlor and Dining 


f Indianapolis, 


y | 
NY) | cars. The Night trains leave at 8:30 | | | 
bd M. and 2:45 A. M. These trains are Cincinnati, 
BUILDING, oa equipped with elegant sleepers and con tod Leuisville, 
p | | 
en 
TT 


partment cars, the sleepers on the latter 
the 


¥ 4 train being ready for occupa at 9: | 
WRAPPING, P.M. AI! - a o ae South and Southeast 


ll trains stop at 22n , 47th 


WRITING, : | | St., and 63rd St., Ch igo Ask for tick- 


b ets Via MONON and €.H. &D. 
Peoria, 
NEWS, City Ticket Office, St. Louis, New York 


BOOK $%| | 2325. Clark St., CHICAGO. | Indianapolis, | To AND 


Loutavite The East 


a @ iy The Workshop Manual | w.p.veppe, —_w. J. Lyneuy, 
A Practical Book for Every Work A. GP. OS. A. G. P. & T. A. 


shop. Contains Over 250 Pages. CINCINNATI. 


Handsomely Bound. 
Send for Catalogue. PRICE, ~ “ - $3.60 J.C. TUCKER, G. N. A., 234 Clark St., / 

















*eecceccecececcee ’ DANIEL STERN, 69 Dearborn St. 
HOMESEEKER EXCURS 


On First and Third Tuesdays in each 


93233333339222333333332332 333233233339 2333223223232322334 VI RG I N | A, 
Faith in Adwertisineg. | Via NORFOLK & WESTERN R ILWAY. 


Gp tHouT newspaper announcements no man who has commodities to sell ¥ | Forallinformationas toR ares and Tickers and 
° . . f : in . or LAND FPAMPHLETS and « escriptive matter, 
or services to render can achieve as high a degree of success in business address ALLEN HULL, D.P. Agt. a sh dey + 


; as he could with judicious advertising; and the success which newspaper 4 








publicity brings is worth many times itscost. A leading merchant of Syracuse 
(New York) says: “Most of the owners of large mercantile establishments who % oe 
use newspaper space had their start under the same conditions that nine-tenths “4 
of the small merchants work under. They have had faith in advertising 
and the courage to buy space.” 
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E ARE now ae to furnish siiaiaiies from our own works, | (Tyler 
Charcoal Iron Tin Mills, Washington, Pa.,) 


«<“WMicClure’s Genuine Charcoal 
Iron Re-Dipped Roofing Tin,” 


which is guaranteed J5 years. 
Manufacturers of 


McClure & Co., TIN PLATE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 211, 213 and 215 Second Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 115 North 7th Street. 


BRADLEY 
SHELF 
BRACKETS. 


Strong, Light and All Right. 
ATLAS MFG. CO., New Haven, ct. | 








iteration P 
Is the Secret of Success 
in Advertising. State 
a truth and drive ii 
home, 












The Furnace Work Manual exhaustively covers every branch 


of sheet metal work that enters at all into furnace construction and installa- 
tion, giving numerous rules and patterns for all varieties of elb« ows, wall pipe 
starters, etc., as well as description of a large number of easily made tools 
that every tinner will find a great help in all bench work. It is 6x9inches in 
size, containing 268 pages of closely packed matter and 230 illustrations. Its 
cover is embossed in gold, and it is handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $3.50 per on For Sale Everywhere, or by 
niel Stern, iii 














6@ Dearborn Street. 











On roofing plate our mark de- 


notes honest value. Look for 
Osborn’s Guar- 
anteed Old Style. 


It is too far superior to ordinary roofing plate 
for comparison. It is heavily, richly, uniformly 
coated by our special hand-dipped, palm-oil proc- 
ess. It will positively outwear any roofing plate 
on the market. 

This plate can also be furnished with genuine 

Charcoal _ Base—not steel, “Osborn’s Charcoal Iron 


i? i Sty" fe teed for 15 
ty OSBORN, Clevel leveland and Columbus. 
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92" Greeting 


A HAPPY AND 
PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS AND 
PATRONS. 











1). § G. Caytor Co. 


spate “Tin Pete. 


Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 




















ATKINS’ 
“yss-Cut Saw 


YOU 4 


“itting Tools 


comprise everything required for the perfect adjustment of 
Every tool a perfect piece of workmanship. 


cross-cut saws. 


E. C ATKINS & oa8 Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Saws 







Are 
Atkins’ Lever Saw Set: Sold 
HIGHEST AWARDS, Only 
Two Cold Medals 1 
at the 0 ; 
PARIS EXPOSITION. Legitimate 
Hardware 
Dealers. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Ga., 
Portland, Ore. 


Atkias 


Memphis, Tenn., Atlant 
Minneapolis, Mino., 





ent applied 
& 21 FE. Se 
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